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T COCK-FOIGHT 

One evening early in April a strong, robust York- 
shire woman, of the type often to be seen in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, stood before her fire. 

** Aye, thee's burning foine," she said, addressing 
the fire, and smiling benevolently at the flames as 
they ascended, clear and straight, up the chimney, 
" 'tis good coal that, of Manston's ; nay crumble, 
nor waste about it. Laddie will have a good supper.'' 

As she spoke she took hold of her apron and 
wound it round the knob of the oven, and then 
looked in complacently at its contents. 

"A prime piece of beef, Yorkshire pudding, done 
brown, tatters, and jam puffs," she said joyfully, 
" My lad wuU do." 

She closed the oven with a sharp bang, heartily, 
cheerily. All her actions had something in them of 
the boisterous good-nature and thoroughness so 
characteristic of a woman of the West Riding. 

** Them as works hard, is hard," she was wont to 
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PROSE IDYLS OF THE WEST RIDING 

say, and certainly, in her case, house-cleaning ws 
not only a very thorough, but a very noisy proceec 
ing. "Elbow-grease and noise is first-rate soap, 
she often remarked. 

Mrs. Brough — or Therza Brough, as she wa 
better known at Holgate — was one of those sterlin 
strong natures that it is impossible not to admir 
when really known. Blunt she was, valiant an 
sharp-tongued, honest, frank as the day, and gene 
rous, but with a high temper when ruffled, and, whe 
out of temper, coarse of speech at times. 

** Them as works can't be ladies," she would saj 
^ Keep honest, say what yer mean, and God wi! 
settle back ends." 

Therza had been left a widow some ten month 
after her marriage, and had struggled on bravelj 
and supported entirely her infant son by working i 
a mill, by charing for neighbours, and, above all, b 
being determined, as she put it, ** not to let Laddi 
cum to poor-house." 

Holgate, as everybody knows, stands in the hea 
of the West Riding, and is one of those large hi 
manufacturing villages that has in the last fe 
years developed into a town, with a mayor ar 
corporation, and is yearly spreading over a larg 
area. 

Mrs. Brough's cottage stood on the outskirts 
the town, and had — which was growing unusual- 
still retained the lattice-paned windows and red re 
tiles of a former century. In her little front gard 
a bash of lilac by the brick path was breaking c 
into a mist of tender star-like green, and was fac 
on both sides by golden rows of that gaudy t 
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r COCK-FOIGHT 

much-loved flower of humble homes, the double 
daffodil. 
I "Aye, 'tis been a lovely day," Mrs. Brough said 

', to herself, looking out of the windows. ''Koind of 

sunshine everywhere, t' hills in distance looked blue 
and restful, and bands, as they played, koind of 
made me feel young agin; my feet fair ached to 
dance. Tis a grand Easter. Folks will ha' been 
out and enjoyed theirseln — bands, foine weather, and 
football. It brings a koind of heaven to 'em as 
works in'pit or mills when they're young. When we're 
gettin' on we takes to sittin' by fire, mindin' childers, 
but 'tis grand to be young and unraisonable and hold 
to sunshine." 

As she thus mused, Therza prepared all the while 
the evening meal. The tablecloth was of coarse 
Bamsley linen, but spotlessly clean, the side table 
was bright, and glistened with much polishing and 
rubbing, and the brass fender shone like gold. 
I For a few moments, after all was prepared, Therza 

sat down before her clear fire and knitted. As she 
thus rested she was suddenly interrupted by the 
entrance of her son, a delicate-looking young fellow 
of about twenty. Reuben had dark blue eyes, a 
mobile mouth, and a vague and wistful smile, which 
was strangely attractive and unexpected. His com- 
plexion was of a delicate tint, and he stooped a little. 
He was a clerk in an ofiice. 

"My son," his proud mother would say, "is a 
grand scholard, if you loike. Lord bless yer! he 
can add up in a breath loike greased lightnin', and 
wroite quick as t' express train." 

She was inordinately proud of his attainments, 
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PROSE IDYLS OF THE WEST RIDING 

and had an unbounded belief in his musical know* 
ledge and literary successes ; for could he not read 
music at sight ? and had he not published verses in 
the Holgate Advertiser f and then, to crown all, was 
not he, Reuben, engaged to be married to his pretty 
cousin, Lilian Rathbone, of the Cross Keys down 
Pincheon Street? — to Lily, who was an only child, and 
had a voice like a lark, and was that genteel that she 
taught in the Sunday Church school, and had lessons 
in French at one shilling and eightpence an hour. 

^Thee's rayther late, lad,'' said Therza, as her 
son entered ; ** but it isn't alius that they has such 
a team as I hear they got to-day. Who is it that 
our lads were playin' — Heckmondwike or Ossett? 
Well, 'tis grand game for young 'uns, even if they do 
get a bit mash'd — a bit bruisin' no worse for 'em, 
I'm thinkin' ; 'tis last game o' year, so they'll have 
time for plaster and oils." 

" Oh yes, they've had a grand fight to-day against 
the Osset team, and Holg^te's won," replied Reuben, 
indifferently. '* I saw Paul Mann being carried home 
on the shoulders of Joe and Harry Stringer. Thej 
were shouting, mad with joy, as I turned down the 
street Everybody's outside. Listen, mother; i 
sounds almost like an election." 

As he spoke, a deep roar from hundreds of throat 
made itself heard, and through the lattice-panes i 
the gloaming could be seen dimly a vast crow 
surging down the main street of Holgate. 

''Paul is like their king," said Reuben, as 1 
watched the enthusiasm of the spectators, who wave 
handkerchiefs, and called vociferously, "Hurrah f 
t' winner I " 



T COCK-FOIGHT 

There was something infectious in their enthu- 
siasm, for Therza, without a word, seized her shawl, 
which was hanging by the door on a peg, and rushed 
out of the room. When she had gone, Reuben 
turned to the table, and began to tie up gently from 
his handkerchief a little bunch of celandines and 
fragile wood anemones, and to edge them with leaves 
of the golden green of the dog's mercury and feather- 
like sprays of the plant known in Yorkshire as ''keks." 
Looking at his little nosegay, he half whispered aloud, 
" After supper. 111 tak' them to her — them's pretty." 
As Reuben spoke, he unconsciously relapsed into his 
mother's dialect, which he often did in unguarded 
moments, and when alone. So saying, he fetched 
out of a cupboard a soup-plate, and revived his 
flowers by putting their stalks in water. Whilst he 
was thus engaged his mother re-entered the house. 
Her face was flushed, for she had been running 
quickly, and came in out of breath. 

** 'Tis a grand lad," she exclaimed, ** and his mother 
almost beside herseln with joy. They mean to give 
'un a siller cup. Club together next pay day at top of 
pit ; and Mark Olroyd says it shall come from Leeds, 
and so 'tis bound to be handsome. Aye, it's a grand 
game, and Paul is loike their king. What thee said, 
man, was Boible truth. Did thee git a good place ? 
It must ha' been roight good fun seein' them from 
Ossett licked into cocked hat. 'Tis a real grand day 
for Holgate. But sit thee down, and let's get to 
supper." 

Mother and son sat down, and Therza cross- 
questioned Reuben as to how he had spent his 
holiday. 
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PROSE IDYLS OF THE WEST RIDING 

" Thee hasn't been then to match, lad I " at la 
fell from her lips in surprise, as it at last dawned upo 
her, from some remark of her son's, that he had n( 
been to see the footbatl*match played. " Then whei 
hast thee been ? " 

" To Damley Edge," was the reply, " where t\ 
green is coming up 'tween trees, and where there 
no sound of steam or machinery." 

**Why did thee go there? Seems to me 't 
strange for a young lad loike thee to go to wooc 
and such loike parts, when thee can get to see gam< 
played, and hear a band." 

"Nay, mother," came back his reply, "I wi 
happy — I heard a lark." 

" Thee heard a lark ! Aye, aye, thee had the 
lass with thee ; and when lads are courtin' country 
foine — leastways 'tis so when sun shoines, and whe 
a good supper bides in oven. Thee'd best enjc 
theeseln now. Thee'll be raisonable enough aft 
marriage. Men mostly gets very raisonable, do 
men arter marriage," she repeated reflectively. 

" Nay, but Lily was not with me. She could n 
come ; she stopped with her father to see the matcl 
said Reuben. 

" And thee left her ; thee left her to see t' mat 
and Paul Mann win ; to see him carried on lat 
shoulders whilst thee went messin' and foolin' in woo 
Thee hath a poor brain as to ways of women. Tl: 
wife will have to throw pig-net over thee, if thee e 
gets one. Nay, be careful, or thee'll let fish s 
Must be a man lad, first of alL Young girls, tl 
wants a deal of lookin' arter. Runnin' round ; 
kind of domineerin' over is proper salt for they ; 
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T' COCK-FOIGHT 

thee wert ever frail and feeble — different quite from 
thee father." 

" Yes, mother, so I have heard," replied Reuben, 
reddening. 

"P'raps," continued his mother, after a pause, 
" thee had never first-rate chance ; thee was bom in 
trouble, and was delicate as a missy to rear. Cryin' 
night, cryin' momin', and lookin' up with thee great 
eyes as if thee saw somethin' different from other 
folk all along, and wantin' what thee couldn't get." 

" Aye, mother, I have heard 'em say as you had a 
sad job to rear me." 

''Yes, lad ; but I had but thee. I lost my man, 
and thee was my all." As she spoke Mrs. Brough's 
eyes filled for a moment with tears, and as she looked 
at her son all the strength of her vigorous nature 
melted in extreme tenderness. " Thee is all I have," 
she repeated softly, ** next Friday 'twill be one and 
twenty years agone. 'Twas about two o'clock o' 
day that t' explosion took place. They had been 
sinkin' at Manston's Colliery for coal. T' headgear 
war clean blowed away ; while t' man at top, Ben 
Stringer, war killed, slain dead at once — and blew 
back in powder, they said. There were some ten 
men down shaft at toime, and they kept on callin' 
for brandy and water till your throat fair ached to 
hear em'. It was somethin' terrible their cries. 
* Water ! water ! brandy for t' love of God ! ' and 
t' brandy just seemed to burn into yer, loike fire. 
They put up a mak'-shift headgear, and a party lead 
by Jim Mann went down. Jim, he war alius a big 
chum with your father, and, says he, ' I'll burn if I 
don't save him. Give me brandy, and Til do t' job. 
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Here, missus/ he said, ' keep your heart up, and I'll 
bring back your man safe/ and with that he squeezed 
my hand, and I said, ' Bless thee, Jim, I'll never forget 
what thee hast done to-night/ And he koind of 
laughed ; and I never more seed him or t' other lads 
as went down. Last I seed war Jim wavin' handker- 
chief. I sat quite quiet on top of bank, and just 
waited. Some of the women were screechin' and 
cryin', and had got their aprons over t' heads sobbin' 
fit to break their hearts. There war sweethearts and 
wives, and there war one or two of t' mothers ; and 
they didn't speak much, but greeted to theirselns, 
and sat still when they couldn't cry no more. I didn't 
cry much, for I didn't believe as anything could 
happen to my Reuben. He war such a roight 
proper man — so hale, so hearty, so neat of limb, so 
g^nd a runner, and so foine a boxer. ' It's not 
loikely as the Lord will tak' him/ I said, and I sat 
lookin' into t' hills, and just willin' that he should be 
given back to me. But that relief party never came 
back, and at last old Cross, the manager, came up 
with a grave face, and says, ' More lads must go down 
again,' and then I felt sick at heart and faint, for I 
was heavy with you lad at time. As I stumbled up 
from grass my feet koind of gived way, and I should 
have fair fallen down if it had not been for Drusilla 
Mann. She koind of took me in her arms and held 
me up, although she's but a little woman, and with 
t* help of a neighbour she got me home. Then 
she put me to bed, and thee war bom that night. 
Aye, it war a toime of sorrow. When all was over 
I war often light-headed, and afore I war full awoke 
momin's I would be callin' out, ' 'Tis all roight, lad, I 
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r COCK-FOIGHT 

am a cominV and then I would laugh and laugh, and 
remember how once^ when 'twas oak-apple day, and 
I was nought but a slip of a lass, he, thy father, had 
tried to kiss me, and how I had run and run, till I 
had fallen pantin' in his arms. 

"DrusietMann she was very good We koind of 
grew loike sisters together only koinder, and Paul is 
but three months younger than thee. She took her 
loss religious loike, went to chapel and thought all 
things wrong till her son got cups and medals for 
f game, and then she turned round, for that will alius 
be her way, whatever Paul does will be roight with 
her. 'Tis the way of mothers." 

** It seems a pity that Paul isn't a friend of moine, 
seeing that you and Mrs. Mann have always liked 
each other so much/' remarked Reuben. 

"'Tis a pity," replied Therza, "but mothers is 
not same as sons. There's other things as happens. 
But I should be sorry if anything went wrong between 
yer. Thee hast no grudge 'gainst Paul, hath thee, 
lad ? " she added, looking keenly at her son. 

'* Nay, mother, nay, I have no grudge ; but Paul 
is no friend of moine. He cares for things that I don't, 
matches, coursing, running, and is a dancer, and has 
ways with the lasses that I don't hold to. There 
was Jubb's lass, and now they say he's after Ruby 
Denman, and I sometimes thinks that he looks at 
my Lily in a way that I don't like." 

" Thee must look after thee lass, lad," said Mrs. 
Brough, sharply. " 'Tis foolish to leave young gals 
by theirseln. Seeds left on highways gets snapped 
up. What thee puts a price on thee must moind. 
And now as thee has finished supper, thee had best 
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tak' theeseln, and thee bit flowers to Lily, and buss 
her, lad Thee hath a way too milky missish with 
lasses. A bit rougher and a bit louder is more loike 
to win t' prizes. Tm thinkin' lasses is loike pups, 
and yer can be over quiet with they, and beloike if 
thee wants a gift extra loike, thee can take her yon 
stuffed bird. *Tis pretty and tasty." As she spoke 
Mrs. Brough pushed back her chair abruptly, and 
pointed with her thumb over her shoulder to a 
somewhat decrepit, faded, and moth-eaten stuffed 
bird ; which was the apple of her eye, and a constant 
subject of housewifely pride. 

" Nay, thanks mother," replied Reuben, ** it's kind 
on your part, but I think the flowers will be enough. 
Thee must keep thee bird. Til take Lily some day 
to see them flying wild over Brinsholt Mere. We'll 
take a holiday together — ^'tis a pretty place," he added 
dreamily. '* Quiet, very quiet, and nought but green 
fields, and the sound of water beatin' backords and 
forrards against the bank." 

''Bird in hand is worth two in bush," laughed 
his mother. " Thee loikes 'em loive ? well, I loikes 
them in case. For them as has parks and rivers, 
and fountains and such loike things, 'tis very well to 
have birds flyin' riot, but when yer have no place 
but back yard, or beck with steam, 'tis best to clap 
'em under glass." So saying, Mrs. Brough began to 
busy herself in taking the dishes off the table. 

" Excuse me, mother, but my views and French 
Jerome's are the same," pleaded Reuben, declining 
again his mother's offer. 

"Get out with thee French Jerome," exclaimed 
Mrs. Brough, contemptuously. *' Foreigners is worse 
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r COCK-FOIGHT 

than south-country folks, with their hats ofT, and 
their bows, and scrappin' ways. I've no patience 
with he, settin' up God Almighty's creatures afore 
-His people." 

" Oh ! but mother," and Reuben tried to stem 
her torrent of words, and to defend his friend's 
opinions. 

**Nay, have done," cried Mrs. Brough turning 
crimson, " I'm not over partial to kings ; there's few 
as is at Holgate, but I hold to mayor and chain, 
they makes us respected, and I holds to proper use 
of birds and beasts. Thee'll be sayin' next as 'tis 
wrong to foight dogs, or to have sport wid cocks 
— when thee father had best breed of bull-pups 
in country, and none could touch his main o' 
cocks." 

"Well, mother, I dare say 'tis foolish in me, but 
I can't abear to see things hurt," said Reuben, 
blushing. 

"Thee was born in a shock," said Therza, 
suddenly changing her voice to a tone of pity, ** else 
'tisn't natural for thee to hold such fancies." 

Then Reuben got up and took from a drawer a 
clean handkerchief and filled it with leaves and the 
few flowers that he had been able to gather in the 
course of a ramble — little short-stalked flowers they 
were, such as blossom in the coy coming of a northern 
spring. Then he tied up the corners of the handker- 
chief with pink tape, and so in silence left the 
house. 

On his arrival at the Cross Keys, Reuben found 
a neighbour, Sam Dillon, walking up and down 
before the door of the public-house. As he entered 
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he felt that he was eyed with suspicion until the land- 
lord himself called out from within '' Roight Man- 
chester," which were evidently the passwords for the 
evening. Reuben, on going in, found no one but 
old Sally Makin serving at the bar. '' Where's Mr. 
Rathbone and Lily?" he inquired. "Inside wi' 
company," was the answer. Then the old crone 
lowered her voice and added joyfully, " It's goin' on 
grand — if they war expecting royalty it couldn't be 
pleasanter," and, she whispered, "hundred guineas 
a side, and 'tis an Ai main, from what I can hear. 
Puts me to moind of years agone," and the old 
woman threw her head back and laughed loud out of 
her toothless gums. 

Reuben did not stop to hear more ; he pushed 
past the parlour, and on through the narrow little 
passage dimly lighted by flickering gas where 
another man was stationed, evidently on guard. 
'' Roight Manchester," again said the publican, and 
Reuben passed the watch. He and Mr. Rathbone 
then pulled open a swing door and entered a large 
room, which was habitually kept for wedding- 
breakfasts, and for local or municipal dinners. The 
room seemed lined with eager faces — on a chair sat 
Lily Rathbone, a pretty girl in white with a bright 
blue sash round her waist. Her eyes sparkled with 
animation as she listened to Paul Mann, who stood 
talking by her. 

"Thee hath never seen t* sport afore," Reuben 
overheard him say to her. In silence Reuben 
approached her, and placed his handkerchief of 
spring flowers upon her knees. She took them 
without a word. Paul frowned, upon which, blushing 
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T COCK-FOIGHT 

deeply, Lily folded her arms over the little bundle, 
and never ceased to watch Paul's face with an 
expression of strangely mixed love and terror. 

"Tis as good as a football-match, and better/* 
Paul said. Lily felt the ardour of his gaze, but did 
not move away. The centre of the room was cleared, 
and Reuben noticed that the piano had been moved 
to the farthest corner, and that a space of ten to 
fifteen feet diameter, with a rough hedge round of 
matting attached to thin laths of wood, had been 
prepared for the cocks to fight in. A gas-chandelier 
hung in the middle of the room. 

Two miners brought in their respective cocks, 
each in a small linen sack, their necks stretching 
forth like snakes. At the sight of each other the 
birds gave vent to cries of rage and fury. The 
audience applauded, and an expression of almost 
bestial eagerness was depicted on many of the faces. 
Paul, who seemed somehow master of the ceremonies, 
was heard giving orders and counter-orders to every- 
body, and spoke in his strong, metallic voice, which 
rose clear above the laughter and chaff of the 
assembled audience. 

''Thee had better go/' said Reuben hurriedly 
to Lily, when he was able to catch her attention. 
** 'Twill be a horrid sight for any lass/' and as he 
spoke he tried to take her hand and lead her out of 
the room ; but here Paul interposed with a scowl, 
and Lily, fascinated and dominated by his will, kept 
her seat 

The two cocks were of the old English game 
breed, still often to be seen at shows. One was of a 
black and red colour, the other of a light-brown shade. 
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** Is spurs on ? " called out Mr. Rathbone. 

"Aye, and silver," was the reply of the owners. 

"Then make your bets, gents," called out Paul, 
and the air was soon thick with cries of ten on 
Bottomly, ten on Balcomb, which rose from different 
parts of the room. After this the bags were carefully 
untied, and the cocks were lifted out of them. As 
they again saw each other, the birds uttered afresh 
guttural cries of savage hostility. Each cock bore 
upon one leg a silver spur — their plumage glowed 
lustrously, and their eyes shone as bright as jewels. 
They were in the finest condition, or what is termed 
"fighting trim." A short notice was then read by 
Mr. Rathbone, containing full particulars of the 
birds, their pedigrees, and weights. As the reading 
ceased, the men, after smoothing the feathers and 
moistening the bandaged legs of their cocks where 
the spurs were fastened, finally gently loosened their 
hold. During the reading the betting had gone on 
vociferously till Mr. Rathbone held up his hand. At 
that signal the owners of the birds each gently 
dropped his bird, and the contest began. 

The two cocks dashed at each other after a few 
seconds' dodging, and sparring, beak point to beak 
point, made for each other with undaunted fury. The 
excitement in the room was intense. Not a sound 
could be heard. All heads were pushed forward. 
Mr. Rathbone, as umpire, alone stood a little aloof, 
and held in his hand a pocket-book and pencil for 
notes. Then at last, just below the gas-chandelier, 
the birds darted at each other and mingled their 
furious, rustling, nervous wings in one convulsive 
mass of fluttering feathers. 
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For a minute both remained clasped in a death- 
like embrace, then the light-coloured cock tottered up 
feebly, his legs dragging behind him and his wings 
touching the ground, and uttering as he moved a 
mournful cry. He had been badly struck, and was 
bleeding profusely. 

Balcomb, the owner of the light-coloured cock, 
uttered a curse and entered the cock-pit. 

" Thee shall foight again," he said, and sought to 
catch his wounded bird, which, however, evaded his 
efforts, uttering all the while a wailing cry of pain. 

Lily looked frightened, whereupon Paul pressed 
close to her. 

" He can't get at thee, lass," he said, pointing to 
the victorious cock and laughing, for the conqueror 
was standing in an attitude of magnificent fury, and 
seemed capable in his rage of offering battle to all 
present 

'' Tis a shameful sight," said a voice, and, before 
any one could stop him, Reuben had leapt into the 
enclosure, and had tenderly caught up in his arms the 
stricken bird. 

" Blast thee I Let go, let go 1 " and for a moment 
a chorus of blasphemous oaths arose from the excited 
spectators. To these exclamations Reuben made no 
reply, but tried to effect an escape with the cock in 
his arms. 

Paul looked pointedly at Lily, and she rose up 
trembling with terror, and cried out, " Thee hath no 
roight, Reuben," and then tottered back into her 
chair. As she did so the handkerchief containing the 
little spring flowers fell at her feet and sprinkled the 
sanded floor with blossoms. 
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Reuben tried to make for the door with the cock, 
but his egress was blocked by furious spectators, who 
barred his passage and swore at him freely. Then 
for a moment there seemed a lull in the storm, for 
it was noticed that Paul had pushed his way across 
the room to Reuben. 

**Damn thee, lad," he hissed between his teeth. 
" I owe thee a grudge." 

"I have none for thee," replied Reuben with 
dignity, a great calm possessing him. 

" Let go yon bird." 

" Nay, I'll save him." 

A few seconds sped, when the air seemed charged 
with electricity, and then Paul, with the yell of a wild 
beast, hurled himself at Reuben. 

" ril do for thee both," he cried. 

Paul seized his antagonist in a bear-like embrace, 
and, for a few instants, the two men rolled over and 
over each other, in an indistinguishable mass, whilst 
the frightened bird fell from Reuben's hands and hid 
itself behind a form. 

Reuben swayed like a child in Paul's terrific grasp. 

Men clapped their hands and kicked their feet, 
yelled, and laughed, and Lily shrieked, until Mr. 
Rathbone grew alarmed at the duration of the con- 
flict, and cried out — 

" Have done, lad ; ye have punished yon green- 
horn enough." 

•'A roight good lickin'," laughed the rough crowd 

*' and serve un d d roight for a b ^ted meddling 

fool as spoils sport." 

Then Paul got up, and cried out, giving hi 
antagonist a parting kick — 
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" There's one more for thee, the doighted milksop, 

and now get home to thee mother and her b ted 

apron-strings." 

Peals of laughter greeted this sally of wit, but no 
answer came from Reuben. Then a chill fell upon the 
audience, and one of the owners of the cocks said — 

" Thee hath pinched 'un too hard, lad Thee hath 
hands loike iron bars." 

''Clear out," shouted the publican, growing nervous; 
** and some one bring bowl of water and open windows." 

At this a man stepped forward with a mug of 
water, and tried to make Reuben drink, and dashed 
some over his face. 

''He's fainted, and a long faint, too," said Mr. 
Rathbone. 

They chafed his hands and undid the stud which 
held his collar, and then an old man knelt down and 
slipped his hand inside Reuben's shirt and laid it 
upon his heart 

" By gum ! " he said, " he's dead." And as he 
spoke they noticed that a black fluid was trickling 
slowly from Reuben's lips. 

In a minute there was a hush of voices, and one 
by one the spectators left the room, until Mr. Rath- 
bone, Paul, and a few intimate friends were all that 
remained. 

"'Tis no good lyin' more than can be helped," 
said the publican, philosophically. "Thee hast left 
marks on throat Thee handles flesh loike a bear." 
Then methodically, with the help of a friend, he 
removed the hedge used in making a rough cockpit 
to an outhouse, and the piano was reinstated in its 
ordinary place. 
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" Lily, you sing," said her father. 

The unfortunate girl stammered forth something 
inarticulate, and moved towards the piano. 

" Sing," whispered Paul through his teeth, ** while 
we get up case." 

Lily sat down and wailed forth a few notes of 
" Home, Sweet Home," whilst the men arranged 
their defence. 

They decided to call in the police, and to declare 
that Reuben's death had been caused by a wrestling- 
match, or, as they termed it, ** a bit of rough fun." 

Lily went on and on, each note getting wilder 
and more inhuman in sound, till at last her voice 
broke into peals of wild and mirthless laughter. 

In the midst of this a policeman entered. A 
hurried explanation took place, and Reuben's lifeless 
form was borne back to his broken-hearted mother. 
* * * • * 

Therza Brough laid her son in the little room 
where he had slept ever since a child. A bare little 
room, the walls of which were stuck over with 
pictures from the illustrated papers. 

It was the third day after the disaster, and 
Reuben lay within his coffin, an expression of in- 
effable peace resting on his features. Poor Mrs. 
Brough had at first given way to stormy gusts of 
grief and rage. 

** My own laddie," she had cried, and then thrown 
her apron over her head and wept aloud, as is the 
way of North - country folk, till all her powerful 
frame had shaken with emotion. Gradually, how- 
ever, she became quieter, and on the third day she 
sat tranquilly by Reuben's body apparently frozen 
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with despair. Her eyes were deep sunk, and all her 
movements slow and feeble. 

Mrs. Chuff, a neighbour, had helped her to dress 
the corpse and to place it in the simple coffin in 
which it lay. 

"There'll be many as wuU want to see him 
once more, and we must mak' un look nice as may 
be,*' and she brought a bunch of daffodils in from the 
garden, and placed them in a blue mug by the coffin. 
" 'Twill come heavy on his mother," she had thought 
to herself. " Nought so 'spensive as death," and so 
the kindly soul placed near the coffin a large, empty 
soup-plate, to receive alms. " We must moind she is 
a widdy," she had thought, and followed a custom of 
the North after a sudden death, giving by this means 
a chance to the neighbours of defraying some of the 
funeral expenses. 

At about six o'clock the neighbours began to 
pour in from the town. The story of the fight had 
made a great sensation. All evidence of the cock- 
fight had been suppressed. Reuben's death, it was 
supposed, had been caused by an injury received in 
a wrestling-match. Yet there were ugly rumours 
afloat that Paul would be tried for manslaughter, 
certainly — perhaps for murder. 

The tide of feeling had turned strongly against 
him. He had been arrested by the police, and the 
mothers of Holgate vowed that they would let him 
know what they thought of him for killing Therza's 
lamb. 

The people arrived in a constant stream. The 
rain had descended in torrents, and puddles of water 
ran from their umbrellas and dripping clothes as they 
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ascended the little rickety staircase. On entering 
the .room they nearly all passed a hand over the calm 
sleeping face, and then laid a few coppers, and some 
even a small silver piece in the soup-plate. Few 
spoke, for they were all of the North, and Northern 
folk speak least when they feel most In silence 
they descended the stairs, and left in a deluge of soft 
rain. 

When all the guests had gone, Mrs. Chuff went 
to the plate^ saying as she did so — 

" I will count out money for thee, Therza." 

Mrs. Brough nodded, and her neighbour took the 
plate and turned the coins into her lap. 

'' One pound seventeen and fourpence," she said 
aloud. ''It will pay long way, even if thee doth 
have a ham berrial." As she spoke she took a hand- 
kerchief from a drawer and put the money into it, 
neatly tying up the corners. 

Then, before leaving for the night, Mrs. Chuff 
loyally recounted some of the abuse that she had 
heard lavished upon Paul which she thought might 
be sweet to her friend. 

"They'll mak his bones ache with prison work, 
I'm thinkin', and short commons he'll get. He'll be 
winnin' no more siller cups ; and I loike to think as 
his arms 'uU smart ; and his legs hang limp if he don't 
get somethin' worse what he desarves — the cord 
roight enough. They say as he's goin' to get young 
Parker to defend him, and that will cost a mint of 
money; and his mother has nought comin' in but 
debts. 'Tis a terrible luxury, a football player — 
beefsteaks all the year round, and bass and porter to 
drink regular." Then Mrs. Chuff got up abruptly, 
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bade her friend good-bye, and said she must get home, 
as '' the maister would be wantin' supper." 

'' Bear up/' she said, as she slipped on her shawl 
over her head and shoulders. " There's nun as doesn't 
feel for you at Holgate, and that doesn't blame 
Drusilla Mann for how she's brought up Paul, though 
she be killin' herself now with tears and shame." 

When Therza Brough was left alone, she knelt 
down by the lifeless form of her son ; the rain had 
stopped and the moon was shining on the water in the 
road, making the empty highway up the street look 
like a silver ribbon. The town seemed very quiet. 
Alone a distant whirr of wheels was borne through 
the still air, and lights from the furnaces shooting into 
high heavens were to be seen. 

The mother kissed her son's brow. " There war 
a deal, lad," she murmured, " to learn in thee — I've 
come to that, and it's hard for mothers to learn off 
childers — but thee saw things as I couldn't, but I'll 
come to it by-and-by ; and I'll do what thee would 
most loike. The worship of the Lord in spirit is more 
than goin' to church, I'm thinkin' ; then between her 
sobs she added, '* Thee had my boy to die to mak me 
valy thee. We koind o' kills our best to bring them 
to us." 

Thus speaking she looked intently into the gentle 
sleeping face and then got up from her knees, taking 
with her the handkerchief containing her neighbour's 
gifts. She locked the door behind her, and stole 
down the street. Therza walked past the back lanes 
adjoining the main street of Holgate, until she came 
to some houses known as Pearman's Buildings. In 
one of these Drusilla Mann lived. The door was 
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open; but all was in darkness. She groped her 
way up the staircase to the bedroom of her friend. 
As she entered she found Drusilla on her bed, lost 
to everything but her grief. Drusilla started up, 
exclaiming — 

" Is it thee, Therza ? Hast come to taunt me ? 
I'm broke enough already, God knows." 

Then Mrs. Brough took her friend in her arms, 
and the two women wept together in a long embrace. 
No words were necessary. One deep and holy sorrow 
united them. Before she left Therza put into her 
friend's hand the kerchief containing the money. 

" Thee wilt want that and more," she said ; ** at 
least thee must save thee son." 
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"Jean, you will go and see them? Drive over in 
your pony-carriage. Percival, poor fellow, was 
wounded with Benson's column in the winter, and 
then got enteric, and I take it, poor chap, has got 
back to England to die. I saw him last week at the 
Dalton's. The little wife is a cousin, I heard." 

The above was said at the close of the South 
African war. The speaker spoke gently, and his 
voice was full of kindly concern. 

Lord Doncaster was about five-and-thirty, tall, 
slender, yet well made and strong, and looked 
typically high-bred and aristocratic. He was sitting 
in the great hall at Howton with his young wife, 
Jean, Countess of Doncaster. 

" I will go, Hals," she answered. 

" And take them what you can," said her 
husband. "There's plenty of grouse in the larder, 
I suppose, from last week's shoot; and you had 
better tell Skinner to let you have some bunches of 
grapes — muscats are the best They wanted ice, 
but I have sent that by the cart already. 

" He won't have a nurse, I hear, and so his little 
wife is doing all for him. Poor little woman, I 
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thought in church last Sunday she looked very tired 
and delicate, as if she ought to go to bed." 

" Well, I had better go as soon as possible/' said 
Lady Doncaster, "as we are expecting guests this 
evening." 

"By the way, when do the Boratons come?" 
inquired Lord Doncaster. " I should like to be here 
when she comes." 

" By the four-fifteen," replied his wife, coldly. 

" What rooms have you given her ? " 

*' The Rose as her bedroom, the Turquoise Tower 
as a sitting-room. You know she always likes to 
spend her mornings by herself, drawing or writing." 
Jean's words were gracious, but her tones were icy. 

"Oh, then see that Cynthia has plenty of roses 
in her boudoir. She likes living in a bower of 
flowers," and as he spoke Lord Doncaster got up. 
** I shan't be back till tea-time, as after my ride to 
the Home Farm, I shall play golf with Dalton, and 
then go to meet Cynthia with the bays at the 
station." 

Lady Doncaster made no rejoinder, but watched 
her husband from the window mount his horse and 
gallop across the park. 

Tears sprang to her eyes as she did so, but these 
she brushed hastily away. 

Jean was deeply in love with her husband. 
Ever since she had been quite a little girl she had 
cared for him — in silence and unknown to anybody, 
until one day he had ridden over and asked, through 
her father, that she should marry him. 

She still trembled when she heard his footsteps 
on the stairs. Jean had a lovely rich contralto voice 
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that breathed regret when she sang, as a blackbird 
does at eventide, but somehow she knew that she 
sang to her husband in vain. Lord Doncaster was 
always courteous and considerate to her, gave her all 
that she could wish for, but his heart, she knew, had 
never belonged to her. 

Why had he married her 7 she wondered and often 
asked herselC She was a great heiress, she knew, 
and he had played high and lost when a young man 
about town. But now all that was over — his wild 
oats were sown, and he lived at Howton, ten miles 
from Holgate, amongst his tenants, save for the 
summer months, which he spent in London. There 
he attended the House of Lords, and later on yachted 
for a few weeks with a friend, and later paid shoot- 
ing visits ; and his life was irreproachable by the 
standards of the world. 

Jean knew she had no cause for jealousy, but she 
felt she had but slight hold upon her husband's 
affections. They had been married over three years, 
and still the desired son and heir had never arrived, 
not even the laughter of a baby-daughter had 
gladdened their hearts or united them more closely 
together. 

Lady Doncaster was of Scotch parentage. She 
had all the reserve and intensity of feeling which 
are national characteristics of the Lowland Scotch. 
She loved very few people, but those she did she 
loved very deeply. Her husband was all to her. 
With her love was a great mystery and pain, sweet, 
intense, always with her, and a constant sorrow. 
People thought her dull and commonplace, whereas 
she was really only shy and reserved. 
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Her husband belonged to that brilliant set that 
have few prejudices and fewer principleSi but being 
an honourable gentleman, and feeling he owed his 
wife a great deal (her father on their marriage had 
cleared him of all debt), he showed her all visible 
respect, and led, as regarded her, a blameless life. 

As Jean saw her husband disappear in the 
distance she thought, not without anxiety and a 
touch of jealousy, of his beautiful cousin, the Duchess 
of Boraton, who was again about to be their guest 

Love knows so much, and guesses so easily the 
secret of other lives where it is itself concerned. 
Jean knew by instinct that there was something 
different in her husband's way in talking to Cynthia 
from his ordinary manner. 

A look of the faithful dog, and a tone at once 
reverent and expectant that could only belong to 
one who was deeply and long in love, accompanied 
his words to the Duchess. Then Hals, as she called 
her husband, was full of little attentions to the 
beautiful Duchess. Only this morning he had begged 
that her boudoir was to be decorated with roses, 
and yesterday that her bedroom might have a 
southern aspect. A few weeks ago he had carefully 
gone over with Jean her proposed list of guests, and 
had often interrupted her by saying, " Will that suit 
Cynthia ? " or " Will she like so-and-so ? " or, '* Above 
all, Cynthia must not be bored." The young Duchess 
of Boraton is, as everybody knows, a star of the 
first magnitude in the social firmament Of great 
beauty, fair, tall, and possessing what might fitly 
be called an imperially moulded form, she attracted 
all who came under her sway. She is known 
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amongst her friends as ''the bird of Paradise." 
Added to great personal beauty, the Duchess is 
also a brilliant conversationalist^ and has cultivated 
her intelligence deeply. Statesmen seek her friend- 
ship, and artists and men of letters like to consult 
her about their pictures or books. She is generous, 
sympathetic, and so beautiful, that to be in her 
presence, her admirers say, is like standing in the 
full rays of summer sunshine. 

Jean thought somewhat bitterly of her expected 
arrival that evening. In the presence of her rival 
she felt a very poor mean little bird, of very dull 
and uninteresting plumage. It was true the Duchess 
did not sing ; but what was the use of her voice, she 
asked herself sadly, if it did not captivate him she 
longed to win above all others? Hers seemed to 
the poor little wife a wasted talent, and was more 
in consequence a sorrow to her than a pleasure. 
Somehow the Duchess, perhaps quite unconsciously, 
seemed to accentuate her sense of failure. Beside 
her queenly height Jean felt short, uninteresting, and 
guuchey and, in comparison to the Duchess's general 
knowledge, her understanding always seemed at fault, 
or very limited. Above all, in her presence she 
seemed to lose all power of pleasing. 

Jean thought of all this as she got up from her 
chair, rang the bell, and ordered her ponies. As 
she did so a mirror gave back her insignificant figure 
and somewhat sallow skin, and as she gazed at her 
reflection she longed for her rival's noble presence 
and transparent complexion. 

Some years ago, when Jean was still in the 
schoolroom, she remembered hearing some one 
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remark to her mother, Mrs. Murray: ''I saw Lord 
Townton (as her husband then was) riding with 
Lady Cynthia Dormer in the park. What a beauti- 
ful couple they'd be ; but, of course, with his debts, 
if he wants to keep Howton over his head, he must 
marry elsewhere." 

She recollected distinctly the little shock this 
speech had given her ; for quite as a child, before 
she fully knew what love and marriage meant, she 
had been in love with the gay and brilliant Lord 
Townton. He possessed a power of making himself 
charming which he hardly realized. It cost him so 
little to say the kind and courteous thing. Extremely 
good-looking and high-bred, he fascinated without 
effort, and with scarcely indeed any trouble on his 
part. He did little, it was true, but then his little 
went so far. He had cared deeply for his cousin. 
Lady Cynthia. She exemplified all his canons of 
what the perfect woman should be. She was gracious, 
charming, and well-bred. Then she was full of tact 
and worldly knowledge, made no social blunders, 
and was sympathetic and spontaneous with a royal 
grace. 

Harry had been over head and ears in love with 
her in his young days, and even now, eight years 
afler her marriage with the Duke of Boraton, never 
met her without feeling thrilled at her approach. 
All the little commonplaces of social intercourse 
became in his eyes gilded when she touched them. 

She was to him a perpetual poem. "There is 
nobody like Cynthia," he would say, and the world 
at large agreed with him in thinking and speaking 
of the duchess as a being apart 
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Lord Doncaster had married his near neighbour 
some years after his cousin's marriage — one autumn 
when he had felt particularly lonely and out of sorts. 
For years his debts had steadily accumulated, and 
at last the family lawyer had informed him in the 
politest of legal language that he must either sell 
himself or Howton. Then he had made a stern 
resolve to marry for money. He had looked about, 
consulted friendly dowagers, and at last had come 
to the conclusion that, after all, little Jean Murray 
that he had known since she was a little girl in 
short petticoats, and was his near neighbour in the 
country, would do as well as an American from 
Chicago, or a South African heiress. 

It was a horrid business at best, but still other 
men were doing the same thing every day, and if he 
was not the least in love now, when the son and 
heir came, they would have a strong tie to unite 
them — and, after all said and done, they would not 
get on worse than other people, with which consoling 
thought Lord Doncaster proposed and married. 

Mrs. Murray was delighted at the prospect of her 
daughter's great position in the world, for even the 
best of mothers are sometimes worldly for their 
daughters ; whilst she, poor little girl, lived in a state 
of silent raptures, dreaming with all the intensity of 
her strong northern nature of a happiness that she 
longed for passionately. Unfortunately, she felt too 
deeply to speak of her affection to her lover, and he 
in consequence only thought her cold and stupid. 

Poor little Jean, she did not what people vulgarly 
call grace her position. She was a very shy hostess, 
and entertaining guests was always a great effort to 
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her^ unless it was some old friend that she had known 
from a child, or some one in need or out of health. 
Then all her natural kindliness appeared, and when 
such guests left they remembered her thoughtful 
care with gratitude, and carried away happy souvenirs 
of their visit. 

Jean loved her poor, and spent happy hours with 
her books, but she was generally declared to be 
quite deficient in all the little graces and persuasive 
calineries that women possess who are endowed 
with social charm, and in her husband's presence 
she was often gauche and tactless. 

She wanted so much to please him, but never 
knew quite how. Her clothes were wrong, her 
manner flurried, and, above all, she was not beautiful. 
All this she knew, and used to grieve over. Some- 
times she used to let her fancy stray, and dream of 
happy interviews with benevolent fairies in which a 
tender-hearted elf would say, "Because, my dear, 
you have respected my ring in the park, or not 
picked my favourite flowers in the wood, you shall 
be rewarded and have your heart's desire." And 
then, with a start, Jean would wake up from her 
reverie, and, as she did so, catch her reflection in one 
of the stately seventeenth-century mirrors of Howton, 
and say with passionate regret — 

" I have nothing fair about me but my eyes. I 
live in the sunshine, and yet have no joy. Ah, if 
God had only made me beautiful I " 

To Jean it was a real sorrow having no children. 
Some of the young women of her acquaintance con- 
gratulated her. She was so lucky, they said, to have 
no interruptions to her pleasures, but Jean hungered 
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for something to love, somebody to whom she need 
have no fear in confessing it, and she knew that a 
child's hand might reach down for her what nobody 
else could— the key of her husband's heart. 

An hour after her conversation with her husband, 
Jean appeared on the stately flight of stairs that led 
down from her boudoir to the front door, as is seen in 
some of our palaces of the North. 

From these widespreading avenues of elms and 
beeches were to be seen dotted in formal regularity 
amidst the great sweep of chase that extended as far 
as the eye could reach. 

Jean got into her carriage. 

" Hold *em in, my lady," said the old coachman, 
Jackson, who accompanied her. "Taffy is rather 
fresh," and he pointed to one of the ponies, who was 
pawing the ground impatiently. 

Jean nodded, and whistled to Nick, her Aberdeen 
terrier, to jump in by her side, which he promptly 
did. Then she gave the ponies their heads, and 
trotted like the wind up a far-branching avenue of 
beech, and so out of the lodge. 

It was an exquisite day of late summer. Gera- 
niums flashed in the cottage windows as she passed, 
whilst stocks and asters brightened up the gardens, 
while here and there a stately sunflower appeared, or 
the flame-like spike of a gladiolus. The far hills, 
where the grouse lived, lay shrouded in a tender blue 
mist, whilst not far away her ear caught the sound of 
the musical droning of a mowing-machine working 
in a cornfield. 

It struck her all as restful and beautiful, and the 
sunshine was gay and not oppressive. 
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About a mile from the Hall she met Lord Don- 
caster. He was riding, and talking to his agent. He 
rode up, and spoke to her across the hedge. 

"It's a splendid crop of wheat Ah, you are 
going, Jean, to see those poor people. He's very ill, 
you say, Dalton ? " and he turned to his agent. 

"Poor fellow, I hardly think that he can pull 
through," was the reply. 

" Well, do what you can," said Lord Doncaster to 
hb wife. " But don't take Nick ; he's sure to be a 
nuisance, and fight with Mrs. Dalton's dog, or do 
something tiresome. He is a born idiot Put him 
down, and he'll run home with me." 

** Oh, Nick's all right," replied Jean, somewhat 
nettled on account of her dog. *' I'll have him shut 
up at the stables." 

" You had much better not take him," persisted 
Lord Doncaster. " That dog*s a pest i he will obey 
nobody. Anyway, be in time to receive Cynthia," he 
called after her. 

Jean made no reply, and drove on quickly. The 
unfortunate allusion to the Duchess's arrival made 
her determined to turn a deaf ear to her husband's 
wishes, and not to part with her dog. She would 
have been delighted to have done so, she argued to 
herself, if he had asked her nicely, but just then Nick, 
in spite of all his tiresome ways, was very dear to her. 
After all, she thought, he loves me, in his own naughty 
way, very dearly. It is true he does run the sheep, 
and kills the prize bantams whenever he gets a 
chance, but then he cares — and with poor Jean's 
hungry craving for affection, that was a cloak that 
covered a multitude of sins. 
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Lady Doncaster drove on past fields of golden 
corn and by verdant seas of pine-green turnips. On 
the quiet country road she met hardly any one, for all 
the cottagers were working in the fields. They only 
once passed a woman and child, and a little further 
on came across a boy riding on a shaggy pony, and 
singing as he rode, ** My love, she loves, and that's 
enough for me." Jean pulled up her ponies to make 
room for him, then tightened her hold of the reins, to 
try and hear the continuation of the song, but the 
lad's voice died away in the distance as he turned 
into a side lane, and he vanished from sight. 

A moment later, Jean drove up to Mrs. Dalton's 
door. A charming old farm red-brick manor house, 
half hidden in purple clematis and gloire de Dijon 
roses, was the home of the agent and his wife. 

The old coachman took his mistress's reins. Jean, 
followed by a maid bearing her gifts, found herself a 
minute later in Mrs. Dalton's pretty parlour. Mrs. 
Dalton rose to greet her. After a few moments' 
conversation, she said — 

" If you will kindly wait, Lady Doncaster, I will 
let Cissie know that you are here, and she will come 
and thank you herself." 

" Oh, don't trouble her." 

"Oh, it will be no trouble," persisted Mrs. 
Daltoa " Cissie would be very sorry not to thank 
you," and so saying, Mrs. Dalton slipped out of 
the room. 

A few minutes later, a very slender girlish figure 
entered the apartment. 

"I am Mrs. Percival," said a gentle voice, and 
Cissie noticed Lady Doncaster's look of inquiry as 
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she came in. ^ Thank you, thank you" she mur- 
mured, seeing the grapes and the grouse. 

Mrs. Percival looked very thin and fragile, almost 
more like thistledown that is blown across a common 
on autumn days than solid flesh and blood. 

" It is so good of you to come," she said ; " and so 
kind to bring me things that he will like." 

Cissie Percival was very small, with delicate tiny 
features, and a face that was like a moonbeam, tender, 
but very worn, and of ashen pallor. 

*' I am so glad to be of use," said Jean, simply. 
It was quite easy to her to talk to the little woman. 
She was a woman in distress, and in real sorrow 
people are always easy to understand, Jean argued ; 
for what they say is real. " I fear," she added, " that 
you have had a very bad time." 

" It has been a terrible time," replied Cissie, with 
a little tremulous wave of her tiny hands. *' I have 
been beside myself. It is an awful thing," she said, 
half to herself, " to see what one loves best dying — 
dying — and to think one can do nothing but wai* 
Sid," she added, with a sob, " is all I have." 

" All you have ? " inquired Lady Doncaster. 

** Yes, all I have. But why should I bother yoi 
You will not care to hear about Sid and me," ai 
Cissie laughed nervously. 

" Do tell me," said Lady Doncaster very gent 
" I am always so sorry for anybody in trouble." 

"Well, then," continued Mrs. Percival, "if y 
really want to know, I will tell you all " ; and bef 
Cissie quite knew what she was doing she had sea 
herself by Jean, and found herself telling the storj 
her life to a sympathetic and attentive listener. 
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** My father and mother died when I was quite 
young, and I was brought up by my aunt, Mrs. 
Rainham, who knows Mrs. Murray, I think. But 
aunts don't often count for much in life," she said, 
with a nervous smile. ** She meant to be kind ; but 
somehow couldn't manage it. It's sad to think how 
many people wish to give you love, and can only 
give you the rind of discipline and commonplace. 
Poor auntie, she meant to do her best ; but I was 
very lonely till Sid came." 

" And then ? " inquired Lady Doncaster. 

" Oh, then," continued Mrs. Percival, her sad eyes 
half closed, and talking as if she was only half awake 
** I was quite happy. It was a bright spring day, 
when the beeches were starting into green, and all 
the gardens were bright with the blossom of the pear 
and apple— one of those days in which it is a joy to 
live — and he came, and we went down the river from 
Maidenhead on Mr. Delapier's steam-launch. The 
other women said it was cold, and that the English 
climate was horrid ; but I don't think I felt anything 
but perfectly happy. Of course, he said nothing ; 
Englishmen don't the first time they meet a girl they 
like ; but it came all right" 

^ It came all right," repeated Jean, with a tender 
smile. 

^Oh yes I he told me afterwards that he had 
really met a friend ; that before he had often felt very 
lonely. He also had no father or mother, and said 
that he was often very unhappy ; and then we met 
again and again ; and all that happy summer I felt 
as if my feet hardly touched the ground, as if I was 
living in an enchanted garden — not quite real, but 
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very beautiful. And at last one day we wanden 
out into Windsor Great Park together, and he askc 
me to be his wife. But why am I telling you all this 
You are a complete stranger. I must be tiring yo 
I fear." 

** Oh no," said Jean. ** Do tell me alL You ca 
for him so much.'' 

** I love him in my heart of hearts," came bac 
Cissy's answer. "You see, just after we married, S 
had to go out to South Africa with the volunte 
regiment to which he belonged ; and I felt as if n 
heart would break. I said very little ; but I felt as 
something was dying within me, as he wrung my hai 
at the station. ' Keep your heart up, little woma 
I shall be back soon.' Then the days went as if th< 
and I were broken on the wheel of life ; and I w 
very, very lonely. I lived on in our little home, ai 
his letters, and mine to him, were the events of my li 
— and all the rest were shadows. Then came at la 
the awful news last winter that he was wounded. I 
had been attached to another regiment, and that 
how he was in that engagment with Benson. 

** I remember it all so well, it was a bitterly cc 
day ; and as I poked up my fire in my little lodgii 
I shivered, thinking of him ; and somehow, before 
got the newspaper, I knew that bad news awaited n 

" Then I heard voices calling in the street, and 
cried out to Anne, our ' general,' to run out and get 

paper, and then Oh, it was horrible ! horrible 

and Cissie shuddered as she spoke. 

" Poor dear," whispered Jean, and took her ha 
softly in hers, and patted it gently as one might t 
child in distress. 
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"Yes," continued Mrs. Percival, "it was awful. 
I wanted to go out at once, but I had not the money 
to pay my passage ; and my uncle and aunt said it 
was wrong to be hysterical, and that the nurses were 
excellent out there, and that I should only be in the 
way. So I stayed on. I thought I should have died. 
Every wind seemed to pierce me, and I could not 
bear the noise of the streets ; but somehow one does 
not die. I think I must be very tough. And then 
one foggy morning, when I had to start my em- 
broidery by the lamp, I got a letter. 

*' * I am better,' he wrote, ' only weak as a kitten. 
Enteric after a wound would have been enough to 
kill Samson ; but I have pulled through, and we shall 
have a good time together. I knew you cared so 
much that I just wouldn't die, and shall soon come 
back to you.' " 

"Ah!" murmured Lady Doncaster, "your love 
saved him." 

" Perhaps it did ; but his love for me is as great as 
mine. All my time I worked and worked. I hardly 
went out only late in the evenings ; but I thought of 
nothing but having him back, and what I would do 
for him. I used to look at rugs in the shop windows, 
and then count up my money and think of how I 
would buy one to cover him up when he would lie 
down on my little sofa ; and it was to be of the best 
vicuna. Then I would go out in the gloaming, when 
the light was no longer good to work by, and look in 
at the fruit shops, and think of how I would buy him 
fruit— expensive forced fruit, or turtle soup, spring 
chickens, or game — and how delightful it was to be 
making money by my embroidery. Nobody knows 
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what a comfort my dear little needle was to me, and 
what a companion and what a joy the brilliant- 
coloured silks were. Some women now smoke, and 
so get rid of their worries and their sorrows. Well, 
I worked instead, and I seemed to work my griefs 
and my hopes into my flowers, and so got comfort 
and strength. And all the time, whilst I was working, 
I used to think of him ; and I believe somehow that 
something of my love got into the roses, for Lady 
Manwarring told me that she never saw anything so 
lovely as my flowers ; and Mrs. Dascent told me 
that my white heather was exquisite, and quite 
natural — but that is not to be wondered at, because, 
you see, I copied a bunch of white heather that 
he had once sent me from the Highlands when 
we were engaged ; and that I always kept in my 
desk." 

" How happy you must have been to have had 
him back ! " said Lady Doncaster, her eyes a little 
moist with pity and tender interest 

" Yes, yes, it was very beautiful ; but my dear 
came back so feeble that my heart sank within me 
when I saw him. He just tottered off the boat with 
a stick, and he looked so frail that I hardly knew him 
for the strong and handsome young fellow that had 
gone out to the war only eighteen months before — 
but nothing mattered ; I thought only he has come 
back, he has come back." 

" It must have been delightful to have had him 
back," said Lady Doncaster, dreamily. 

" Oh yes ; I laughed and cried with joy. Do you 
know what it is to feel so happy that you would like 
to die? — because you know you can never be so 
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happy again — ^that is how I felt when I kissed Sid 
after his long absence." 

" I can imagine it," said Lady Doncaster, sadly. 

"Well," continued Mrs. Percival, "I bought the 
rug, a lovely fawn one, and of the best vicuna, and I 
covered my Sid up, for he seemed alwajrs cold, and I 
got him fruit — fruit from Tadman's, and beef essence 
from the Mango Stores in Bond Street But they 
didn't do him half the good that I had hoped for, or 
that they should have done. He looked so white, 
and kept so thin, and coughed, and every time he 
coughed I felt a new despair. If I said anything, he 
only smiled and said he was all right, and talked of 
going back to the bank, and once he did get there, 
but he got giddy on a stool and had to be taken back 
by Thompson, the head-clerk, in a cab, and then 
Maggie Dalton came and we came down here, and he 
seemed much better for the country till he caught 
cold at the Highmore cricket-match ; and then, and 

then " and here Cissy's voice broke down into 

bitter weeping. 

Lady Doncaster looked on in tender dismay. 
" Can I send you any other doctor, dear, if you are 
not satisfied with Dr. Tyson ? or may I not write to 
the Milltown Street Nurses' Home at Holgate, and 
get some one to help you to nurse him ? Do let me 
do something for you. Do let me, it would make me 
so happy." 

** Thank you, thank you ; but I don't think any 
doctor could do more than Dr. Tyson," came back 
Cissy's answer ; ** and I sometimes feel/' she added 
between her sobs, " that he will be with me so little 
time that I cannot let any one wait on him but 
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myself. How good you are," she said after a pause. 
Ctssy*s face lit up with grateful smiles. ''And to 
think that I was frightened at the thought of meeting 
you and thanking you, but I know now that you 
understand what it is to love as I do. Sid is asleep, 
now, and I must be brave, and hope in spite of all, 
in spite of his weakness and the strain on his heart 
with all that he went through from exposure and poor 
food, that God will be merciful and give him back to 
me. Whs^tever happens," Cissy said with a gasp, '* I 
have been very happy. I gave Sid all my love, and 
he gave me his." Her last words were very simple 
and full of quiet dignity, and as she spoke Cissy got 
up, laid for a moment Lady Doncaster's hand in hers, 
and then left the room. 

Almost immediately after Mrs. Dalton entered 
the apartment Lady Doncaster begged that her 
pony-carriage might come round to the door. 

'' I have guests," she said, '' and I must be back in 
time to receive them." 

During the interval of the order for the ponies 
and their coming round, Mrs. Dalton employed the 
time by talking freely of her guests. 

" Poor dears ! " she said, " it is a sad story, a love 
marriage, and they are as poor as church mice, but so 
happy in spite of everything that one cannot alto- 
gether regret the marriage. They are all the world 
to each other — in fact, they have nothing else. I 
hardly think he can recover. He has no strength 
left, but if he dies it will kill her." 

"Let me know, Mrs. Dalton, what I can do. I 
am so sorry." But, as she spoke, Lady Doncaster, in 
her heart of hearts left not without some sense of 
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envy. ** She has known what it is to have a great 
happiness," she thought ** She has loved with all her 
heart and soul, and been loved in return. Whereas 
I, who seem to have so much, have in reality so little." 
And so musing, Lady Doncaster got into her carriage. 
" Even love as a great pain is better than no love at 
all," she said to herself. 

The little ponies started off with a dash, and 
almost caught the white gatepost in the wheels of the 
carriage, so impatient were they to return to their 
own stables. 

" Mind, my lady, mind," bleated Jackson, the old 
family coachman. "Them is very spirited, they 
Welshers." 

Nickie sat by his mistress's side with a dreamy 
look of superlative contempt, mingled with sublime 
content 

" Have you been a good dog, Nickie ? " inquired 
his mistress. Upon this the little dog looked at her 
and slightly wagged his tail, as much as to say a 
man of the world such as I am knows how to make 
himself at home wherever he goes. 

All went rightly till they reached the park, 
when Nickie suddenly got impatient at remaining 
in the carriage. Probably he scented a rabbit, 
anyway he began to fight Jean playfully, and to 
whimper. 

Jean stopped her ponies and leant over the low 
miniature phaeton to drop the little dog over the 
side. In doing so she loosened and lowered her 
reins. At the same moment Taffy switched his tail 
to displace an unwelcome fiy. This frightened him, 
and he immediately put back his ears and began to 
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kick. His companion took alarm, and before old 
Jackson could get out and put back the rein in its 
proper place the two ponies started off at a furious 
headlong pace, in and out of avenues, tearing across 
the grass, and over patches of bracken and beds of 
nettles, till they hurled themselves down a steep 
ravine and lay entangled at the bottom amongst the 
shattered harness and broken carriage. 

Jean had sought vainly to stop the ponies, but 
maddened by fear they had proved too strong for her 
and Jackson to control — she was thrown some way 
off the carriage, and her head in falling had come into 
violent collision with the bole of an oak. 

The old coachman, curiously enough, was not 
injured. After lying a little while dazed, he got up 
and went to his mistress's assistance. Then, seeing 
an under-keeper, and a labourer cutting nettles in the 
far distance, he hailed them not without difficulty, 
asked their help, and together they bore back Jean, 
after first liberating the struggling ponies. 

"'Tis a bad job, Jim," said Jackson to the game- 
keeper. " These here ponies is regular rakes. Give 
me sixteen-handers, and you know where you is. But 
with these thirteen-handers, 'tis like keepin' pet 
devils or forrineers, and her ladyship so koind and 
thoughtful to all at Hall and in village too." 

They bore Jean past solemn avenues of sombre 
leafy trees in their dark summer glory, until they 
reached the stately flight of stairs that led from the 
deer park to her boudoir. Jean lay white and only 
half conscious in their arms. As they carried her up 
she only dimly heard voices coming from the stone 
terrace. Lord Doncaster and the Boratons were 
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having tea there amidst half-tropical palms and tubs 
flashing with scarlet geraniums and begonias. 

" How like my wife not to be here/' she thought 
she heard her husband say in a tone of annoyance, and 
then a beautiful woman in a mauve ^erge gave a 
little scream and pointed downwards. 

''What has happened, Hals?" she cried, and 
without waiting for an answer the Duchess of Boraton 
and Lord Doncaster ran down the stairs. 

'' Send for the doctor at once, and tell a groom to 
ride and tell Mrs. Murray," and then without another 
word Lord Doncaster slipped his arms round his 
young wife's waist, carried her up to her boudoir and 
laid her on a sofa. 

"Do not leave me, Hals," said Jean, a strange 
fire lighting up her mournful eyes. 

" My dear, I have sent for your mother. She will 
be here directly, and Tyson too I " 

" Don't leave me," Jean wailed. " My poor head 
hurts so, and I feel so weak." 

The Duchess of Boraton stood by and arranged 
the cushions behind her head, and asked Jean in 
tender tones where the pain was. But Jean took no 
notice, and only held her husband's hand, smiling 
dreamily all the while into his face. She felt ineffably 
happy. All sense of pain almost was gone. All 
sense of jealousy also seemed past '' I can tell him 
all — all — ^just once, and then anything can happen," 
she murmured to herself. 

Soon after Tyson, the old doctor, arrived — a 
dried-up little pipkin of a man, weather-beaten but 
kindly. 

He shook his head as he felt Lady Doncaster's 
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pulse and noted the ghastly gash and bruise at the 
back of her head. 

" She must be kept quite quiet, my lord/' he said 
at last. 

A minute later the Duchess left the room. '^ Call 
me, Hals/' she said, "if I can be of use." Her 
beautiful eyes were wet with tears. 

" Do not send him away," pleaded Jean, noticing 
the doctor's grave demeanour; and looking at her 
husband, she added with a smile, "It shall not be 
for long, and I want so much to tell him something." 

"Let it be, my lord, as her ladyship wishes," 
said the old doctor sadly, and withdrew. 

When they were alone, Jean said softly, " Stoop 
•^ down, dear," and then with an effort threw her poor 
mutilated hands and arms around Lord Doncaster's 
neck. 

" I am so happy," she murmured, " so happy. I 
have never been able to tell you of my love, and now," 
said the poor child, " it is all over. Only believe that 
I loved you, that I loved you more than anybody 
else, more than myself, almost more than God." 

Then her voice broke, and he tried to stop her. 
" Don't stop me," she cried piteously, " I have only 
this once to say it in — all the love of my lifetime. A 
great fire burnt in my heart, but being of the North 
I couldn't find a way to tell you." 

Lord Doncaster made no answer, but disengaged 
one of the poor hands, and kissed it softly. 

" Hals," cried Jean with effort, " why have I now 
only the courage to tell you this because I am dying ? 
and yet, dear, don't think I want to reproach you. 
We cannot give our love at will. It is the great force 
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of life, and to women like me often has more pain 
than joy." 

"Only get better, little girl," Lord Doncaster 
answered, ** and I will give you such a good time. I 
have been a beast, but I thought you only married 
me for my title — I was wrong, dear. Forgive me, 
forgive me." 

For all answer, Jean smiled radiantly into her 
husband's face. A look of inexpressible rapture lit 
up her eyes. 

"Must one die to be happy?" she murmured, 
and then with a gentle sigh fell back amongst the 
cushions. 

A few minutes later the Duchess and the doctor 
returned. 

They found Lord Doncaster still kneeling by his 
wife's body. 

" One never knows one possesses a jewel till one 
has lost it," he said bitterly. 

^ Hush ! dear," said his beautiful cousin, an 
expression of exquisite pity playing on her face. " A 
great love is like a mighty fire, it burns up all the 
dross out of our natures." Then she added very 
gently, " Jean will not have died in vain if you can 
realize how much she loved you, and how much you 
owed her." 
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A RAY OF LIGHT 

yer holds to tramps, and I doesn't,'' said 
on, gardener, groom, and male factotum 
to Mrs. Dugdale. 

peaker was a strong, burly fellow, and he 
th the strong accent of one of the North 

ates towns, 'a do. They flings their rubbish 
there, and everywhere, till yer can't hardly 
omin' here, comin' there, and never settlin'. 
e responsible for brushes nor brooms, not to 
doves, nor bantams, if yer 'arbour such-loike 
d ril tell yer this, and Mrs. Dugdale too." 
lady whom Ben addressed was a slender 
^f almost girlish appearance, although really 
nclair had married her cousin, an officer in a 
egiment, some ten years before, but she did 
her age. Helen had soft brown hair, which 
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"I want nobody to be 'ard-hearted," continued 
Ben, reddening and somewhat truculently, " but I say 
if yer give, gi' to such as desarves it To poor lone 
females, if yer loikes. But go first to parson. Fm a 
Churchman meseln, and he'll know where to find yer 
some as really wants a cloak and summat to fill their 
bellies with, but a shillin' here, and a shillin' there, and 
a cut off the ham continual, 'tis enough to drive cook 
mad and to gi' me a grey head. 'Tis a bit of boot 
liftin' as the gentry want" 

Then Ben snapped his mouth and began brushing 
his coat furiously, and implied that the interview that 
he had graciously granted his young mistress was over. 

Helen Sinclair's story was a sad one, although 
hers was a sorrow bravely and nobly borne. At 
twenty-two she had married her cousin, Henry 
Sinclair. Almost immediately after their marriage 
Henry had been obliged to join his regiment on 
active service. A frontier war, a skirmish, and one 
officer killed in taking a hill position and beating 
back the tribesmen, was the short account given in 
the papers, but the world was over for Helen. 

At twenty-two she was left a widow, and her 
life was over. Some months after Helen was a 
widow she became a mother, but the baby, a seven 
months' child, only lived a few days, and Helen was 
left a second time broken-hearted. A gentle, strong 
woman, she said but little, but grieved the more. 
Her mother, Mrs. Dugdale, gave her what sympathy 
she could, but it is not in the power of weak natures 
to console the strong. 

Mrs. Dugdale was one of those kindly, good- 
natured, somewhat shallow women, who cannot 
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understand a great passion. That Helen should 
mourn her husband and her baby was natural enough, 
but that Helen should refuse to be comforted as year 
after year went by and not seek consolation in 
another marriage was not only foolish but unnatural. 

"My dear," Mrs. Dugdale would say to her 
daughter, "there's your cousin Dick Sowerby, and 
young Morley, and Mr. Marchmount They all like 
you, why will you persist in making yourself unhappy 
and in living a wasted life ? " 

Then Helen at last made up her mind to go out 
and do something. Her life in her old home seemed 
to her unwanted, stale. Her sisters were younger 
than she was, and she felt a little in the way in the 
dark dresses of her widowhood and with her hermit- 
like views of life. So she announced that she meant 
to train as a hospital nurse, and go out later in that 
capacity. 

"What an idea, Helen!" Carrie, her youngest 
sister, had said. "You'll find it horrid, washing dirty 
people's feet, making smelly beds, and doing I don't 
know what alL" 

But, in spite of remonstrance, Helen had duly 
undergone her full training in two hospitals, and 
had at last gained her full certificates. 

Two years before our story begins, Helen's father, 
Horace Dugdale, had died suddenly. He had been 
out hunting immediately after a frost. The hbrse, 
unfortunately, had blundered in taking a fence and 
had slipped up and fallen on his master. The squire 
had been brought back senseless to the Hall, and had 
never spoken again. Helen had been telegraphed 
for at once. All that a devoted daughter could do 
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she had done. She had watched night and day by 
her father's bedside, tended him with the tenderest 
pity, and it was in her arms that he had breathed 
his last. 

Later Helen's two sisters, Carrie and Looloo, had 
declared that they must go to London, live in a flat, 
and one study music and the other painting. ^ Some 
one must live with me," Mrs. Dugdale had wailed, 
and Helen had settled down in the country with her 
mother, in the small dower-house known as West 
Holmby Croft Manor. She visited the poor, and 
drove out with her mother in the brougham almost 
every afternoon of the year since her return. 

" I could not ask the younger girls to give up their 
lives," Mrs. Dugdale would often say to friends at 
tea-parties, " but Helen is different You see she is 
no longer young, and, being a widow, she may as well 
live with me as anywhere else." So Helen, although 
she had a passion for nursing and relieving pain, gave 
up her life without a murmur and devoted herself to 
her mother. 

Helen's face was very sweet and gentle, but for 
all its sweetness it was not lacking in strength. 

She was always at hand when her mother needed 
her ; would go on her knees fifty times a day to pick 
up her worsted ball, or allow herself to be interrupted 
in whatever she was doing to listen sympathetically 
to her mother's household worries, or laugh over some 
faded anecdote of Mrs. Dugdale's youth which she 
had heard, perhaps, the third time that morning. 
Some people are made very hard by sorrow. It 
seems to narrow and limit, not only their hearts, 
but their powers of understanding, ^j It is only the 
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royal natures that are purified and uplifted by 
adversity, who grow greater by pain, and who become 
more indulgent by oft-shed tears. 

But Helen was one of those beautiful souls. She 
had, as she knew, in her heart's heart gone down into 
hell when her husband died. It was a grief that she 
realized, even when she first heard the news, would be 
to her terrible — final as far as her life was concerned 
— and then later, when she had hoped for consolation 
in a mother's duties and devotion, she had only found 
grief and death. But Helen had a strong luminous 
faith, and knew that the sorrows of life are alon^ 
mortal, and the joys immortal ; and though much c 
the habitual gaiety of her face was gone, there wa 
something sweet and great, even in its sorrow. Ye 
to children, and to the poor, Helen's manner was nc 
only kind, but sympathetic; she would laugh an^ 
play with the little ones delightfully, and her brother' 
little girls always said that Aunty Nell was next best t 
being a boy ; whilst old Robin Dawes, the old paris 
clerk, declared that " a sight of Mrs. Sinclair's face ws 
the best physic that he knew.'' 

Never could Helen bear to see anything or an^^ 
body in pain, or in want Once a week she droi 
over with Ben, and spent the morning at Holga 
hospital in the children's ward. Helen had a swe< 
high, treble voice, and would sit by the little on 
and sing them nursery rhymes, or tell them the mc 
delightful fairy-stories imaginable. The old worn 
of the workhouse also loved her. 

''There's somethin' in Dugdale's lass that is 
flesh and blood," one poor woman said to anotl- 
" She isn't roight pretty ; but her cometh as if ; 
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had stepped straight out of the presence of the 
Lord." 

And this was just it Without stringent doctrine ; 
without any undue accentuation of her own sorrows, 
Helen always made those she was with believe some- 
how in the immortality of the soul, and in the good- 
ness of God. How was it done, who shall say ? for 
Helen certainly, in the words of Mrs. Jarson, Ben's 
wife, "never preached at yer; but her just served till 
the loight came through." 

But to retiu'n, after giving a short sketch of my 
heroine's antecedents, to her attitude towards honest 
Ben, whom we had left also after railing at her, brush- 
ing his clothes assiduously. Helen did not reply to 
his sallies of wrath, but quickly turned away and 
went into the garden. 

It was late in February, and the sun was sitting in 
a gold and orange splendour ; whilst in the west the 
light was fading away in soft lavenders, and in dim 
peach-tinted clouds. 

All was very still. Helen walked down the neat 
gravel path, peeped into the flower borders, and 
picked here and there a few snowdrops. 

From the garden arose the scent of newly turned 
soil ; whilst on a branch of an apple-tree a missel- 
thrush poured forth his rhapsody. It was very 
beautiful, and for the moment Helen forgot the little 
worries of the day; how the cook had had high 
words with the housemaid, and how she had spent 
the morning in consoling her mother because her 
sister Carrie had written to the effect that she would 
not spend her Easter at Holmby Croft 

The sky seemed literally of red gold behind the 
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piping thrush. First, as Helen listened, there came 
the long-drawn note of dim inquiry, and then the 
answer of boundless rapture. Helen paused to hear, 
her snowdrops in her hand, a little sad as a woman 
perhaps must be, who finds herself surrounded by the 
beautiful things of life, and is yet bereft of its joys, 
and who knows her story is told. Then, as Helen 
was about to rejoin her mother at the tea-table, she 
stopped suddenly, for she certainly heard some one 
speak to her across the gate that led into the main 
high-road from Jackston to Manchester. 

Endless weary men and women tramped there all 
through the summer-time. Women often offered 
baskets for sale ; men passed by in July or August, 
and volunteered to make hay or to bind corn, and all 
walked by with that weary, homeless look, which is 
such a sad part, and indication of the wanderer's life. 

This time it was the voice of an educated man 
that spoke. 

"Miss, could you give me something? I am 
ashamed to ask ; but I am in great need." 

Helen turned round quickly, and saw a tall, dark 
man, out at elbows, in dirty soiled clothes, ill brushed, 
ill cared for ; but the voice was unmistakably that of 
a man who once had lived in a home of refinement, 
and who had associated once with gentlemen as com- 
panions. Helen approached him ; her first impulse, 
remembering Ben's hostile attitude, was to give the 
poor wanderer a coin from her purse, and to bid him 
begone. Then she looked again, and the man looked 
so tired that she had not in her heart to tell him 
to ga 

Helen opened the gate, and bade the man go and 
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rest for awhile in the little green summer-house, which 
stands with stained-glass windows at the top of the 
garden. 

'' I will come out presently," she said, '' and bring 
you some cocoa, and some cake." 

A few minutes later, Helen brought out on a tray 
some cocoa and a large plate of cake and bread and 
butter. She placed the tray on the rough-hewn log 
which formed the table of the arbour, and bade the 
man eat 

The wanderer ate for the first few moments with 
avidity. Then, remembering Helen's presence, he 
blushed, and said apologetically — 

" I'm hardly fit to eat before a lady — but I was so 
hungry." 

Helen begged him not to think of her. 

" I will come back presently," she said, " for the 
plates. Do not hurry. Stay till you are rested," 
and she left him. 

Then Helen went in ; and she found that the 
second post also had brought forth a crop of worries. 
Mrs. Allen Dugdale, Mrs. Dugdale's daughter-in-law, 
wished to motor over on Saturday and see her 
mother-in-law. 

"So inconsiderate," her mother-in-law said, "of 
Dodo, when she knows that my cook will be away ; 
I told her to come on Friday." A little later, 
the poor lady became terribly exercised about the 
arrival of the motor. " There was no place to stand 
it in," she declared. If it stood in the road, she 
feared it might be damaged by some passing tramp 
or boy ; and if the chauffeur did not come in, who 
would take him out his dinner ? 
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Afterwards, Mrs. Dugdale began to talk about 
her daughter Looloo. Looloo had a cold, she knew. 
She hated flats ; she was sure that they were draughty. 
Why could not the girls, she wailed, stay at home, 
and marry, and teach in Sunday-schools, and, in fact, 
walk in the same level paths that their mothers had 
walked in before them t For some time, the poor 
lady hid her face in her sofa-cushions, and refused to 
be comforted. Helen gently but gravely sought to 
console her old mother. One of Helen's chief 
charms was that she never took other people's 
sorrows or grievances lightly. Her sympathy was 
very deep, because it sprang from love ; and after 
assuring her mother that she would write to Dodo, 
her fashionable little sister-in-law, and suggest a 
more convenient day, and promising that she would 
send ofTa prescription of the family doctor's that her 
mother had complete faith in, for the restoration of 
Looloo's health, Helen walked back to the garden, 
to bring back the tray and empty plates which she 
had carried out for the tramp's tea. To her surprise, 
the man was still there. Although the light had nearly 
died out of the sky, and although darkness was 
swiftly falling, Helen noticed, as she approached him, 
that the wanderer's hat was still ofT, and rested on 
the ground by his side. His head, she saw, was ben' 
down, and he seemed to be waiting aimlessly, as if t 
the objects of life were gone. AlS Helen came it 
view, the tramp rose, bowed low, and stood, with I 
hat, which he had caught up in his hand, hanp 
limply beside him. 

Helen {Hit a piece of moaey in his palv 
said — 
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"If you mean to get to Jackston to-night, you 
should start at once." 

The wanderer looked at her, and bowed again, 
but she noted that he did not replace his hat upon 
his head. 

•* Ought you not to put your hat on ? " she said 
gently, "the evening air is chill — ^you will catch 
cold." 

The wanderer looked at her and shook his head. 
" I cannot put on my hat here," he said ; " it is holy 
ground." Then, without preamble, he told Helen the 
story of his life. " Do listen to me," he said ; " a 
friend, even for a few minutes, means so much." 

Then, sad and dejected, the tramp told her that 
his name was Clarence King, and that, before he had 
taken to the roads he had been a clerk. 

" I got dismissed two years ago," he said, " for no 
serious fault, but because I was inefficient and had 
a quick temper. My father was once rich, and I was 
educated at a public school and then at Oxford. My 
father speculated, then came the crash, and I had 
to work. My father was ruined, and we boys, as 
the saying is, had to turn to and do something. I 
had no gifts ; in fact, I only did very badly what 
any number of other men can do well. I had no 
business habits, but it seemed the only thing left for 
me, was to turn into a clerk. My hunter was sold, 
and if I could get a holiday on Saturdays, I ran with 
the hounds on foot Unfortunately, I had a weak 
chest, and people got tired of helping me, and the 
partners in the bank of waiting for me to get through 
my work. 

"One day one of the partners lost his temper 
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with me for having made a blunder in some accounts, 
and I forgot what I was, a clerk by their good-nature, 
and answered back. My life at the bank was over 
I got my notice, and my mother wept, and implored 
me to beg Mr. Hurlston's pardon, and to eat humble 
pie, but I wouldn't Iron," said Clarence, " had not 
yet entered into my very souL Since then I have 
wandered by day, slept in haystacks, and passed the 
winter in workhouses. I have never been to my 
mother since, for I have been ashamed that she 
should see me in these clothes. But I have not for- 
gotten the old days, when she and I loved each othen 
and when she was proud of her eldest son. I often 
think," he said, " of my Eton days, when I thought 
the world was before me, and when I believed I should 
do great things." 

As he spoke, the wanderer's voice broke, and he 
wept like a little child. 

" Put on your hat, at least," said Helen, humbly, 
"and take heart I will find you work. We will 
somehow " 

" I never can work," he said sadly. " I wish to, 
but I cannot make myself work long," so saying, he 
took up his hat and moved away. As Helen passed 
him, tray in hand, a snowdrop that she had gathered 
that afternoon slipped from her dress and fell upon 
the ground. 

The vagrant stopped, raised the flower to his lips, 
and reverently kissed it 

" I thank God," he said, " that I have been in the 
presence of one of His angels to-night," and then 
he went out into the darkness. 
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THE LAST HOPE 

Squire Jakes and his wife Venus, of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, lived at 4, Paradise Row, at 
Holgate. 

Squire was a collier at the Manston Works, and 
before her marriage Venus had been a general 
servant at Sugdon Hall, to a neighbouring farmer. 
The names of my hero and heroine may seem strange 
and fantastic to Midland ears, but in the West 
Riding they are not unknown. 

Squire was a big burly fellow, with clear blue 
eyes, and light sandy hair, and clear complexion 
after he had tubbed himself; Venus, his wife, was a 
delicate, fragile young woman of twenty-one or two. 
She was slightly built, with a girlish figure, and 
possessed luminous dark-grey eyes, and jet-black 
hair derived from a Cornish grandmother. Her 
mother, moreover, came from Shropshire, and 
although Venus was Yorkshire bred, she had none 
of the jocund abruptness, good-natured and down- 
right merriment that is so often characteristic of the 
Yorkshire peasant. Venus spoke in a soft, musical 
voice, which ran up into high soprano notes at the 
end of her sentences, as is the way of women of the 
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West, and she never clipped her sentences as is 
the manner of the North, but seemed to dwell upon 
her words at times, making, as Squire said, music 
from them as wild birds do out of their jugg-jugg in 
springtime. 

Squire was so called by his father because it was 
a name in his family. ^Dad had it, and them as 
cumed afore." Squire was a bluff, jolly fellow, kept 
his ^ tyke," and was open-handed, tender-hearted to 
young 'uns, betted freely, attended football-matches, 
and shouted loudly at public meetings and elections. 
He was pronounced by his mates to be the ** roight 
sort," and it was deemed better to have Squire on 
your side than as an antagonist 

Some four years before our story begins, one day 
in the first days of April, Squire, can in hand, after 
the fashion of colliers, walked down a side lane out 
of Holgate and away into the country fields by 
Sugdon Hall, and so towards his colliery. It was 
a lovely day, the sun shone down in golden streaks 
athwart patches of white mist 

The old wrought-iron gates of the once honour- 
able old manor-house stood invitingly ajar. In the 
untidy pleasaunce that surrounded the hall. Squire 
noticed that the horse-chestnuts were brown and 
sticky, and that one branch was bursting into leaf, 
whilst just before the old latticed panes there blazed 
brilliant patches of yellow and purple crocuses. 

On her knees, scrubbing the doorsteps, knelt a 
young girL She was very fragile, and seemed hardly 
more than a child. Whilst she scrubbed, she sang 
with a clear, sweet voice like a stream finding its 
way over hill and dale to join the sea. 
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" Tis love, lad, that makes the world go round/' 
were the only words that Squire could distinguish ; 
but it was a pretty sight — the budding trees, the 
slender maiden in a pink print, and overhead the 
brilliant sky. 

Perhaps folks who live out of the smoke habitu- 
ally, hardly know how great is the exhilaration of a 
clear, bright day after the long, dreary fogs and 
bitter winters of the West Riding. 

Squire stood quite still and listened. 

" Tis love, lad, that makes the world go round," 
ran the old song — the words were very simple, but 
the little singer, all unconscious of Squire's presence, 
uttered them with pathetic fire ; and Squire, as he 
heard her repeat them in the different verses, 
wondered who the lucky lad could be that could fill 
the little lass's life with so much happiness. 

Then, in the midst of her singing, suddenly the 
girl looked up, blushed rosy red, and was silent as a 
lark that drops to earth. 

" Sorry if I intruded," blurted forth Squire. " No 
damage, I hope." Then taking courage, he added, 
pulling awkwardly at his cap, "'Tis a lovely day, 
miss." 

" It IS pretty," replied Venus, looking round her. 

** May I mak' so bold as to know your name ? " 
said Squire, after a momentary pause. 

"Venus," was the little maiden's answer. 

They probably would have entered into conversa- 
tion, but suddenly the farmer's wife from inside the 
house was heard calling out — 

" Hast done, lass ? If thee hath, bring in pail, 
and we'll sit brown hen on top of Wyandotte eggs." 
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" I'm comin', missus," was Venus' rejoinder, and 
so saying, she caught up her bucket and scrubbing- 
flannel, and went into the house. Squire, a minute 
later, pursued his way to the pit 

Squire did not speak about his adventure, or tell 
any of his pals '' that Makin's servant was a loikely 
lass," or *' had a rare voice, and was none so bad to 
look at" In fact, he refrained entirely from lavish- 
ing on Venus any of the ordinary forms of praise 
habitually bestowed by admiring swains of his class 
at Holgate about girls that they have seen. 

Squire felt somehow — ^though, honest fellow, he 
could not have clothed the thought in pretty words — 
that making Venus' acquaintance had been an event 
in his life, and somehow he felt differently about 
her from what he had felt about any girl before. He 
was shy, and he liked to think of her with his eyes 
shut when he had blown out his candle that night, 
for her eyes made him think of stars, or of the wild 
flowers of Netherstone Wood. "A picture lass," he 
whispered to himself, " and a bit loike what's painted 
on mother's tea-caddy, only better, for moonbeams 
seemed to glisten round her ; and she be pounds 
better nor Bell of the Red Dragon, because she talks 
loike folks do in dreams, and not loike real flesh 
and blood." 

On the following Sunday Squire went again to 
Sugdon Hall Farm and saw Venus standing amongst 
the chestnuts feeding some fluffy chickens that had 
been hatched out the week before. 

Mr. Makin, her master, was a poultry-fancier, as 
most men are in the West Riding who do not bet 
much, and have given up attending football-matches. 
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" The maister," his wife would say of him, " ha' given 
up t' beer and taken to poultry. 'Tis bad," she 
would add, " to find a vice in eggs." 

"Chapel and poultry — God gives a fancy, and 
I'm thinkin' for t* woman 'tis a foine caster-out of 
devils." And since Elijah Makin had found his 
name amongst the elect at shows, he certainly had 
become thoroughly domesticated. 

"Me and the missus we sees to t' poultry," he 
was wont to say complacently, and he was often to 
be found dosing a sickly hen, or feeding his first 
batch of " prizers " in a foster-mother. 

Mrs. Makin, the good-wife, was a kindly soul, 
noisy, jovial, and warm-hearted. 

" I never says nought but what I feels," she was 
wont to say ; '' and rich and poor gits it slap off my 
tongue whoever comes my way." 

Venus, when our story begins, had been some 
months in Mrs. Makin's employ, and although "a 
bit nesh," and "sadly wantin' i' bulk," as the good 
dame put it, yet her tenderness with and unfailing 
devotion for the ever-increasing feathered family 
around her called for the good soul's high commenda- 
tion and approval. 

" Venus, she mothers 'em same as a dacent barn- 
door, and chucks food as dainty as if she war droppin' 
pearls. And then there's no waste wi' her, for she 
has no slutty ways o' mixing more mate than is 
wanted. 

" Beside, if tempest comes," Mrs. Makin used to 
aver, " she'll clap sack on and drive in chicks same as 
a sheep-dog sheep off hillside. Venus has a muther's 
way wi' poultry, and muther's way is rare with 
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creatures. Young gfirls now mostly has such only 
wi* hats and Sunday kickshaws, and keeps their eyes 
only for bows, Sunday mashers and such loikes. 
And then, when they're clad, gaudy, and spry, how 
they runs after the men ! — 'tis even enough to make 
'em cry shame at Holgate, which is a town bad 
enough, the Lord knows." 

Mrs. Makin, like most country-folks, had ao 
inveterate and exaggerated belief in the unbounded 
wickedness of her own native place. Not that that 
belief depressed her ; on the contrary, it only added 
salt and savour to her daily existence, and made 
her feel how pleasant are the paths of righteousness, 
especially when the godly are rewarded by silver 
cups and complimentary parag^phs in the local 
newspapers. 

It was in the midst of these surroundings that 
Squire found Venus that Sunday in April. For 
some time he stood shyly by and watched her feed 
the chickens. 

The little chickens darted in and out amongst 
the girl's feet like piebald mice, and pecked up 
scraps of chopped egg and crumbled bread with 
laughable voracity. 

"Them is pretty, miss," at last said Squire 
pulling shyly at his hat 

"Them is Mr. Makin's prizers," replied Venus 
with pride. "His pen was first at Birmingham, 
second at Leeds, which was a shame, and only so 
given because they said t' other exhibitor was cousin- 
german of the Lord Mayor, and they was first again 
at Manchester. So," she said with a little laugh, 
** we're proud." 
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** And roight ye are, miss, to be lifted," said 
Squire, respectfully. Then the thought crossed bis 
brain that he ought to explain his origin, and his 
calling, and his object in calling, and he said, ** I*m 
Squire Jakes, I works in Manston's Pit May I 
come in ? " 

Seeing that Venus looked abashed and made no 
answer, he said in a confident tone — 

"The maister he knows me well My father 
worked a bit in his uncle's pit" As he spoke, 
and before Venus could reply, Mrs. Makin pushed 
forward and spoke — 

'' Is that thee, Squire. 'Cause thee may come in, 
thee's a decent lad — thee keeps sober, at least bar 
Saturday night, and more yer canna expec' till a 
man gets married. And thee found our speckled 
Bambury hen when she stole nest last spring amongst 
the keks, and I war glad, for the maister had set a 
mighty store on her." 

Then she noticed the glow on Squire's face, and 
added mischievously, with a loud hearty laugh — 

"Thee wants our young butterfly. Well, thee 
must be fair and gentle to her, for she's more loike 
thistledown than flesh and blood." 

There was a pause of some embarrassment to all 
but the good dame concerned. 

" 'Tis Venus we calls her," she continued. " Some 
say 'tis a heathen name — I cannot say, but Jim 
Jebb has a bull-bitch of the same name — but come 
you in, and don't stand rubbin' one boot on top of 
t' other ; it never polished shoe-leather yet." Then, 
as Squire hung back, the good-natured soul burst 
out with, " Lads and lasses is bound to speak — and 
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go courtin' 'tis ordained — 'tis the nature of things, 
and so long as Venus cleans pails proper, scrubs 
floor and don't skimp the corners, and feeds the 
chickens r^^lar, I holds no objection. Courtin'," 
she added, reflectively, *' is same as flies and wasps 
and such loike summer grubs as gets wings, it 
diverts, and it kills toimes, and, however old yer are, 
yer was once a baby and courted in yer prime." 

So saying the kindly soul strode through to her 
kitchen, and began preparing her tea. Squire and 
Venus looked at each other timidly. Little it was 
that they said to each other, but before Squire had 
left it was understood between them that he might 
call sometimes and take Venus for a stroll, and walk 
with her on holidays, and on occasions of festivity at 
Holgate. 

"She's a pretty lass thoine," a little later Leeke 
Parker, a pit mate, said to Squire as they walked 
home one evening together, " but thee has nought to 
hold when thee kisses her. Now, I loikes a bust and 
pink cheeks and blood loike a ruby." 

But in spite of these disadvantages Squire con- 
tinued to court Venus. They walked together 
Sundays when the chickens were not too plentiful, 
and sometimes summer evenings when the storm of 
house cleaning, a plague to all male breasts in the 
West Riding, did not sweep like a cyclone over the 
Manor House Farm, and ruin the peace of its inmates. 

"I taks to Venus loike to a darter/' friendly Mrs. 
Makin was wont to say ; " and as to Makin, he sets 
price on gal next to his Wyandotte pullet We harn't 
no childers, and the trouble we had before I got Venus 
was sumthin' surprisin'. 'T would All a book," the 
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good dame would say, "for young gals now they 
mostly clems their bellies to deck their backs, and as 
to God's little 'uns, they wouldn't turn round to clap 
eyes on 'em, though they was fit to beat the Queen's 
own poultry, and proper food for the Lord Mayor of 
Leeds' own table." 

Squire one day, after two years' courting, begged 
his love in his language " to fix the day." 

** There's a nice little 'ouse, luv, fit for a 
Bishop's lady," he said, "back of Tadman's in 
Paradise Row, where we'll be happy as King and 
Queen. You'll look foine, luv, and I'll mak' a pile 
of money. Since I've known yer I've grown real 
steady," Squire declared. "I've given up betting 
unless 'tis St Leger, and that's only once a year, and 
a Yorkshireman must maintain his own institutions 
in course, and I've sold cocks that I kept at Bradley's 
'cause yer didn't hold to they, and I don't even foight 
tyke, although he's a spanker and enjoys the row as 
much as I — and this all for luv. But you shall 
grow a reel lady. I'll give yer lessons on the piany, 
and yer shall play me pretty of an even I and we'll 
live as if there was a real God, and I'll go to chapel 
with yer sometimes, when it's not too hot, nor too 
draughty, and when preacher don't go on too long 
after he's done." 

And Venus thanked him gravely, and promised 
to marry him at the earliest date that Mrs. Makin 
could spare her. 

It was some six months later that they were 
married in the Primitive Methodist Chapel at 
Holgate, one still grey day in December. 

Mrs. Makin gave the wedding-breakfast, and 
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made the bridal cake with her own hands, "with 
lots of best currants and a top like snow/' to quote 
her own words. All the afternoon after the feast, 
in spite of the gloomy weather, the bride and bride- 
groom and the guests drove about the street in flies 
— first of all to the Cross Keys, and later to the 
Three Bears at Hammond Point, because, as Squire 
said, "When yer does get married yer must do t* 
job handsome, and 'cause 'tis a toime to rejoice." 

In the evening, after treating all his pals in a 
lordly way, he took his little bride home. 

Squire was very tender to Venus, and in the early 
days treated her with something of the love of a 
fadier, besides that of a lover. 

" Thee is but a slip of a lass," he would say, and 
he would scrub down her doorstep, carry for her her 
pails of water, and kneel down and rub bright her 
steel grate to save her trouble. 

" Never seed such things," Mrs. Appleyard, Venus* 
next-door neighbour, would say. "Jakes he treats 
his missus loike a mother and as kind of queen ; but," 
she added, with the cynicism of her kind, "Jakes 
he'll grow back to bein' a man after a bit Blows 
can bide till Christmas, but when the courtin's past 
she'll have to work loike the rest" 

But somehow, in spite of Mrs. Appleyard 's 
prognostications, Venus and Squire's courting never 
did end. 

Two years rolled by and Squire still adored his 
little lass, and continued full of lover-like attention 
towards her. He was wont to bring her back in 
spring or summer a kerchief of nettle sprouts, a stray 
blossom, or the feather of some wild bird when he 
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could find any. Venus, in the mean time, proved 
herself to be an excellent housewife. In Mrs. Makin's 
words, " Venus' house was clean as a new pin." She 
cleaned and scoured, sang and baked And her 
bread and cakes became famous in Paradise Row for 
their excellence. Then, Venus could roast to a / ; 
and nobody could wash a shirt better than she did 
for her lad. 

Yet, for all her good housewifery, deep down in 
the young wife's heart was a touch of poetry, and 
she often longed for a view of green fields and blue 
hills, such as she had at Sugdon Hall Farm. Some- 
times on fine April mornings she longed to be out 
with the young chickens, and ''to help t' missus," 
as she called it, "to fettle up the flower borders, 
puttin' a stick here and a stick there to save the 
crocus blows." 

Venus unconsciously, and in spite of her deep 
love for her husband, had in her the instincts of her 
Shropshire mother. She yearned at times for a still 
country, where there was no noise of machinery, 
where the green hedgerows could come out quite 
fresh and untainted, and where the wild birds and 
beasts could fly and frolic undisturbed Once she 
had confided these longings to her husband, but 
Squire had not understood her. He had scratched 
his head, and had answered — 

''Lass, thee art low and mopish. Come next 
play-day I'll tak* thee to Scarboro' by t' excursion 
train. Us wuU buy sumat a' station, and do it grand, 
and there'll be so many that even thee will force to 
squidge; but when 'tis enjoyment the more the 
merrier, says I." 
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Some weeks later Jakes and his wife went to 
Scarboro' with some five hundred other passengers, 
starting at dead of night and returning home by 
midnight in the following evening. 

It was true that all had not been so delectable as 
Squire had predicted. An old man next to them 
had had a fit, a poor recalcitrant baby had wailed 
much of the way, and a woman had poked her 
umbrella rather badly in Squire's eye, by way of 
calling attention to some object of interest ; but still 
such events will take place, and in Squire's own 
words, half-humorous, half-philosophical, ''It bein' 
all for pleasure, yer mustn't expec' too much." 

Unfortunately they only reached Holgate some 
hours later than they should have done owing to a 
railway accident which had occurred to a train that 
preceded them, and, though no lives were lost, the 
rails were blocked for some hours. 

As they got out of their closely packed third-class 
carriage Squire cheerily remarked that he had never 
had so much pleasure in his life, and that though he 
hoped ''it wild be some toime before he and his 
missus had so much pleasure again, it had been a 
thundering lark." 

Unfortunately Venus caught a violent chill on her 
return journey to Holgate. For the old man who 
had had the fit insisted, after his attack, in keeping 
the window down, and Venus, in the hurry of 
departure, had forgotten, unfortunately, to bring a 
cloak or shawl. 

The day was cold with that sharp touch of 
winter which is so often to be found in the North even 
in an early autumn day. 
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" Thee looks but sadly, lass," said Squire as they 
entered their own house after their journey. " Aye, 
and thee shivers like butterfly in sleet storm fit to 
knock thee head off. I should have minded and 
brought thee a cloak or sumat, for women is feckless 
things." 

Then, seeing how ashen pale she looked. Squire 
added in a tone of forced cheerfulness, '' Nay, don't 
greete, little 'un, I'll get thee roight soon. Cheer 
up, luv,^ and as he spoke Squire busied himself in 
lighting the fire, and then proceeded to look in the 
cupboards to see what provisions they contained. 

A few minutes later Venus was made to sit down 
and drink some tea and have a slice of pork-pie. 

" Thee'll soon be grand, I'm thinking," said Squire, 
'' and pounds better when thee hast had a nap, for 
there's nothing loike a snap o' fresh air to frisk up 
a lass." 

But though Venus smiled and thanked her kind 
husband, she did not stop shivering. 

" I'll clap thee in bed," at last, said Squire, and so 
saying he carried her within his strong arms like a 
little child, undressed her tenderly, and laid her in 
between the sheets. "Thee's got a cold turn, luv," 
he said indulgently. " Girls be delicate things, same 
as canaries or piebald mice." 

All that night Venus tossed in her bed in a state 
of high fever. In the morning her neighbour, as she 
expressed it, '' popped in to learn their doings during 
their jaunt" 

" 'Tis a case for doctor, I'm thinkin'," cried Mrs. 
Appley ard, after examining Venus ; '' thee be all 
of a fluster, and roight dazed and stoopid lik I I'm 
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passin' by Greenwood's, and Til tell him to call," she 
said "Thee had best have physic." Then she 
began to philosophize aloud. ''These pleasures 
mostly means doctors. Doctors, I'm of opinion, 
would be bankrupts mostly if it warn't for holidays, 
band-fi&tes, excursion trains and childers' feasts. 'Tis 
the makin' of medicine they sorts." And after 
smoothing the pillows of her little friend and pressing 
upon her "just a cup of tay to stay the stomach," the 
good soul left to acquaint the local doctor "that 
unless he looked nippy, Jakes's lass would soon be in 
coffin." 

All that day, and for many weeks afterwards, 
Venus lay in bed and was attended by the doctor, 
Mrs. Appleyard and her husband, and occasionally 
received a visit from Mrs. Makin. 

Squire hardly left his wife's bedside at first, but as 
week followed week he realized that the only way to 
keep the wolf from the door was to hew out coal 
daily. At first he could not believe that " little 'un " 
was dangerously ill. "A bottle of physic and 
doctor in cart would put matters roight," he told Mrs. 
Appleyard, " for hadn't they all sorts in their back 
places, and if a chap was willin' to pay weren't they 
willing to cure ? Sartain it was Greenwood had no 
grudge, for he war a decent sort as knew a horse 
when he saw one, and went to race meetings regular 
when he could afford toime." 

When he returned from his work Squire busied 
himself with a hundred little kind offices for his wife. 
He would himself make a scrap of toast for Venus, 
his honest face getting crimson through the grime of 
coal dust, and then would wait on her hand and foot, 
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and kneel by her bed instead of sitting on it lest he 
should crush little 'un by doing so, and so feed her 
mouthful by mouthful at a time. 

" Thee'U soon be roight," he would say, a certain 
tremble in his big voice, ** and able to get into fields 
and lanes," for Venus in her moments of half 
delirium would often babble of streams and green 
meadows, and would beg Squire earnestly to take 
her to where green leaves g^ew. 

At last Squire saw that Venus was daily growing 
weaker. He became greatly troubled and full of love 
and tenderness, and consulted his friends as to the 
best course to pursue. '' The missus," he said, a catch 
in his throat, '^ seems loike to fade away. T' doctor, 
although he have no grudge, can do nought My 
little 'un she have no strength, and a cough fit to 
smash her inwards." 

The consultation took place in the kitchen. Mrs. 
Makin, who was present, said, " It might be a bit of 
ill-luck all along of her hathan name," but Mrs. 
Appleyard did not agree. '' That oughtn't to inter- 
fere," she assured Squire. ''Hathan or Christian 
name, the Lord Almighty had made her, and she 
was part of His job," she assured her audience, 
** whichever way you look." 

Squire wishing for a compromise like most men 
in the hubbub of female argument, at last declared 
that even with pedigree pups the name warn't final, 
and volunteered to get the missus' name changed to 
Elizabeth or Mary Ann, so being as the minister 
would do the job on the quiet, as he didn't dare to 
have a regular do with little 'un lying sick upstairs. 

A few days later Squire broached the subject to 
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the minister, whose chapel Venus had formerly 
attended, but he being a kindly man of some 
education, begged Squire not to vex himself about 
the matter, and sent his wife to see what could be 
done to alleviate the sufferings of the poor little 
wife. 

Mrs. Makin was during Venus' illness a kind 
friend. She brought her former servant gifts of new- 
laid eggs, ** a cut off ham," and often a sup of new 
milk. 

"Thee must hold on," she would say at such 
times. ** Gret thee well, my lass, and have a bonny 
boy come a bit. Thee husband wants thee badly, 
and thee hath a roight proper man in Squire. He 
could not be more fonder o' thee if thee had won 
first prize at Crystal Palace, or if he had backed thee 
heavy at St. Leger." 

At such moments Venus would sigh softly and 
gaze sadly at her friend. 

'' I fear," one day she said when Mrs. Makin had 
made the well-known remark, " that I shall never be 
no better, Mrs. Makin, unless the Lord works a 
miracle, and God don't store His miracles, I'm 
thinkin', for colliers and such loike." 

" Give over," retorted her friend. " God can do a 
lot when He tries, and 'tis because thee has little faith 
that thee cannot turn corner. Now, my new gal, 
Hester Jebb, she has pains:all over — a twitchin' here, 
and a twitchin' there, till you might think as legs 
wudn't carry her. And last week I said to the 
maister, ' Let us send lass back to her mother,' but 
the maister he made answer, ' Hester, she moinds t' 
incubator, and, l^s or no legs, I'll keep her on if so be 
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as she can cross t* ground.' And last Tuesday, who 
should come for her but her mother, and her father, 
the rag-and-bone man from Barkum in gig, wi' old 
grey mare that they bought from Fallas. Says I, 
* Missus, what art goin' to do with lass ? ' 

" Says she, * We are goin' to tak' her t' white 
witch what lives at Netherton, as folks know as Ivy 
Brotherton.' Then she cried out, * Them as can, shud 
go, and them as can't should send friend, and get a 
cure. For if Ivy will but put hand on head of friend, 
they say as the Lord will do the rest' 

*' So Hester her went off twixt father and mother 
out for t' day," continued Mrs. Makin, ''and since 
then her be growin' daily stronger. Her legs be 
comin' to wonderful. She koind of masters 'em now, 
and saps of the roight sort be movin' in her limbs 
same as mounts branches in spring. 

"'Tis wonderful," pursued Mrs. Makin, "what 
even witches can do, when 'tis the will of God." As 
Venus listened, her eyes glistened with excitement. 

" Tell me more, ma'am, tell me more," she mur- 
mured, " p'raps I too may get well so, for doctor can 
do nought ; he next to told me so hisseln last time he 
came. He just comes, and looks grave, talks of 
lungs as won't work and change, but how can I leave 
Squire, Squire as is all the world to me ? " And so 
saying, Venus sank back and buried her sad pinched 
face amongst the pillows in an agony of passionate 
weeping. 

" Nay, nay," cried her good-natured friend, ** cheer 
up, there's many as bad as you, and womenfolks be 
often near death, for 'tis their nature. Cheer up, for 
Squire has a good heart, and I mak' no doubt will go 
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for you. He's a strong lad and true, and there's no 
abomination in the business/' continued Mrs. Makin 
authoritatively. '' Just a plain layin' on of hands, like 
Bishops in the churches, and a matter of a few texts 
and prayers. The devil don't come in nowhere, 
Hester tells me, and 'tis quite proper, even if yer be a 
chapel-goer." 

That evening Venus, when Squire returned from 
the pit, told him about her conversation with Mrs. 
Makin and about Ivy Brotherton the witch. 

** They calls her a witch, Squire," she said, " but 
the power is holy, and if thou lovest me, lad, go. 
P'raps the Lord will cure me this way." 

Then Squire swore that he would walk over the 
hills to Netherton on Saturday next, a play-day.at 
the colliery. 

" She'll have to lay her hands on thy head, lad," 
Venus said, " and so the good will come to me. 'Tis 
a long way by Brawley Brook and past Edgcum over 
Crossly Moor, but thou wilt go for me I " 

*' Aye, lass I that 'a wull. What a man can do 
that wuU I," and Squire kissed little 'un, as he called 
his sick wife, very gently. 

A tender smile of happy confidence rested on 
Venus' face. Then she fell asleep. 

When she awoke Venus laughed, a thing she had 
not done for many weeks. Squire got up from the 
chair he had been sitting in by his wife's side. 

" I am so happy, luv," she explained. " I dreamt 
thee went for me to see the witch, and it was a 
lovely day foine as spring, and I was well, quite well, 
and all the world was fair, and I thought thee was 
walkin* for me, walkin', walkin', and every step thou 
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took was for my good, and to bring me my heart's 
desire. 

* And as I lay, luv, I thought that the sunlight 
played golden over the hills, and little snaps of wood 
lay blue with bluebells, and overhead larks sung out 
of sheer and boundless joy, and I was happy, lad, 
happy as one cannot be and live, and the darkness 
all left me and I felt young agin, young as a young 
lamb, and happy as a flower on top of a moor side, 
and we were alone, lad — alone, joust you and I — and 
illness and pain and fuss was all gone clane away, 
and, I, though I knew I was asleep, I knew it was 
well." 

Then Squire took her hand and answered, ** What 
thee tells me is a good sign, lass. God, I'm sure, can 
come to us in green places besides chapels and 
churches." 

Some days later Squire one morning got Venus 
a ** sup " of tea, piled up the fire with coal, and, after 
kissing her tenderly, prepared to go ofi^ as he 
expressed it, " to do t' job." 

" Thee art roight, lass," he said just before leaving. 
*"Tis a proper morning, and therell be blue-bells 
about the copses. I'll moind and bring thee back a 
bunch." 

" But thee'll miss cricket-match," called out Venus, 
** and all for me." 

" I'd give up aught for thee," and Squire waved 
his hand. ''Thee is most of my wants. I'm no 
ashamed to tell it" 

But Venus would not let her husband go without 
another word from her. 

" When wuU thee get there, I must know, luv ? 
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'Twill be a luv cure, thee moinds, for I cannot rightly 
go meseln, but I should know the hour. T witch 
will lay hands on thee, and God will do t' rest Thee 
may open window bit" 

Squire complied with Venus' request, but said, 
'^Nay, thee cannot see place, speir as thou wilt, for 
Netherton's miles awa' t' other side of hills, and even if 
thee could mount on Spilsby Moor-top thee could not 
see for mist; but I'll be here, wi' luck, at twelve 
o'clock." 

"Nay, luv," replied Venus, a brilliant smile 
lighting up her pale features ; " I'll see thee roight 
enough, for the Lord will be by. Not the Lord of 
Holgate and bit chapels, but He that dwells in the 
night, and that I think mother knew in her country 
place, when the primroses starred the ground" 

Squire looked long at Venus but in silence, and 
closed the door gently behind him. 

*' I shall not see thee in flesh, my man, but my 
spirit will walk with thee," whispered Venus softly to 
herself. "Oh, luv, I bless thee," and her eyes 
suffused with tender tears. 

A little later Venus looked out through the window 
that Squire had opened. 

It was a dingy outlook she could descry from her 
bed, back-to-back houses smeared with the darkness 
and grime of continual smoke, but in one corner 
stood a solitary lime tree. In spite of the sadness of 
its surroundings a branch was breaking into tardy 
leaf, even in that ugly place sparrows were twittering 
merrily, and through the open casement rose peals 
of childish laughter. 

As Venus caught sight of a touch of green she 
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smiled, and a great joy rose in her heart Were not 
all things possible, for had not God mysteriously 
raised up a wise woman again, and would He not 
work for her a miracle ? 

In the mean time Squire walked along at a good 
swinging pace, past the black and modem town of 
Holgate, with its fine municipal buildings, its new 
bank, and by its many mills, and at last he left 
behind him its high, black chimneys and their long 
trails of black smoke. 

At length he reached the foot of Crosby Moor. 
All was very still. Only the songs of singing larks 
filled the air with gladness, and once he caught a 
snatch of some old song that a man was whistling as 
he followed a team over the fresh-turned earth. But 
attractive as the wild country was. Squire did not 
stop to listen. 

"I must cure my gal," he said to himself. "If 
t* little 'un was well, 'twould be all the world to me," 
and he strode on, bent upon searching for the witch. 

And all the while Venus lay by herself, save for 
once when kind-hearted Mrs. Appleyard brought up 
some broth and a glass of milk. And as she lay half 
dozing, and only thoroughly awake at short intervals, 
the laughter of the children and the cries of the 
itinerant hawkers mingled together in her ears. 
What the vendors of wares called she could not dis- 
tinguish, but they seemed in her drowsy condition to 
be calling, calling; and she fancied, as she lay between 
sleep and reality, that they were offering her cures 
and happiness. 

Suddenly a wild longing possessed her to slip out 
of bed, a thing that she had not done for months 
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and to try and discover the words that the vendors 
were crying. 

"The Lord will save me," she exclaimed with 
conviction, and leant out of the window. 

As she inhaled the gentle breeze, and noted the 
budding branch of the tree, a cry of joy burst from 
her lips. A few weeks ago the lime had been black 
and lifeless, and she mused that if life had come back 
to the tree, why not to her? Love was the secret of 
everything, and her lad would bring her back the cure. 

For a moment the poor child remained quite still, 
looking out into the courtyard. Then a sudden 
weakness overtook her and she tottered back to bed. 

A strange giddiness seized her as she sank down 
amidst the sheets. She tried to call out, but no one 
heard her, only the laughter of the children reached 
her, and the cries of the distant hawkers. From joy 
and gladness, their last seemed to have turned to 
sorrow and despair. "No hope I no cure!" they 
seemed to be calling now. 

Then to Venus there came a change, and the 
darkness and the misery seemed to pass. The little, 
commonplace chamber seemed to grow hushed, and 
to be filled with radiant forms. Venus lay back, still 
and happy, a smile upon her lips, and in her heart a 
great love. 

"Squire can never die to me," she murmured. 
"God wuU work His miracle. My lad's love is great; 
and the Lord will do t' rest" 

As she lay there the sound of the town-hall clock 
reached her. It boomed out solemnly, slowly, inevi- 
tably the mid-day hour. As the last stroke reached 
her ears, Venus started up from bed. 
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'' I am well ! I am well I " she cried, an ecstatic 
smile lighting up her face, and then without a cry, 
without a moan, Venus' lips gently closed, and the 
great coils of dark hair sank back upon the pillow, 
and the sweet spirit fled to Him who had given it. 

Squire at that self-same hour had knelt down on 
the witch's sanded floor. 

**The missus could not come herseln," he ex- 
plained. "'Tis a love-cure I want Lay thy hands 
upon my head, and God will do t* job." 

" It is well," Ivy Brotherton had answered. " The 
Lord is near her." 

Then Squire had risen from his knees, his heart 
overflowing with joy, and had hurriedly retraced his 
steps. 

He opened softly the door of his house. " Art 
sleeping, lass?" he inquired **Vve not forgot 
blows." 

No reply came back, only the shadows of evening 
fell across the room and darkened the pale face of 
Venus as he mounted the stairs. 

Squire approached the bed on entering the cham- 
ber, and went and took her hand. Then the truth 
dawned across him, and he fell by her in an agony of 
weeping. 

''She have gone these seven hours," said Mrs. 
Makin, solemnly. " The Lord hath taken His own 
unto Himself." 
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In one of the back streets of Holgate, called Primrose 
Lane, there lived two sisters with their father. Janet 
and Margaret CoUinford were their names. 

Janet was the eldest ; a little dark woman, with a 
sweet, gentle voice and a grave, serious face. Janet's 
mother died at the birth of her sister, twenty years 
before the beginning of our story ; and there was ten 
years and more difference between the two sisters' 
ages. 

Margaret was at the age of twenty, a magnifi- 
cent young creature, in spite of her hard work at the 
mill. She had great grey eyes that flashed violet in 
moments of excitement, clear cut, finely chiselled 
features, great coils of black hair; and there was 
something striking, almost queenly, about her carriage 
and her manners. 

Janet was passionately devoted to Margaret, and 
had protected her all through her childhood, and 
loved her with the devotion of a mother. Many 
was the night that Janet had sat stitching so that, in 
her words, ^little 'un might look noice on Sunday 
and other days.'' Not that Janet was given to fre- 
quenting places of amusement or recreation, for she 
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and her father were '' Methodist bodies " of the most 
rigid principles ; and Margaret would often say, with 
a toss of her beautiful head, *' that Sunday was made 
of * don'ts ' " ; still there was pleasure of sorts — an 
oratorio at Christmas, and the chapel bazaar at 
Easter. 

Old Matthew Collinford brought up his daughters 
very strictly. Dancing, in his eyes, was an abomina- 
tion ; and the great theatre at Jackston the seat of 
all the vices. As everybody knows, Holgate is some 
four miles from Jackston, and as tramcars now run 
all the way there is a great deal of intercourse 
between the two towns ; but in old days, those that 
wished to go from Holgate to Jackston, had either to 
walk, or drive, or to go round by train. 

One lovely summer's day in Whitsuntide all the 
mills were shut, and all the hands, as they are 
termed in the North, were out ** to play." Margaret, 
then twenty, was very good to look at — ^she was tall, 
fully developed, and with a natural dignity that made 
her look what people call a bom lady. Janet looked 
out of the kitchen window. 

** Let's tak' basket, and go and sit out on Crosby 
Moor-top," she said ; " a fresh blow will do us both 
good." 

Margaret assented to this proposition, and a 
few minutes later the two sisters started for the 
moors. 

^ There's a whole shillings worth of chocolate from 
dad," said Janet 

For all answer Margaret smiled graciously, and 
allowed her sister to walk first and carry the basket 
of provisions. 
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" Where's dad ? " asked Margaret, absently, after 
they had walked a little way. 

** Oh I he's gone off, and will have tea with Aunt 
Patience," replied Janet " They'll sing hymns — she 
has a piany; and I've prepared cold meats, so there's 
nought to trouble about." 

Margaret walked on with head erect, and at a 
quick pace, and soon out-distanced her sister. She 
was dressed with taste in a soft fawn-coloured home- 
spun, and a feather boa hung behind her which flut- 
tered in the breeze. Mill-girl as she was, everything 
became Margaret that she wore. There was some- 
thing stately about her that the French in the 
eighteenth century would have called ** le grand air"; 
and, although she had never had a dancing lesson in 
her life, her carriage was such that a high bom dame 
of Mayfair might have envied it. It did not strike 
Margaret to offer to carry her sister's basket, although 
it was undoubtedly heavy ; nor did she volunteer 
even to share her burden. 

On the other hand, it did not seem hard to Janet 
that she should toil along in her holiday, and that 
Margaret should walk as unencumbered as an Indian 
chief on a journey. It is not only among the rich, and 
in the families who pride themselves on birth and 
long descent, that children are spoilt and abjectly 
worshipped. For that matter I have known little 
lasses from the poorest homes as wholly intoxicated 
by adulation as if they were girls about to marry 
dukes, or might reasonably look forward to inherit- 
ing millions ; and though Margaret was only a work- 
ing lass, her father and her sister, to quote their 
neighbours' words, " thought t* world on her." 
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The two sisters had walked out of the town when 
suddenly Janet exclaimed ruefully — 

" Eh, lass, there's Strawberry, poor dog ; she'll fair 
pine herseln sick all alone in back yard at home. I'll 
fetch her," she added, *' if you'll sit and wait a bit" 

Margaret grumbled at this proposition, ''Don't 
be long," she said, " for I hate waiting by roadside — 
folk stare so." 

Janet ran back to her father's house as fast as her 
legs would carry her. Breathless she released Straw- 
berry off the chain, but in her hurry forgot to slip 
into her pocket a length of cord to lead the dog on 
the moor-top ; for the rule was no dog might run 
there at lai^e on account of Colonel Ashton's game. 
In as little time as possible Janet rejoined her sister. 

"I thought you were never comin'," said Mar- 
garet, crossly. ** That dog has wasted half our day " ; 
and she walked on by her sister in silence, who was 
profuse in excuses. 

As the two girls passed through Hinton, a village 
on the way to Crosby Moor-top, Janet paused before 
a little stone farmhouse that stood some little way 
back from the main road. A pony and trap was 
standing before the door ; and in the cart was a 
labelled tin box. 

" I wonder who's leavin'," remarked Margaret. 

Presently the door of the house was opened 
quickly, and a girl, small, but exquisitely shaped, with 
a profusion of chestnut hair, appeared. As she did so 
she threw her arms round the neck of a middle-aged 
woman who had come out at the same time, and 
embraced her passionately. 

"Mammy," she said, "I'm not ungrateful, but 
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here 'twould be like living in a cage. I'd fair eat 
my heart out" 

"Thee'll never disgrace us, child/' replied the 
other, solemnly. 

"Mother," cried Clara, "I've sworn on family 
Boible that I'd never do ought that you could blush 
at, and you can trust me." 

Then, without another word, Clara wrung her 
mother's hand, jumped into the trap, and was driven 
away by her brother at a quick pace to Holgate 
railway-station. 

" Where's Clara Vamey going ? " asked Margaret 
of her sister. " I heard that she had given up the 
dressmaking; but what is there to disgrace the 
girl ? " 

Farmer Vamey, as she spoke, came up and 
accosted the two girls. 

"Lookin' at my lass drivin' off?" inquired the 
old man with a bowed head. " My lass is gone to 
play actress at Jackston. God grant you, Margaret, 
may never have same fancy, for 'tis enough to break 
her father's heart" 

" Play-acting, is it ? " retorted Margaret, haughtily. 
" Nay, Mr. Vamey, Janet and I was never brought 
up that way. I'll never step into a public-house nor 
put foot in a theatre, so help me heaven I " 

A beautiful deep blush passed over Mai^aret's 
face as she spoke, and then she and her sister 
pursued their way. 

" I am sorry for Vameys," said Janet, as soon as 
they were out of earshot ; " and yet 'tis strange, 
Clara's fancy for the stage, for I never heard that 
she was fast, or given to mnning after the men." 
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"I'd let the men run after me/' said Margaret, 
*' afore I'd run after them. I cannot think how she 
can do it. I think I'd die of shame standing up 
before the footlights and makin' eyes at the fellows ; 
but 'tis," she added, " all desperately wicked, as Mr. 
Lettock and dad both say, and I think if I had a 
daughter I'd rather know her dead than makin' 
money on the stage." 

Margaret spoke with the vigorous intolerance of 
extreme youth. She had been brought up in a 
narrow, deeply religious atmosphere that still has 
keen disciples in the West Riding. In her eyes 
acting and dancing were, as in her father's estima- 
tion, all things of the devil ; and actresses, abandoned 
women who made money by their shame, and by 
pampering the lusts of the other sex. Margaret had 
always heard such doctrines expressed before her, 
and never doubted the truth of them. 

The two sisters walked along, Strawberry joyously 
hunting and barking at the sparrows in the hedge- 
rows after the manner of town-bred dogs, and 
hanging on at intervals to Janet's skirts, growling 
and yapping in the sheer joy of a holiday. 

" Nay, lass," cried Janet at last, losing patience, 
" thee'll fair tear my skirts in twain ! Thee'll hangs 
on loike a burr proper." 

"Give her a kick, and she'll have done," said 
Margaret. "You and dad, you've spoilt t' dog till 
it's fair unbearable. Strawberry never bothers me, 
'cause she knows she'd better not." 

It was a lovely day, and soft, white mist hung 
in the valley and mingled over the great town of 
Jackston with the smoke of many tall chimneys, but 
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in the high ground a sky of pure blue reigned 
triumphant Presently there rose a lark into the 
azure, who chanted his rhapsody with bewildering 
passion. 

" Isn't it purty ? Seems loike heaven," said Janet, 
softly. "I'm thinkin' there's a great sermon in a 
burd and beautiful day." 

" It's very noice," said Margaret, dreamily. 

Then the two girls sat down and shared their 
luncheon, and Janet sang a treble solo of Handel's 
whilst Margaret listened. 

All of a sudden they missed Strawberry. Janet 
whistled and shouted. 

'* Where has she gone ? " she exclaimed, and com- 
menced running and calling till she was breathless, 
first in one direction and then in another. 

Mai^aret sat on placidly. " I shall stay here and 
not fash meseln till she comes," she said. " Straw- 
berry will come in a little while — I never trouble for 
dog, and it alius comes. Quarter a county, and it 
wuU led you a dance." 

Suddenly, while Margaret sat on, along amongst 
the heather a young man passed, leading Strawberry 
by his handkerchief. 

"Is this your dog, miss?" he inquired respect- 
fully. "It was running round a rabbit-hole, whim- 
perin' and scratchin' ; and 'tis a pity, I thought, as it 
should be shot, for I know old Sparks is death 
on dc^s." 

The speaker was pre-eminently handsome, with 
almost a Greek type of features, tall, graceful, and 
lithe. He was, locally, a well-known athlete, and 
football-captain of a famous Yorkshire team. 
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Margaret blushed shyly, and acknowledged that 
Strawberry was her dog. 

In the mean time the terrier struggled with all 
her might and main, and shook and bit the handker- 
chief, whimpering with rage and mortification at the 
thought of being held back, when she knew that a 
rabbit might be hunted not two hundred yards 
away. 

The young man laughed, and then tied the dog 
securely to a rail of a sheep-fence that was near, and 
stood for a moment talking with Margaret. 

He also, it appears, had gone out for a day's 
breath of fresh air. 

"Yesterday I played cricket at Holgate," he 
said. " I suppose you won't loike me to say it, but 
we, the Jackston Rovers, gave the Holgate Hitters 
a licking." 

Then he told Margaret his calling. 

" I work," he said, " at Cadman's fur stores. My 
uncle drives a great trade, and I am fitter, and take 
orders in the shop. We cure hundreds of skins in a 
year — seal-skins, sable, otter, silver-fox, bear — and do 
a bit of all sorts." 

And then in a sudden gush of friendship, probably 
moved by Margaret's beautiful face, he told her his 
name, and touched upon his daily life. 

"My name," he said, "is Sidney Swayne, My 
mother married a Westmorland curate, but when 
my father died my uncle took me and brought me 
up as his own. I work all day in the fur shop, and 
then live with uncle and aunt; garden in summer 
and do a bit of writing for the Jackston Times. 
I write," he told Margaret with pride, " the outdoor 
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articles, and when I'm in the mood I knocks off a 
sonnet or two, or scribble off the editor a few verses 
on whatever is going on." 

Sidney was talking thus when Janet, breathless, 
joined them. 

** I heard a gun go off," she cried, " and I have 
gone almost mad to think 'twas poor Strawberry 
they was killin'." Then she saw the terrier, and 
burst out laughing. "You have found her, sir?" 
she said to Sidney ; and Janet's eyes beamed with 
gratitude. 

A little later the three walked down the hill 
together. Sidney made up a posy for Margaret of 
bluebells picked in a hollow, and found a spray or 
two of budding hawthorn to mingle amongst them. 

** Fraps I may come on Sunday ? " he said, before 
he left them. 

Margaret nodded her assent, and then the two 
sisters took the road home to Holgate. 

That evening Janet recounted to her father the 
adventures of the day. How Clara Varney had, in 
her father's words, left Hinton for play-acting, and 
how a young man called Sidney Swayne had good- 
naturedly prevented their terrier from being shot 

Old Matthew CoUinford shook his head when he 
heard of Clara. 

"'Twill be a great disgrace," he said. "Have 
nought to do with theatres nor play-acting, my 
wenches. Such things stinks of brimstone, and be 
hell's ante-chambers — sure enough." 

Then when he heard of Strawberry, and how she 
had been rescued by Sidney, his natural kindness 
reasserted itself, and, going back to forty years in the 
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past, Matthew remembered that he and Tom Cadman 
had once been school friends. 

** Why, o' course!" he said. " I moind Cadman ; 
he was a sharp drivin' lad, and has made mints of 
money by fur traffic. Well," he said, " if the nevy 
loikes to come I don't see no objection," which, as 
everybody knows, is a Yorkshireman's way of saying, 
** Let things follow their natural bent." 

The next Sunday Sidney Swayne came and called 
on Janet and Margaret He brought Margaret over 
a few hothouse flowers from his aunt's little green- 
house, and then sang a few hymns with Janet. In 
the late afternoon Sidney lingered before the open 
door, watching Margaret She looked very beautiful, 
clad in her soft grey gown, with her massive coils 
of black hair, as she for a moment laid her hand in 
his at parting. 

^ I may come again ? " he said. 

"Yes," she answered fearlessly. "Dad knows 
your uncle. He and dad were schoolmates." Then 
Sidney walked away, after bowing courteously. 

Margaret did not speak ; but Janet, five minutes 
afterwards, patted her head tenderly and kissed her. 

" I hope he'll come again," she said, and laughed 
gently, as older women do when a young maiden is 
on the threshold of life, and when there is a lover 
in the question. 

And Sidney did come. Sunday after Sunday he 
made his appearance in Primrose Lane ; sang with 
Janet ; talked deferentially with Mat on matters of 
doctrine and religion, and gazed in silent admiration 
at Margaret 

In the mean time Margaret loved deeply, as strong 
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natures love, who love for the first time and for the 
last. All her pride was gone in her manner to him. 
The spoilt child at home became a changed being in 
the presence of her lover. 

Margaret sought to speak *' noice " as she called 
it, and left out the slang of the other women of the 
mill in talking, and strove by every act and gesture 
to please Sidney. 

"Our lioness be tamed," said Matthew once in 
confidence to his eldest daughter. ''I thought that 
she would 'a led her mon a dance, made 'un stand up 
on hind legs and beg purty afore he got his bone ; 
but no, she's a gone coon as T. P. Forester, the 
American at the works, would say. 

"The lad's only got to speak and she'll marry 
'un, and Cadman's no objection. I went down," 
continued Matthew, " Tuesday a fortnight past, and 
talked to 'un about t' job. I told 'un as we was 
homely folk, but straight, and he said, ' I don't want 
a rich woman for my boy, but I want a good woman 
— ^bonny with roight principles,' and I said, * Done I ' 
and we had a drink. But 'twas cocoa, for yer know, 
luv, I drinks no spirits." 

It was a lovely day, even in the black country 
that surrounds Holgate and Jackston, that Sidney 
and Margaret went out together. The first touch of 
green was on the hedgerows, and from every garden 
thrush and blackbird were singing melodiously. 
Sidney led Margaret through a meadow, and they 
sat down together upon a fallen tree. 

**I have brought you out, dear, to speak," said 
Sidney, " about what's very dear to me. I've known 
you now almost a whole year." There was a pause, 
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then Sidney said, taking Margaret's hand, " Will you 
marry me, love, and make me happy — ^happy as only 
a king can be ? " 

Margaret bowed her stately head, and almost 
cried for joy. How beautiful it was to be loved like 
this ! She felt herself to be a rough and uncultured 
maiden, and her heart overflowed with gratitude as 
she answered — 

" Oh, Sidney ! I'll die of joy, I think." 

Then Sidney kissed her passionately, and they 
returned home; and Margaret, with flushed cheeks 
and flashing eyes, told her father and sister of her 
happiness. 

Weeks passed, and every Saturday and Sunday 
afternoon Sidney walked over and spent some hours 
with Margaret On fine days the lovers wandered in 
field and lane, but when the days were wet they 
would sit together over the kitchen fire and talk of 
their home of the future. 

How it was to be a lovely villa just outside 
Jackston on the road to Holgate, with an emerald 
green porch and stained-glass windows, and with a 
bit of flower garden in front, and at the back a yard 
to hang the clothes on, and behind another bit of 
garden with an arbour " topped with heather," and of 
shiny wood like a mahogany table, like the one the 
vicar had at Holgate. 

" And I will write there quires of paper," Sidney 
had declared, ''for you don't know, love, what fine 
ideas you give me ; and the editor has asked me for 
more sonnets, and they shall all be to you." 

At this remark Margaret had thrown her arms 
about her lover's neck, and had asked herself a 
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hundred times afterwards if ever a lass had been so 
happy before, while dad and Janet beamed with joy 
in thinking that their adored one had got all that she 
deserved, and that her future life promised to be as 
happy as even she could wish. 

A month went by, when one day Sidney came 
to see the Collinfords. Sidney, it must be said, 
had always lived in the more liberal atmosphere 
of a great town, and though in deference to his 
future father-in-law he had never openly differed 
with him about his views concerning the stage, 
there was nothing he enjoyed more than going 
to the play occasionally when he could afford it. 
Finding Margaret alone he therefore said — 

'' A friend, love, has given me two tickets to see 
Violet Cameron act in * By Order of the Tyrant,' and 
you must come. If you drove over by Cranston's 
trap — ^and he drives over daily — ^you could spend the 
afternoon with my aunt, and then we could go up 
together to the Empire, and I would charter a cab to 
see you back." 

Margaret for a little time rejected her lover's pro- 
posal ; but Sidney kissed her, asked her to do this 
thing for his sake, and she consented, not, however, 
without a qualm of conscience. 

Three days later Margaret went over to Mrs. 
Cadman's pretty villa outside Jackston. The good 
soul placed before her nephew and her nephew's 
sweetheart what she termed a ham tea, and all the 
while expatiated on Sidney's many virtues and 
charms. 

" In all Yorkshire," she said, " I think there's no 
girl as lucky as you, Margaret, for though Sid might 
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have looked higher, seeing what a scholard he is and 
how he can write off poems and articles just as I can 
put down the washing bill, and like one that has 
learnt at the college, my lad is a marrying all for 
love." 

At this Margaret felt lifted up with happiness and 
pride, and she burst out impetuously with — 

" Oh, Mrs. Cad man ! I often think Tm too happy 
to live. I feel about Sid as there's nobody loike him, 
but I'll mak* 'im a good wife." 

Whereupon the old body clasped the beautiful girl 
in her arms, and had kissed her heartily. 

Later in the evening Sidney led off his future 
bride. That day he had brought Margaret a bunch 
of roses, and she, smiling and blushing, had pinned 
them into her gown. They walked through the 
electric-lighted streets of Jackston, and it must be 
confessed that as they went a delicious feeling of 
legal naughtiness possessed Margaret. 

" Tis foine," she whispered to her lover, " but ye'll 
not tell dad; he and Janet is that set against theatres 
that Td have no peace, and 'tis a pity to vex 'em. 
They only knows as I'm keepin' company wi' you and 
suppin' with yer uncle and aunt." 

At this confidence, Sidney laughed and vowed 
that the secret should be kept between them till 
they were married, and then it was nobod/s business 
but his. 

A few moments afterwards the lovers mounted 
the great flight of stairs that leads to the theatre. 
Margaret had never been in such a place before, and 
looked curiously in passing at the photographs of 
actors and actresses that adorned the corridor, but did 
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not speak. Sidney led her to two seats in front of 
the pit, and begged her to take off her hat Margaret 
did so blushing, and a man half turned round to look 
at her, so beautiful did she appear. Then the 
band struck up a gay tune, after which there was a 
pause. 

The audience, who had packed the house to see 
the famous actress, grew impatient and called out that 
the play ought to begin, whilst some boys in the 
gallery began to whistle and cat-call. At last, after 
some delay, the manager of the theatre stepped 
forward and said ''that he felt sure that he only ex* 
pressed the regret of all present when he announced 
the fact that Miss Cameron could not play the part of 
Vera Vessouchelef that evening. The g^eat actress, he 
regretted to say, had suddenly been taken seriously 
ill, and her physician had ordered her complete rest 
and to return at once to the hotel where she was 
staying." 

Thereupon some one in the gallery called out, 
" Play's up I Pay back." 

" No," said the manager, " the play is not up and 
the money will not be returned, for Miss Claire 
Vernon, Miss Cameron's understudy, will undertake 
the part of Vera Vessouchelef." 

Then, as there was a murmur of disapproval, the 
manager came close up to the footlights and expressed 
again his profound regret at what had happened, but 
begged the ladies and gentlemen present to be 
indulgent and to make allowances for a young actress, 
not only on account of her youth, but also because she 
was of Yorkshire birth, and even a native of the West 
Riding. After this there was a silence, and then the 
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manager, Mr. Yarborough, being popular, and an 
English audience being always a very kind and 
generous assembly, the house broke forth into loud 
cheers. 

Five minutes afterwards the curtain drew up and 
the play b^;an. 

The play was a poor piece in point of wit and 
construction ; but it had had a great success in 
London, owing to Violet Cameron's wonderful acting. 
It was ''a one-star piece," written expressly to show 
off the great actress's powers of interpreting a woman's 
heart in a hundred different moods. 

As in Sardou's plays for Sarah Bernhardt, Vera 
was never off the scene. She was the sole interest 
of the piece. A corrupt and profligate Boyar of 
the eighteenth century ; a beautiful peasant girl ; 
an adoring lover; a vile and intriguing woman, 
and a former mistress ; a villain — ^these were the 
loosely strung beads that formed the dramatic chain. 
But the moment that Claire Vernon appeared the 
interest became real, alive, intense. Claire was a 
small woman, with delicate movements and a figure 
of girlish proportions ; but her voice was clear and 
ringing, and had in it the music of the missel-thrush 
on a March day. 

At first there was a general feeling of disappoint- 
ment that Violet Cameron, the well-known actress, 
was not playing her habitual part. Then that feeling 
gave way to a sense of wonder and of passionate 
interest and sympathy with the troubles and suffer- 
ings of Vera, as depicted by Claire Vernon. 

The house was breathless in the last act, when 
the lover was led out to suffer death by the terrible 
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means of the knout ; and when wealth, position, and 
boundless honours were offered to Vera if she would 
but renounce her lover and bestow her affections on the 
Boyar. There was a pause. Then Vera came forward 
and pleaded for her lover's life, and you might have 
heard a pin drop. The words were trivial, stagey, 
and unreal enough in themselves; but Claire was 
marvellous — ^she kept the house enthralled. People 
held their breath. Men and women in the stalls and 
boxes were in floods of tears ; and as the curtain went 
down, and the lover was saved, and the tyrant stabbed 
by the knife of his former mistress, the whole house 
went mad with joy. Again and again Claire was 
called up before the curtain. Women tore off their 
trinkets and threw them, whilst men yelled and 
shouted like demented beings. 

All the time of the play Margaret had not 
spoken one word, but held her lover's hand clasped 
in hers in a wild fit of excitement; and Sidney's 
eyes had been fixed on Claire's face, with a look half 
of terror and half of wonder, during the long five 
acts. Ten minutes later Sidney put Margaret into 
a cab, and told the driver where to drive. 

" Here, Margaret," he said, " is the money " ; and 
as he spoke his voice sounded harsh and hollow. 

''Aren't you comin', too, luv, back with me to 
talk it all over ? " cried Margaret '' I should loike 
yer to, so much." 

But Sidney shook his head. ** I must be in the 
shop," he said, " early to-morrow " ; and so saying 
he left her. 

The night, for all that it was the height of summer, 
was dark and dull, and Margaret pulled her shawl 
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round her shoulders tightly to keep herself warm. 
Then she looked out into the darkness. What a 
wonderful experience it had been ! No wonder she 
thought that ladies and gentlemen went often to the 
play. It was, she told herself, the most real and 
thrilling thing that she could have imagined. Novels 
and novelettes, such as other girls read at the mill in 
their dinner-hour, were poor things in comparison to 
a play ; and Margaret, as she touched her eyes with 
the back of her hand, felt that they were still wet with 
tears that she had shed over the griefs of the imaginary 
Russian peasant girl. 

When Margaret got back she did not tell her 
people how she had spent the evening. Worn out 
with excitement, and with the knowledge that she 
must be at the mill early the following morning, she 
first placed her bunch of roses in water by her bed- 
side, and then slipped into bed as quickly as she 
could. 

On the following Sunday Margaret attended chapel 
as usual with her father and Janet, and afterwards 
prepared a salad for Sidney. 

To her surprise, however, her lover did not put in 
an appearance. 

" What's up, luv ? " asked her father. " Thee looks 
fair fashed and white as thee apron. Is Sidney no 
comm ? 

Margaret did not answer, for a strange presenti- 
ment of evil oppressed her. She pushed her plate 
away, and pulled back her chair from the table. 

The tragedies of real life are generally sur- 
rounded by commonplace experiences. Margaret 
thought the Sunday meal interminable. Her father 
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did all he could to cheer "his pet," insisted upon 
affectionately piling up her plate with undesired 
viands, and began to rally her with rough good nature 
upon her backward lover. 

" Faith, luv," he said, " if I was in young mon's 
shoes I wudn't miss comin' and courtin' such a day 
as this. Yer can walk in public park, squedge and 
coo all t' afternoon — 'tis a rattlin' day for courtin' " ; 
and Matthew laughed boisterously. 

Janet cleared away the plates and dishes in silence ; 
whilst Margaret sat watching the hand of the clock 
till it struck three. 

What had happened ; what could have happened 
to Sidney ? she asked herself. Suddenly she jumped 
up. Could he be ill ? she wondered. In an agony of 
suspense she called out to her sister — 

** I'll get hat on, and go see about Sidney." 
Five minutes later she reappeared, dressed for a 
walk. 

" P'raps Sidney's took bad," she said. " Anyway, 
I haven't had a letter all the week, and I'll mak' 
sure." 

Margaret was about to open the door and pass 
out when she was confronted by the presence of 
Mr. Cadman. 

He looked sadly altered. His rubicund, jovial face 
was pinched and drawn. 

" Can 'e gi' me news of Sidney ? " he cried in a 
harsh, raucous voice. 

" Nay, I was comin' myseln," answered Margaret, 
trembling ; then, seeing her visitor's tragic face, she 
burst out with, " Oh, say, sir, he's not ill ! for God's 
sake say he's not bad — my Sid I " and Margaret 
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clasped her hands tightly to prevent herself from 
breaking down completely. 

Old Tom Cadman strove to avoid the look of 
appeal in Margaret's eyes. Then with a burst of 
passion he broke out with — 

" My girl» I wish it was only that The lad has 
gone off with f play-actress. Damn her I *' 

Margaret gave a groan, turned ghastly pale, and 
fell across the kitchen floor. After that, what hap- 
pened she did not know. She only had a vague 
recollection of Janet sponging her hands and face 
with cold water, and Strawberry whimpering round 
in frightened dismay. 

After a little while Margaret's father and sister 
took her up to her bedroom. Without a word Mar- 
garet allowed herself to be undressed and put to bed. 

For some weeks she lay there in a raging fever. 
Margaret never mentioned her lover's name, not even 
in her wildest fits of delirium ; she never wept ; she 
never spoke more than she was absolutely obliged — 
a terrible blight seemed to have fallen upon her. 

At last the old doctor, who had known her from 
a little child, allowed her to get up. The first thing 
Mai|;aret did was to walk downstairs with head high 
and with flashing eyes, and to ask Janet for her desk. 
Silently Margaret received it in her hands and laid it 
on her chair before a roaring coal Are, for it was late 
autumn and outside sleet was falling and the wind 
howling in noisy gusts. Margaret took out of the 
desk a packet of letters and read them to herself 
with flaming cheeks. 

They began, "My own darling," * My sweetheart," 
" My beautiful love." The girl stood opposite to the 
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fire with a face as white as marble; her whole 
frame trembled with passion, and she burnt letter 
after letter without a word. Then Margaret came to 
her lover's poems that he had sent her in manuscript 
and in print during their engagement She read them 
all attentively, critically, and then threw them head- 
long amongst the flames. 

Janet came up at last, and gently tried to put 
her arms about her. 

" Little sis," she said softly, '* you've still got 
dad and me. We'll male' thee happy yet." 

But Margaret flung away from her in a wild fury 

of rage. 

" I hate him," she cried, " I hate everybody, and 

my soul is lost " ; and indeed for months, nay, years 

afterwards, Margaret's heart seemed only filled with 

bitterness. 

To no human being did Margaret ever mention 
her lover's name — she never alluded to him, and her 
nature seemed to grow as hard as flint 

She hardly spoke to her companions at the mill, 
and if she did it was to jeer at them. No man might 
pay her the slightest attentions without being savagely 
ridiculed, and even to little children she would often 
speak roughly. 

Poor old Matthew was heart-broken at the change 
in his daughter, and would storm about the wicked- 
ness of play-actresses, and would try sometimes, in a 
good-natured and futile way, to soften his daughter's 
sorrow. 

He was tactless and kind, and rubbed in salt 
where he meant to apply balm. 

" There's as good fish in the sea, lass," he would 
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say, " and if one fish has broke through nets, there's 
plenty more. Thy face would bring shoals if so be 
yer'd hold finger up and smile.'' 

But Margaret would not hold her finger up and 
never smiled. She was broken-hearted, and in her 
rage at having lost her lover the world seemed to her 
a fit place to trample on all she could. All that was 
sweet and feminine and much of the beauty of her 
face had fled, but her clear white skin still shone 
as clear as ever, and Margaret's carriage was as 
undaunted and erect as before her sorrow. 

It was when she was twenty-seven that one day 
the old rag-and-bone man, Peter Dykes, who went 
the rounds of the streets of Holgate buying scraps 
and rubbish, asked for her. 

It was a Sunday, and Margaret was at home 
alone. 

*' Miss," he said, looking at her furtively, " I've 
somethin' for yer — I was to be sure and give it yer 
meseln, wi' me own hands. The lady said so. See 
'tis pretty, and on mauve paper " ; and Peter held up 
a letter in his dirty hands. ^ Looks loike a luv-letter, 
don't it ? " 

Margaret took the letter. Outside, spring had 
come, children were returning from the hedgerows 
with handfuls of grass and posies of blue-bells and 
stars of Bethlehem, and such flowers as will grow 
in northern England. 

Margaret opened the letter and read — 

" You cannot forgive me, yet you must come. I 
must, I will speak to you. I have wronged you, but 
I will right you. As God is in heaven you shall have 
justice." Then there was nothing more but the 
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signature of Claire Vernon, and below the name of 
the best hotel in Jackston. 

For the first moment Margaret was inclined to 
trample the letter underfoot, and to cast it into the 
fire. 

** Yer'U burn it, luv," said old Peter, maliciously. 
" I told play-actress as yer wud." 

" Yer told her wrong, then," retorted Margaret, a 
strange new feeling possessing her. "Yes," she said 
aloud, •* I'll go and I'll tell her what I think on her " ; 
and a scowl passed over Margaret's face, so terrible 
that even Peter stopped laughing and limped away 
frightened. 

It was an hour later that Margaret set off. Janet 
had entreated Margaret to be allowed to go with 
her. 

" Nay," said Margaret, " I'll go alone " ; and she 
strode away without once looking back. 

Margaret was very pale — she walked as one who 
has a fixed purpose. In her own words, she would 
give her enemy and her rival " her moind," and ** it 
wud be bare knives," she whispered to herself between 
her teeth, for hatred is a strong spring of life ; and 
Margaret, as she paced away on the high-road to 
Jackston, felt buoyed up with a terrible force. 

All the world was holiday-making in decorous 
fashion. Lovers passed arm-in-arm, while married 
couples were out with perambulators, and little smartly 
clad children raced up and down before the parents 
or filled their hands " with green or snap o' blow," 
as folks call it in Yorkshire. 

Margaret's eyes looked into the far horizon as 
she passed acquaintances and saw nobody. Bessie 
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Jones, a mill companion, called out, waved a hand- 
kerchief, and then, when Margaret paid no heed, 
giggled loudly to her young man, and screamed out 
loudly, " What's up, lass ? Thee has face o' Cain ? " 
But Margaret did not hear Bessie ; her body was on 
earth, but her soul was in hell. 

" rU tell her what I feel, and 'twon't be play- 
actin', but real hard hate." Margaret at last got into 
the outskirts of Jackston, and walked down along the 
line of villas where she in the old days had once 
intended having her home ; where she had looked 
forward in the old days to serving Sidney faithfully ; 
where in her imagination he was to have written his 
poems and made himself famous. She shuddered at 
the harmless villas with their bright borders of wall- 
flowers and their neat privet hedges. "She has 
robbed me of all this," she said fiercely, *'and she 
shall have it hot." 

At last the shops began and the traffic increased, 
although it was Sunday. Motors passed her bound 
on pleasure trips, and many a tradesman drove by, 
taking his wife and daughters for an airing, whilst 
the trams laden with pleasure-seekers shot backwards 
and forwards. 

At last Margaret stopped before the Queen's, 
the best-known and most extensively patronized of 
the Jackston hotels. She entered without hesitation. 
A German curly-headed waiter ran forward to know 
her business. 

" You do want some vun ? " he said. " One 
gentleman ? " and he smiled, noting her handsome 
face. '' No I then, miss, state your business and I 
vill see to its fulfilment." 
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" Is Madam Vernon here ? *' 

*' Oh, di actrice, but of course, but ill, very ill. 
She see nobody. No more play. She saw her old 
farder in di morning. He and di mama they went 
out weeping. No see you, I fear. She not like most 
lady actresses ; she very quiet, what you call decent 
lady." 

" She will see me," said Margaret, with authority. 
" Go upstairs and say that I must see her." 

" Vat name ? " 

** Margaret CoUinford." 

The waiter repeated it several times, but hesitated ; 
whereupon Margaret drew out the mauve letter from 
her pocket 

" I have had a letter from Madam Vernon," she 
said. 

"I vill go try," stammered the curly-headed 
waiter, and vanished. 

Margaret sat down. People hurried backwards 
and forwards. A man clad in a fur motor-coat came 
in the hall and asked to speak to Madam Vernon, 
but was peremptorily refused admittance by the 
head-waiter, a long, lean, silent man with peaky 
features and plastered-down hair. ''Madam is still 
ill," he said ; then the man slipped a bribe into the 
waiter's hand, and handed him a package. 

'' All right, sir," said the waiter. '' Madam cannot 
be seen at present, but if you will step in this 
evening Til let you know " ; and he went out and 
began laying places at a small table in an inside room. 

The visitor walked out, and Margaret was left 
alone. What was this horrible power of the stage, 
she asked herself, which could make men spend the 
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money with both hands on actresses ? for she guessed 
that the package contained a jewel Then Margaret 
thought bitterly of her own hard life — of the buzzer 
that called her to work every day at 6.30 in the 
morning — and her heart was filled with wrath. This 
was only one, then, of the many, probably, this 
foolish male moth who could not resist the stage's 
tawdry lights. Doubtless there were hundreds of 
others, and they added to Claire Vernon's splendour 
and revelled in her shame. 

A few minutes afterwards the curly-headed waiter 
reappeared. 

"Madam will see you," he said. "You very 
lucky, mess, for to get the chance of seeing her. 
Well, I hope you get good fortune. Di stage very 
fine profession, but it want one genius " ; and so 
saying he led Margaret to the lift 

Tc^ether they mounted to the first floor in the 
lift, and then he flung open a door. Margaret found 
herself in a handsome sitting-room. 

The apartment was full of flowers. Bunches of 
lilies of the valley, heliotrope, and tuberoses from the 
south of France met her gaze. 

On a sofa, clad in some blue luminous material, 
lay a woman that Margaret recognized as the girl 
she once used to know at Hinton under the name of 
Clara Varney. 

The waiter mechanically brought Margaret a 
chair, but she declined it, and he withdrew, wonder- 
ing over the strange habits of English women. 

"They do grow funnier and funnier every day, 
I do think," he confided to his friend and compatriot 
waiter, Fritz. "She did come to get into the 
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actress's company — and she did behave like one 
Kaiserin, and to von woman, too, at the very top 
of di tree." 

Once alone, Claire, as we will call her, looked up. 
" You had better sit," she said in her exquisite voice, 
which rang through the room clear as the note of 
some wild bird. " I haver so much to say." 

" Speak on/' said Margaret in a hoarse voice. 
" Say what youVe got to, and then I, too, will speak 
out, for you took my mon, and God forgive me — 
you damned my soul — I 'a lived in hell these long 
years, and I cannot sit." 

"I know, I know," replied Claire, softly, "but I 
loved him. I have loved none but him " ; and she 
motioned to Margaret again to take a chair. 

" Nay, I will not," cried Margaret. " I'm one of 
a rough sort ; dad works in a mill, and I work in a 
mill IVe no soft ways, no splendid things like you 
— I dress plain, but I'm honest — honest, do you 
hear ? " 

Claire looked at her enemy sadly. There was 
no anger in her mobile face, only a look of heart- 
breaking pity as she answered — 

** Only hear me. I have something to say, some- 
thing that might make you happy." 

"If it's about Sidney, I don't want to hear it 
I've done wi' him — I'll tak' no woman's leavin's." 

But before she knew what had happened, Claire 
had got up from her sofa, tossed back her mass 
of copper-coloured hair, and had taken hold of 
Margaret's hand 

"You must hear, you shall hear me," she said. 
" I have wronged you terribly, stolen your jewel, but 
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I am going to give it back to you " ; and somehow 
such was the strange woman's power of persuasion 
that Margaret, hard and wilful as she was, became 
quiet for the moment, and listened with the obedience 
of a little child. " You must know," continued Claire, 
"that that night seven years ago, when Violet 
Cameron was suddenly taken ill, I played for the 
first time the part of Vera Vessouchelef. 

''It is a fine part, full of possibilities, and that 
night I made the most of my opportunities. I 
magnetized the people of Jackston — I made them 
understand, at least for one night, what the power 
of love could be — I acted like enchantment upon 
their nerves. Before that I had always thought 
them phlegmatic, dull, and slow. I found I had 
sown the whirlwind, and that neither Frenchmen nor 
Southern Americans could go madder than a West 
Riding audience does when properly handled. That 
evening Sidney Swayne, your lover, came to me and 
vowed his love." 

At the mention of her lover the charm was 
broken, and Margaret drew back in sullen fury. 

"Beast I" she cried, "and you took it, and you 
robbed me of all that made life worth livin', for you 
ruined him — and you blighted his career." 

" Nay, listen," said Claire, gently, as if she were 
addressing some wayward child, " I took him, for I 
loved him. I robbed you, but he has been my 
husband, my only love, and ours has been a pure 
and holy passion." Claire spoke with energy, and 
carried conviction with her. " Do not think," she 
cried, "that I have sinned. I have made him as 
pure and as good a wife as you would have done. 
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I have loved my art, but as a woman I have been 
blameless." 

" You tell me this," cried Mai^aret, fiercely, " to 
put yerseln roight, to glory over my loss, and to 
male' me a laughin'-stock ; but I tell you I won't 
stand it, and Til tear your foine dress from your 
back and mak' yer remember t' honest lass that 
yer have wronged." 

Margaret's face was black with passion, and she 
advanced upon Claire to fulfil her sinister purpose, 
when Claire tottered forward like some stricken bird, 
and would have fallen had not Margaret caught her 
in her strong arms. 

Furious as she was, Margaret could not strike 
a fallen foe, and she was about to leave her enemy, 
after pulling her on the sofa, when Claire's eyes 
opened and she spoke again. 

'' Oh, Margaret ! " she cried, in the voice of some 
wounded creature, *' do let me speak to you, and tell 
you what lies upon my heart I know that I have 
wronged you ; God knows that I have cried over it, 
even in the midst of my greatest successes. Sidney 
married me, caught up by a whirlwind, but his heart 
was yours— only yours, dear — all along. I am dying ; 
I have not three months more to live. The doctors 
all tell me so, and I know it is gospel truth. Sid is not 
one of us, and never can be. When I'm gone, let him 
come back to you. I've told him of you ; I've urged 
it Oh, Margaret, we have one tie — ^the great love 
of one man — and it binds us closely, in spite of our- 
selves. I only came here to see you, to tell you of 
my last great wish. As God is in heaven, I implore 
you to grant me my last desire." 
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Then the two women fell upon each other's necks 
and wepty and in those tears found comfort and hope. 
They whispered to each other, in broken sentences, 
" Janet ... a letter he may write afterwards." And 
then, solemnly, Margaret rose up from her knees, and 
bade the great actress farewell. 

"See, luv," said Claire, relapsing for a moment 
to the old accent of her childhood, "there's my 
photc^raph ; tak' it home, and forgi'e me, dear, as 
you hope for mercy in the time to come." 

Margaret took the likeness, and hid it under her 
cloak. 

"You have had one long interview, mees," 
said the curly-haired waiter, as she passed out 
of the great swing door of the Queen's. " Let me 
hope you have had all the success you are in 
search of." 

Margaret returned a humbled and softer woman. 
A strange change came over her ; her manners grew 
gentler, and she took, when no one was near, to 
fondling old Strawberry, and often helped Janet with 
the housework. 

Sometimes, too, she would kiss her sister softly, 
and she would often stand by patiently and light her 
father's pipe. 

Some two months later the newspapers rang with 
the news of the great Yorkshire actress's death. 

The leading journals gave accounts of her spotless 
life, and her noble interpretation of Shakespeare, and 
of her happy home and circle of friends. Even the 
Holgate Advertiser gave a long paragraph about the 
funeral, with a full description of the wreaths and 
crosses sent by different members of the Royal 
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Family, and recorded a message of sympathy from 
the King and Queen. 

Janet at first had tried to hide the paper contain- 
ing this intelligence, but Margaret gently but firmly 
insisted upon reading the account 

A year later Janet begged Margaret to walk 
with her to Crosby Moor-top. 

** No fear now," she said, " of poor old Strawberry 
giving us the slip " ; and so the three had gone there 
together. 

Janet led the way to the same spot where, seven 
years ago, they had lunched together. Strawberry, 
glad to rest, curled herself up tranquilly at her 
mistresses' feet 

It was an exquisite day, sweet and clear, with just 
a bite in the air that told of coming winter. The 
distance lay, pure and blue, before them, whilst in 
the foreground rose the smoke of Jackston. 

Janet rose suddenly. "My dear," she said 
"these many years I have kept they. God only 
knows what made me do it, but I thought some- 
how they had koind of charm ; and see, they're still 
sweet" 

As she spoke she iput into her sister's hand a 
bunch of faded roses. Margaret looked at them, and 
recognized, shrivelled, but still sweet, the bunch of 
roses that Sidney had given her the night of the 
play. She took them gently in her hand, and Janet 
put in her lap a letter. 

It was from Sidney. "I hardly dare to write, 
Margaret, myself," it ran, "but it was my dear wife's 
last wish, and I now implore you to take pity on a 
lonely and a stricken man." 
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" Will you, dear ? " asked Janet 

And Margaret answered, smiling through her 
tears — 

** Sis, I have had but one love, and he is still all 
the world to me." 



Ill 
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All who live at Holgate have heard of Crosby 
Moor-top. "A foine bit of grouse ground," game- 
keepers say, and a wild tract of picturesque England, 
artists declare. 

It glimmers, blue and purple, away in the far 
distance from Holgate streets. Sometimes the squire 
of the place, Colonel Ashton, gives permission to the 
Church schools to drive up and picnic there, and 
spend an afternoon by the well-known Wishing Well. 
On soft spring days it is a sweet, wild, open tract of 
country, where you may hear the game-cocks crow, 
and see young leverets at dawn, disporting themselves 
in the heather. There is not a tree to be seen for 
miles, save some oak scrub in the hollows of the 
valley, with blue-bells in spring like patches of blue 
sky dropped down amongst the bracken. 

Some halfway down the hill there lived an old 
woman known as Ruth Holroyd. Long years before, 
3he had lived in Colonel Ashton's family as a kitchen- 
maid, and afterwards she had married twice, and the 
last time very unfortunately, it was rumoured. Ill- 
natured people even asserted that the widow had 
acquired some of her second husband's vices, and 
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all his bad habits. Mrs. Holroyd had taken to live 
with her a little girl, Mercy Shinewood by name, to 
help her to scrub and bake, and to feed the poultry 
that she kept. The widow eked out a scanty exist- 
ence by selling fresh eggs, kept bees, and sold the 
honey. She lived all alone with Mercy. Some people 
said that she had adopted Mercy, and would in time 
leave her a pretty sum; and others, that the child 
was merely a drudge from the Holgate Workhouse, 
and '' got far more kicks than ha'pence, as t' ould 
woman's slavey." Be this as it may, Mercy was not 
on the whole an unhappy child. From a modern 
point of view, it is true that she had but little amuse- 
ment, no toys, and few holidays ; but still she was not 
unhappy, at least not when the sun shone, and she 
had Tom Hardwicke to play with. 

The first occasion when the two children met was 
when Mr. Bently, the curate of the parish church at 
Holgate, brought up a large party of men and boys 
for a tea on the moor. Somehow, on that occasion, 
Tom and Mercy made friends almost at once. Mrs. 
Holroyd made Mercy fetch water from the well close 
by, to boil her tea ; and Tom, seeing that the pail was 
heavy, had come to the rescue, and helped Mercy to 
carry her burden. 

^rU come again, lass, on Sundays, or, mayhap, stop 
Saturday arternoon," Tom had said at parting, and 
had added, cheerily, " Til bring thee sumat ; I have 
a book-marker for attendance, and Jem says 'tis next 
best thing to get school prizes as 'tis to get roight tip 
on dog-foights." 

" Thee won't forget me," cried Mercy, eamestlyi 
as the little boy got into the break. 
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" Nay," called back Tom, *' I'll come here roight 
enough when I've got to exercise whippets." 

Then Mercy had waved her hand, and the breaks 
and covered wagons had rumbled off. 

After this many was the time when Tom Hard- 
wicke stole away up to Crosby Moor-top, and if, as he 
expressed it, '^ the missus wasn't in a rage," he and 
Mercy would "have a foine toime" amongst the 
heather after feeding Mrs. Holroyd's fowls. Then 
they would sing hymns and snatches of comic songs 
in a quaint jumble and as they could remember them, 
for Tom and Mercy had both, after the manner of the 
children of the West Riding, sweet, high-toned voices, 
and sung as sweet and clear as ever throstle on a 
snow-tipped branch of hawthorn. Once when the 
two little ones were sitting out on a bank of heather, 
half buried amongst the purple flowers, who should 
chance to come by but the little daughter of the 
squire, Diana Ashton. The little lady was dressed 
in a green velveteen riding habit and rode a snow- 
white pony with long, flowing mane and tail 

Tom had never before spoken to what he called 
'' a rale lady," and somehow felt a little ashamed at 
her approach, for Diana was a lovely child with a 
wealth of chestnut hair falling to her waist, clear- 
cut delicate features, dark violet eyes, and that in- 
describable habit of command which comes from the 
combination of being somewhat spoilt and the pride 
of a noble race. 

" 'Tis the little miss," cried Mercy, who knew and 
loved Diana for all her imperious ways. As she spoke 
she ran forward and'held the pony, from which Diana 
leapt with elfish grace. 
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*' I was coming to see you/' said Diana, after a 
little pause. " Fraulein has gone away, and I do 
what I like. Old Fred is riding after me, but I 
jumped a brook and left him behind " ; and the little 
lady laughed till all her curls shook in the wind. 

A few minutes later and the party of children saw 
a fat, middle-aged man in livery gallop across the 
moor, evidently in search of some one. Tom would 
have waved his arm and called out, but Diana, guess- 
ing his intention, seized him by the hand and pushed 
him down amongst the heather. 

" Let him hunt," she said. " Old Fred is full of fads, 
and I always disenjoy myself when he is with me " ; 
and she laughed mischievously. 

There was a long pause, in which all the children 
crouched motionless amongst the heather. At last 
they saw Colonel Ashton's coachman turn tail and 
ride back in a westerly direction to Markham Hall. 

When Diana saw her enemy was routed, she broke 
forth into wild peals of laughter afresh, executed a 
war-dance of defiance, and at last flung herself down 
breathless upon the bank with a book that she took 
out of a satchel that hung by her side. Mercy and 
Tom came and sat near her while Diana opened her 
book. It was a curious old volume, bound in white 
vellum, yellow with age, and had richly wrought old 
silver clasps. 

''This was poor mama's,** said Diana, gravely. 
" They never talk of mama," she continued, " but I 
like to think of her and to touch her things. Papa 
goes up to her sitting-room and kneels down on the 
floor and cries. It's funny," she said dreamily, '' to 
sec papa cry — for he won't cry if you hurt him ever 
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so, yet he cries when he thinks of mama. Once,*' 
pursued Diana, " I tried to kiss him when he was 
crying, but he put me away, and said I must never 
follow him into mama's sitting-roont You know I 
had a baby brother. Baby Charles, but he died when 
he was bom, and so did mama, so there's only 
me." 

For a moment a cloud of regret seemed to pass 
over the face of Colonel Ashton's little daughter 
then she brightened up, and cried out, *' Don't let's 
waste playtime," and began to laugh afresh. 

^^What does your book say, miss?" inquired 
Mercy. '' 'Tis a curious-looking one," she added. 

" I say 'tis a rum 'un," remarked Tom, authorita- 
tively, " and it hath better pictures," he added, looking 
over Diana's shoulder, *' than you'll find in ' Gaudy 
Giggles,' or * Sly Slaps,* as they buy in our row." 

" VJhsit do you think of that ? " Diana turned over 
the leaves of the book till she opened upon one show- 
ing Christian fighting ApoUyon, and under the old 
woodcut was written, ''Rejoyce not against me, O 
mine enemy, for though I fall I shall arise." " See 
there," cried Diana, ''there's Christian, and see he 
shows no fear and isn't one bit afraid, though 
Apollyon goes at him, and vows he'll spill his souL** 

*' What's that ? " asked Tom. 

''Fight to the death and afterwards," replied 
Diana; "and when I'm big, quite big," she added 
haughtily, " I'll marry a gentleman who'll never be a 
funk, and fight like papa did, and have a real sword, 
and go out where there's real cannon and real tinned 
meat." 

" What's that ? " asked Tom. " But I know "—and 
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he spoke slowly — " I'd not run away if I met a chap, 
however big he was." 

" You ? " retorted Diana, with withering contempt. 
" Why, you're only a common little boy. Common 
people can't fight" 

" Yes 'em can," replied Tom, with spirit " Dad 
he does, and he foights tykes regular every Sunday 
in Tyson's barn, and it was only last Sunday that he 
and Nick Towton fell out, and dad and he took off 
their jackets, and dad threshed him proper." 

" What has that to do with you ? " snapt Diana. 

''Why this, miss. Dad, he bade me pull off a 
terrier that was a bit too young to be mouthed, and I 
did it ; and Bill Holmes, he called me a chip of the old 
block, and swore I would take a blooding some day 
like a man." 

There was a pause, which was interrupted by 
Diana, who said coldly — 

" Anyway I know papa doesn't think much of 
colliers, and come what may, boy, you'll never be like 
Mr. Great-heart, who was brave all the way and carried 
poor women and children and fought giants, big men, 
and devils all by himself, so don't you brag." 

** I'll be like Mr. Great-heart some day," replied 
Tom, blushing furiously, and turning to Mercy 
he said, ** I'll lick 'em all some day for your 
sake." 

Mercy did not answer, but turned as red as he. 
Then Tom repeated his bold assertion, upon which 
Mercy answered — 

'< I don't hold to foightin'. Dad used to foight 
and then mummy had to nurse him, and you'll 
get punched if you foights." 
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" Never you fear," said Tom, with the gay assur- 
ance of extreme youth. " When I'm a man PU foight 
loike a good 'un, loike the Barnsley Bruiser. There's 
none as dare stand up to him, and he's mild as milk 
to his missus." 

Then the subject dropped abruptly, as is the way 
with children's discussions, and they all looked over 
the book of Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress" assidu- 
ously, each saying, after the manner of children, 
'' that's me, that's me, that's me," and dabbing at the 
pictures till Diana rose in a storm of passion, struck 
Tom, and said — 

" I won't only be left only giants and devils ; my 
grandfather is a lord, and I'll be Valiant or Great- 
heart if I choose." 

So saying, she sprung up from the heather and 
bade Tom, with a royal gesture, go quickly and bring 
her pony. The little steed was brought her, Diana 
leapt into the saddle, and giving Snowdrop her head 
she started full tilt over the ling and sheep-nipt 
grass. 

" Mercy," said Tom, ^^ she struck me ; if she had 
been a boy I'd have let her know what for. But she's 
a proud 'un. Parson says we must mind and trample 
pride underfoot, but yon lass she^s made of pride, 
body and soul." 

"She's a lady," said Mercy, simply, "and real 
ladies is loike that, same as Mrs. Martin's white 
turkeys ; they struts awful." 

" Yes," said Tom, reflectively, " 'cause I suppose 
their chaps fights dragons and kills 'em, as they calls 
giants ; but I know I'm not a skunk, and I'll prove it 
to you for all she says. Just you give me a chance, 
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lass, when you're old enough and Tm making money 
down pit meseln, and Til give 'em a rattlin' hiding, 
whoever they be." 

" I don't want foightin'," repeated Mercy, sadly ; 
w I've seen it. Nay," she said softly, " I'm thinkin' if 
I was a sweet-lass I'd like to be served some other 
way — I'm thinkin'," she added dreamily, ** there's 
other ways beside punching and pummelling." 

"As thou wilt, lass, so long as thou'lt let me 
grow up to be thy sweetheart," said Tom, earnestly. 

"That thou shalt be," said Mercy, softly ; and the 
two children clasped hands. 

They wandered so down the hill together. It 
was a soft and yet radiant afternoon in midsummer, 
and the sun was setting in a glory of scarlet and 
orange splendour. They paused before the Wishing 
Well, where the tourists often come on holidays, to 
drink to love and luck, and where the old story 
goes that a holy hermit once drank the waters of 
Redemption. Tom lay down upon the grass, popped 
his hand into the water, and withdrew it full of clear 
water. 

" Tak' a sup," he said ; " they does it, the sweet- 
hearts from Holgate, and them as binds theirselves ; 
and dad says a vow here sticks like leeches, more 
close than weasel on rabbit, and I'll fain bind meseln 
to thee." They drank the water, and then solemnly 
kissed each other. 

That night Mrs. Holroyd returned from the hall, 
to use her own expression, ** a bit merry." She had 
carried down there a couple of fowls, and some new- 
laid eggs, and after depositing her burden in the 
colonel's kitchen she had partaken of some undiluted 
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alcohol, and the result was that the widow had 
returned with a crimson face and with an unsteady 
gait. 

Mrs. Holroyd staggered into her cottage, and swore 
in a coarse, loud voice. She bade Mercy fetch some- 
thing, but she spoke so indistinctly that Mercy did not 
catch her meaning ; whereupon Mrs. Holroyd seized 
the poor child by the arm and began to beat her 
furiously. With screams of pain at last Mercy made 
her escape, and crawled away to sleep in a neighbour's 
hayloft. 

Poor little Mercy I It was not the first time she 
had fled there for safety, when Mrs. Holroyd spoke 
thickly, and when the widow's stick and hand fell 
upon her in drunken fury ; but the child never thought 
she could get redress. The mistress was '' vilent in 
her cups, but had not a bad heart," her neighbours 
said, " when sober " ; besides which, it is only grown- 
up people who imagine that things can end. To 
children the existing conditions of life are eternal, 
and death is not a possibility that enters their brains. 

Week followed week, and Mercy often played 
with Tom upon the heather on Saturday afternoons, 
or walked along the sheep-nipt pastures when he 
could come to her on Sundays. 

One day Tom asked Mercy formally to marry 
him. He brought a bead ring " to do the job," as 
he called it. Bill Dawson, he vowed, had laughed at 
him, but Tom asserted '' that he had given him one 
in his ugly mug that he wouldn't forget," and had 
bet Sam Rhodes all his available cash that he'd play 
up if his lass was in danger. 

'' I'll be kind, dear, and behave proper," he said 
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sententiously, "when we're married, same as dad 
does, and never bash thee, Mercy, without a cause." 

Once or twice the two children in their rambles 
over the hillside met Diana Ashton on her snow- 
white pony, and once they passed an afternoon by 
that young lady*s invitation in the hall garden, and 
played at blind man's buff, and hide and seek, but 
otherwise they saw but little of her. 

One day in December, just before Christmas, the 
weather changed suddenly. Before that it had been 
soft and mild. 

" The bit moonshine be over," said Joshua Hard- 
wicke, Tom's father, to Martha his wife, as he re- 
turned from the pit. " Mak' up t* foire," he called, 
"for I feel fair clemmed, missus." 

Tom, it is true, had gone out after school to 
stare in at the shops, and to covet turkeys, crackers, 
oranges, and other delights, but he shortly afterwards 
returned, and seated himself before the fire. 

" Mother Shipton wull be busy soon, I'm thinkin', 
pluckin' her geese," observed Martha Hardwicke. 

" Pack of foolish tales," growled Joshua ; " you 
get on with the puddin' ! What art doin' there now, 
Tom ? " inquired his father, for Tom was engaged in 
writing upon a sheet of paper, with all his might 
and main. 

" Writin' essay — Parson's prize," replied Tom. 

" What dost say ? " 

"Well," explained Tom, "it be on Christmus. 
What's Christmus ? — that's the subject loike." 

" Read up," growled Tom's father, authoritatively. 

" This is what I put " ; and Tom read — 

" ' Christmas is a happy time for them as can keep 
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it For such as can pay there's turkeys and geese 
and puddings, and for them as can't there's snow. 
For them as is flush there's crackers and fruit My 
Dad once got a bottle of cherry brandy, but he didn't 
give us kids none. He said darned if he'd give us 
a drop. I don't know about mother and the cherry 
brandy, 'cause I couldn't see. Some people gets 
mistletoe but we only buys a bunch of holly 'cause 
Mother says it's best to spend more on t' suet 
Some people goes to church, but all foights dogs as 
can afford it Mother doesn't do sewing and 'tis 
mostly loike Sundays only grub is better.' " 

Joshua listened approvingly. "Young 'un," he 
said, turning to Martha, " wroites loike a lord," and 
then to Tom he said, "Thee shall have a sup o' 
cherry neat," and to his wife, "And thee, mussus, 
shall taste if thee does my collar and dickey first 
class, to meet Johnson and his dorgues to-morrow." 

All that evening the snow never ceased, falling 
in feathery snowflakes till the streets were blocked 
with a white pall. 

"Little 'un that thee plays with," said Joshua 
Hardwicke to his son, " wull find it a job to get down 
to town ; but t' ould Ruth wull come to town with 
poultry was old Noll himself to lay hold on her." 

"She'll come with Dodgson's cart, dad," replied 
Tom. 

All through the day carts passed, decked with 
holly and mistletoe, and hung round with rabbits ; 
and men fried potatoes in the corners of the streets 
and sold oranges three for a penny till Tom, 
delighted with the hustle, told his mother "'twas 
loike being in heaven." 
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After some haggling he bought three oranges, 
ate two, and rolled the third under his bed to keep 
it safe for Mercy. 

On the day before Christmas the storm-clouds 
gathered afresh, and snow fell heavier than ever. 

During the afternoon Ruth Holroyd passed, 
leading a half-starved piebald pony in a cart, and 
offered Mrs. Hardwicke the last couple of fowls 
which she had not sold. But Martha's Christmas 
purchases had been already made, and she declined 
to buy them. She, however, offered her old acquaint- 
ance "a warm up" by the fire, and to "tak' a sup 
of tea before starting for the moor." 

"Nay, missus," was Ruth's rejoinder, "I wants 
somethin' warmer than tay " ; and she passed on to 
the Red Dragon in a neighbouring street 

At three o'clock, much the worse for liquor, Mrs. 
Holroyd reeled out of the inn where she had been 
drinking, whacked the poor piebald pony unmercifully, 
and started homewards. 

As Mrs. Holroyd passed out of Holgate she sang 
snatches of a coarse drinking-song in loud, discordant 
tones, and the boys in the street laughed and jeered 
at her. 

" 'Tis old Mother Holroyd, drunk as usual," said 
Joshua Hardwicke as he saw her go by. 

"I wonder if she'll get home safe," retorted a 
colliery mate who stood near ; ** t' ould 'un's middlin' 
fresh for making for a harbour." 

''The devil wull moind his own," was Joshua's 
answer. 

But, fortunately or unfortunately, the devil did 
not take care of his own. 
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Halfway to Crosby Moor-top Ruth pulled up 
before the Bunch of Grapes, got out and drank 
freely some more spirits, then she got into her cart 
and started afresh; but gradually her hands lost 
their grip of the reins, and, growing giddy, she fell 
oflf the seat of the cart into the middle of the road, 
whilst the piebald pony quietly wandered away home 
to its own stable. 

Ruth lay in the snow and slept. Consciousness 
left her, and in a few hours' time, some fresh snow 
falling, she was enveloped in a shroud of white. She 
might have remained there all the night had not a 
band of holiday-makers driven by. 

"Hullo I what's that?" cried out one of the 
revellers as the horses, harnessed three abreast, 
nearly shied into the ditch on the other side. 

" Let her lie," cried out one of the party, seeing 
it was a woman ; " we're not t' Bobby." 

But some one got down and called out, after 
inspecting the bundle of sodden clothes — 

" By God ! it's ould Mother Holroyd ! " 

" Clap her in," cried the leader of the company, 
" and we'll take t' ould 'un to 'ospital." 

At this several men leapt down, and, by their 
combined efforts, succeeded in lifting the unconscious 
woman into the break. 

When they had started some one touched the 
body. "She's dead as a door-nail," he exclaimed. 
They thereupon all laughed and drove on furiously, 
bellowing out choruses of comic songs. 

The next day one of the youths who was present 
acquainted Joshua Hardwicke with the details of the 
adventure. 
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"T* ould 'un us brought t' 'ospital," he said, " but 
there wasn't a blow of life in her though the nurses 
rubbed themselves faint; Sister Constance told me 
so herseln." 

"Wonder what 'ull happen to little 'un/' remarked 
Joshua, thoughtfully. "They'll have to send some 
'un " ; and he pointed in the direction of the police 
station at Holgate. " Have yer told Bobby ? One 
of 'em wull have to stump up and see." 

*• Guess it's Christmas," replied the youth. " No 
one wull care to cut grub short to-day, and little 'un 
wull be roight enough for a bit" And he turned and 
walked away. 

This conversation was reported by Joshua to his 
family at the midday meal, after the turkey had 
been duly cut up into portions, and after he, as the 
father and bread-winner, had received the lion's share. 

" Poor Mercy I '* exclaimed Martha, gently ; * it 
makes my heart fair ache to think of her, but t' ould 
'un it sarved her roight." 

"She'll get nothin' but snow," remarked Joshua 
between huge mouthfuls of turkey. 

Tom did not speak. A French or an Italian 
boy would have cried out something, or impulsively 
have vowed that he would start that moment and 
rescue his little love; but Tom Hardwicke was of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and sat on stolidly, 
bolting down gobbets of fowl and getting more 
crimson every moment 

At last the meal was done. 

" Dad," he said as he rose from the table, " if so 
be as yer'U let me off dog-foight I'll seek Mercy and 
tak' her sumat" 
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" Thee leave Mercy alone," growled Joshua ; " I'll 
need thee to hold tykes." 

••Then by tea-time I'll go," replied Tom, sturdily. 

"Thee shut up," cried Martha, snappishly. **A 
foine mess thee'd make of thee clothes, and thee'd 
never get through snow in darkness. Dost think 
that I or thy dad want to run round and bring thee 
back to 'ospital and have thee fair skinned wi' 
rubbing ? " 

Tom said no more, but in his brave little heart 
was the determination at all costs to rescue Mercy. 
" Her shall have sumat beside snow," he said to 
himself. 

Ten minutes afterwards he followed his father 
out to the barn behind Tadman's buildings, carrying 
in his hands a leash and a dog-whip. 

That afternoon Joshua returned home to his wife's 
tea in fine spirits ; his " Pink 'Un " had won in two 
rounds, and Johnson's Sparkler and Sea- tar ''was 
nowhere " ; in fact, in Joshua's language, they were 
" chawed up proper." 

That evening Tom was told to stand up before 
his father and sing, for it was Christmas night; 
and though Joshua seldom went to church, he ap- 
proved on Sundays and on festivals of ''a snap of 
moosic." 

" God rest you merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was bom on Christmas Day." 

" Let nothing you dismay," rang out, sweet and 
clear, in Tom's high treble, and all the neighbours 
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from the houses round crowded in to listen, for they 
all said that Hardwicke's lad had a rare voice, and, 
in their words, '* was a stunner at piping a tune." 

An hour later Joshua and his family went off to 
bed. When alone, Tom sank on his knees, and prayed 
earnestly that the Lord would help him. 

"I've sworn, Lord," he said, "to serve my little 
gal. It's a bet, too. Lord, and I must keep my word, 
as Thee knows." 

Then he rose up quickly, seized the orange under 
his bed, and waited breathlessly till the moment 
had arrived for him to make his escape from his 
father's house. 

A few minutes later Tom heard his father and 
mother snore in chorus in an adjoining chamber. 
Then he looked round cautiously, for Liza, his elder 
sister, slept by him, and his little brothers, Jerry and 
Joseph, occupied a bed next to his own. They were 
all asleep, he first made sure ; then he crawled out 
like a cat, bearing his everyday clothes and his boots in 
his hands. So he descended barefoot to the kitchen, 
where he dressed hurriedly before the dying fire. 

Five minutes afterwards Tom stole into his 
mother's pantry, and pulled off, with greasy fingers, 
a leg of the turkey, seized a sausage and a piece of 
plum-pudding, and poured a little from a black bottle 
into an old medicine bottle that was empty. 

" 'Tisn't stealing/' said Tom ; " at least, not this 
last, for dad 'a promised me a glass, and I hain*t *a 
had a sup." Then Tom pulled down a loaf from a 
shelf. To put all these things into a cloth, and then 
tie the four corners up neatly, as he had seen his 
father do on Sunday March mornings, after gathering 
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nettles, was the work of an instant. Then Tom 
sallied forth. " Specs," he said gaily, " I'm in Master 
Great-heart's boots now, for I know Til dare aught for 
my lass." 

Silently and quickly he started running. Not a 
soul seemed about, but voices reached him of revelry 
inside some of the houses, and in some of the public- 
houses he heard the sound of dance music Once 
Tom saw a policeman, but he deftly hid behind 
a projecting buttress till the constable had passed, 
for Tom's experience led him to believe that with 
the police " to have as little as you can," was a wise 
adage. 

Out of the town, the little lad began running as 
fast as he could, his white bundle swinging across 
his shoulders. 

A short distance from the town the snow-plough 
had not swept aside the snow, and Tom soon realized 
that it was all that he could do to make tracks to the 
moor. Going up a hill, he found that the snow had 
drifted in places, and once or twice Tom sank down 
on his knees, and could not pull through for a moment 
or two. But he tugged along his burden, and bore up 
manfully, and shouted aloud, to give himself courage, 
'' Mercy shall have sumat more than snow." 

At first, in the loneliness of the place and the 
darkness, Tom tried to keep up his heart by singing 
a catch of an old song, but the effort of singing and 
toiling through the snow was too much for the little 
man, and he kept his breath, as he said, " to mend his 
pace." 

The snow had ceased falling, and overhead there 
shone at intervals a fitful star. All was very still ; 
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not a sign of a living creature, and even no sound of 
the distant roar of trains or the hammering of works 
reached him. For a mile and a half more Tom 
trudged along; feeling his bundle at intervals carefully, 
to be quite sure that nothing had fallen. 

Then a sudden giddiness seized him. The stars 
seemed to be falling down on his head. In the 
distance he caught the sound, or thought he heard 
it, of church bells ringing, and he was assailed with 
a strong temptation to lie down and cast his burden 
from him, and to sleep in the snow. 

But Tom checked himself from yielding to this 
desire. 

•*I'm in Mr. Great-heart's boots," he said man- 
fully, and staggered on. '* It's up at last," he cried, 
" unless I run " ; and so saying, he clutched his bundle, 
and ran with all his might and main until he fell at 
Merc3r's cottage door. 

liiere he lay. Tom tried to call out, but no 
sound rose from his parted lips. The bundle in the 
mean time fell from his shoulders, and rolled, loaf and 
bottle, into the middle of the path. A few minutes 
later the poor child lay unconscious before his little 
sweetheart's threshold. 

How long he would have remained so, I know 
not, but suddenly a tramp of horses trotting briskly 
was heard mounting the hill. 

"Hullo, Fred! What's that?" a man's voice 
cried out. 

Then the carriage and horses stopped with a dead 
pull, and a gentleman and a little girl, clad all in 
white, leapt out of the brougham simultaneously. 

"Mercy lives here," cried Diana — "Mercy, that 
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plays with me. But see, papa, there's a boy ; and 
what can he be doing, all out in the cold by 
himself?" and she pointed to Tom, asleep in the 
snow. 

G)lonel Ashton strode up to the little fallen 
figure. 

** He's not hurt," he said, feeling the child gently, 
** but he's cold as ice. Come, child, we must see if we 
cannot get him taken into this house, and get him 
warmed back into life." As he spoke. Colonel 
Ashton knocked loudly at the door. 

A few minutes later a little girl, clad only in her 
nightdress, pulled back the bolts of the door. It was 
Mercy. 

The colonel bore the little boy to the fire, and 
began to rub him vigorously, to restore life. 

Mercy stood by, tears in her eyes. " He said," at 
last she whispered, " did Tom, that he'd do aught for 
me. Loaf's crushed under wheels, and so is bottle 
and fruit — young man said so," and Mercy pointed 
to the footman in livery ; " but guess," and she turned 
defiantly to Diana, '' as Tom's beat Great-heart and 
Valiant hollow, and I'd have yer to know as a living 
lad's better nor a dead lion." 

Colonel Ashton looked up. "He came to save 
her," he said to his daughter, for the story of Ruth's 
death he had heard during the child's ball that he 
and Diana had attended that evening. ^ Why, Tom 
he's a little hero." 

" Boy," said Diana, blushing, " I'll never call you 
common again " ; and as she spoke the little lady knelt 
down, took up Tom's hand reverently, and patted it 
softly against her own. 
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Half an hour later Tom was restored to health, 
and Colonel Ashton carried him off, with Mercy and 
Diana, to his own house. 

*' Look after the little chap well/' he said to his 
old housekeeper, Mrs. Jackson. ** He's a brave little 
lad, and deserves a good supper." 

The next day the colonel went down in his sledge, 
with the three children, to Holgate. 

" You'll speak for me, sir ? " said Tom, fumbling 
awkwardly at his forelock, a matter of etiquette that 
Mrs. Jackson had duly impressed upon him. 

" Of course I will," replied Colonel Ashton. 

" If yer don't put job in a roight light," replied 
Tom, "it won't be strap this toime, but dog- 
whip." 

An interview took place between Colonel Ashton 
and Joshua Hardwicke. 

"I'm glad you've got young 'un," said Joshua. 
''I'd 'a been sorry if he'd died loike ould Ruth, 
though 'tis nought but what the young beggar 
deserved." 

"Tom has a stout heart, and if he'd been ten 
years older I could have wished that he had 
been with me at Spion Kop," replied the colonel, 
warmly. 

"What did yer do it for?" growled Joshua, on 
seeing his son. 

"'Cause I wasn't to be beat by Great-heart, nor 
no other ; 'cause I lay odds on bein' as good, and 
'cause U was a bet'* 

" Then yer had to hold to it." 

" And rU pay for it " ; and Colonel Ashton slipped 
a sovereign into Joshua's hand. 
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"Thankee, sir," said Tom's father. "'Twill pay 
licence for bull pup and brindled whippet, and pay 
for dog cake too." 

So Tom was forgiven, and he and Mercy grew up 
together. 
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VII 

r REDEMPTION OF A SOUL 



It was on a day of piercing east wind that I went as 
a Guardian to look over one of the Boys' Homes at 
Holgate. 

Some years before, the Guardians, after the 
manner of those at Helston, Sheffield, at Wakefield, 
and of many others of the great Yorkshire towns, 
had taken away the children from the workhouse, and 
" had planted tliem out," to use their own expression, 
into cottages, each holding twelve to sixteen children 
apiece, under the care of a woman known as a 
" foster-mother."* 

I knew the '' mother " whom I was about to visit, 
but had never had much talk with her on previous 
occasions. At least not conversation alone. 

I knew that the foster-mother, Aurora Townsend, 
whom I was going to see, was very young for the re- 
sponsible position that she held, but also that she 
had amply qualified herself by her love and devotion 
for the place of trust. 

The home that I visited was like most of the 
other "homes" in Holgate — a modem villa with a 
back yard of cinders behind, and in front a few beds 
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of smutty shrubs, and a flight of irreproachably cleaned 
steps that led to the front door. 

I came about a little boy, Steenie Fallas, who 
had been seriously ailing, and whom it was thought 
a few weeks at Southport, at a convalescent home, 
would benefit 

I explained my mission, talked matters over with 
the foster-mother, and, after inspecting the house, 
looking at the last batch of bread and writing my 
name in the visitor's book, I intended going, had not 
at that moment a violent storm of snow and sleet 
begun to fall with extreme violence. At Aurora's 
request I waited on, hoping that the storm would 
abate shortly, and that by the means of a little 
patience I might return home dry ; for I had foolishly 
forgotten to bring an umbrella with me. 

** Won't you sit down, ma'am?" said Aurora, 
cheerily. ** There's a good fire in the parlour. Every 
evening we use it after tea. The children are all 
out, but they'll be back at half-past four " ; and she 
glanced at the clock. 

I seated myself before a roaring coal fire, such as 
one can only enjoy with a clear conscience in the 
West Riding, and I asked about the boys. 

" Can you really manage them ? " I inquired. 

*• Oh yes I " Aurora answered. " At fiirst it war a 
bit of a job ; but now they are used to me, and I 
love them." 

Aurora was a little woman, small and slender, 
with a dead white face; delicately formed small 
handSy in spite of the rough work that she did daily ; 
dark eyes, and a great wealth of copper-coloured 
hair, which curled and frizzed behind her ears and all 
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over her head in natural curls and undulations. Her 
eyts were large and luminous, and literally flashed 
fire when she became excited ; when the green in 
them seemed to darken, and almost to turn red. 
Her voice was clear and resonant, although her 
accent was that of the people of the West Riding, 
with sharp turns and many clippings of words. But 
the real beauty of Aurora's face was her smile. 
A marvellous rare smile that came very seldom, but 
which, when it did come, lit up the whole of her 
countenance with a light that was positively divine. 

I had seen this smile once when little Steenie 
Fallas had pneumonia some months before, and when 
we had thought one afternoon that the poor little 
chap was dying. He had called out, I remembered, 
" Mother ! mother ! " in an agony of tears. And 
Aurora had folded him in her arms with that rare 
smile, half sphinx-like, but wholly beautiful, on her 
face ; and the poor child had nestled down close 
to her breast, and in a little while had fallen gently 
asleep. 

** You love them. Ah ! love makes all things so 
easy," I said. 

" Yes," she answered. " You can understand. You 
must know, ma'am," Aurora said, slowly, ''I came 
here for a purpose. The committee, when they first 
saw me, said that I looked a mere slip of a girl ; and 
Mr. Holman, the chairman, said, 'You'll never be 
able to manage t' lads, my lass ; there's sixteen on 
'em, and some are a big handful.' But I said, * I 
have a way, gentlemen, and you'll see.' And then a 
lady with a beautiful white face, as they call Mrs. 
Sherbourne, came close to me. * You won't be cruel, 
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will you?' I didn't answer. I smiled, and she 
understood, and the upshot is I'm here." 

" What made you think of taking up this work ? " 
I asked. 

"A many things," replied Aurora, pensively ; " and 
if so be as you're in no hurry, ma'am, I'll tell you." 

The fire blazed away cheerfully ; but outside the 
snow was falling fast I nodded in agreement, and 
Aurora drew her chair a little nearer to mine, and 
then went on — 

*' It was this way," she said. " My mother kept a 
little fruit store leading out of Jackston by the Mid- 
land route, as they call it. Father died many years ago, 
but mother made a home for us ; and when Ruby, my 
sister, and I were old enough we were set to t' dress- 
makin' trade, while mother sold fruit, sugar-plums, 
Christmas and other postcards, and odds and ends 
for them as can only buy in small quantities. I got 
engaged at seventeen to a young man as worked in 
a soap mill, by name Mark Lyon. He was beautiful, 
was Mark; straight and strong, wi' great fearless 
brown cycs^ and a voice that could have hushed a 
baby, was it ever so restless ; and we was, arter a few 
months, going to have got married, for he Mark was 
steady, and Mr. James, his employer, he thought the 
world on him, and my lad he was earning twenty- 
three and six a week, which is good money when two 
hearts beat together." 

There was a pause, and then Aurora began to 
speak afresh. 

"Ruby and me," she said, ''was everlasting 
talkin' o' my marriage. How I was to have a 
lavender silk gown, with a white hat and a long 
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feather and orange blossoms, and a veil like print 
pictures in a story-book. And all this was to come 
Easter. And we seemed happy, happy. He was 
twenty-six, and I was seventeen. 'Twas at the 
beginning o' Boer War, and Mark, you must know," 
continued Aurora, " belonged to the Holgate Volun- 
teers. Regular he went up to the Drill Hall 
and practised steps and shooting, and was as keen 
as mustard about his duty. ' Til serve Old England 
some day/ he would say, drawing liimself up till he 
looked twice his natural height; then he would 
salute me as if I was his commanding officer, and I 
would laugh, and then we would kiss, and he 
would go. 

" Well," pursued Aurora, " one evening Mark he 
came to see me ; 'twas a bit earlier than usual, and 
he looked grave, but he had a strange loight in his 
eyes. He wouldn't laugh and mak' jokes. At last 
I said, knowin' that he was keepin' somethin' back, 
' Out wi' it, mon, whatever it be.' Then Mark told 
me that the Holgate Volunteers meant to go out to 
the seat o' war, and that he meant to send his name 
in. 'Yer won't,* I said, * 'cause we means to get 
married soon.' Then Mark, he cumed up and gently 
stroked my cheek — stroked it as if I had been a baby, 
and said, ' Luv, I can't do nothing mean, not even 
to please you, 'cause I'm a mon, and Yorkshire- 
bred ' ; and I knew what he meant Then a great 
terror came over me, and I stretched out my arms 
and flung them round Mark's neck, and I cried out, 
' Don't go, don't go, lad ! ' but he shook his head 
and left me sorrowfully. Some weeks later," pur- 
sued Aurora, " he left me. I war there at the send-off, 
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and we, the lasses o' Holgate and Jackston, waved 
handkerchiefs ; but my hand shook lik' a feather in 
the breeze, and he kissed me for the last time. — Mark 
he says, 'Keep your pecker up, dear. Have gown 
ready, lavender wi' orange flower, and I'll marry 
thee when I comes back.' 

'' When I comes back." Aurora's hands fell, as 
she repeated the words listlessly, by her side. There 
was a pause, and then she said, ''He never came 
back. 'Twas the last sight I ever had of Mark, wi' 
bands playing 'Soldiers of the Queen,' and flags 
waving. I never saw his dear face again. Five 
months arter there was a skirmish," pursued Aurora, 
" and my lad was killed ; they never even knowed 
who done it. He was standing in the scrub — that's 
what they call the bushes out there, and Mark, he 
fell and died with a smile on his face. They 
telegraphed the news to his mother, and she ran out 
wi' a face loike death, and told me. 

" I remember now how it all was," continued 
Aurora. " I was sewing at my weddin' dress on 
Saturday afternoon, and I was makin' gathers and 
pleats out of sheer joy, for 'twas a lovely spring day, 
and the bunches o' wallflower that mother had got 
in her shop gave out a wonderful perfume, and filled 
little room as I was in with sweetness. 'Twas only 
a week afore as I had a letter from my lad, and then 
he said he was g^ttin' on first class, and had been 
nursin' a wounded friend. 

" Well," said Aurora, " I fair gave way, and put 
up dress, never to look on it again — and I buried 
my love in my heart 

" Some time after, mother got married agin, and 
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Ruby and I left. Mother did all she could to male' 
us stop, but Ruby wouldn't stay, and went out to 
service, and I made up my moind that I must go too. 
Ruby went out as lady's-maid, took lessons in 
packin' and hair-dressin', and is now maid to Mrs. 
Sherboume. She pressed me sore to do the same, 
but I wudn't ' I must do somethin' quite different/ 1 
said. ' Then be a cook,' said Ruby, ' There's many 
a cook worse than thee as can manage ; but I said, 
•Nay.' 

** For some toime," pursued Aurora, " a change 
had come over me. At first I was fair angry wi' the 
Lord for having wrecked my loife and taken my 
mon. When I used to see lads and lasses go by on 
Sunday, I would watch hungrily till I could have 
screamed with pain at t' thought of all that I had 
lost. Then other feelings came, and somehow my 
own misery I all but forgot, and thought o' the 
sorrow of the world, of t' pain and suffering, and the 
Kingdom o' God came to me. 

** * I must do somethin' for others, and the Lord 
will accept my life,' I said. Then all grew easy. 
It's wonderful easy to be blessed when yer have 
found love." 

" Love ? " I said. 

" Yes, ma'am, love o' God's children, love o' God's 
weak ones, not love o' yourself ; but the great pity 
that I think is in most people's hearts, only few wull 
let it flower." 

There was a hush in the room as of an angel 
passing. Then Aurora went on to say — 

** When I came here, the matron as was here 
before came one day to see me. 'Yer'll have to 
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hold yer own/ she said ; ' and that Saul is enough to 
mak' a saint swear. They are a roysterous crew. 
Plenty of stick, and not too much time to be tire- 
some/ was her advice. ' I've left a cane ; rattle it 
well first time/ was what she recommended, 'and 
yer'U save yerself a deal of trouble,' " 

" And what did you say ? " 

*' I joust said nothing. There's many hathan in 
this world/' said Aurora, dreamily, ''though some 
wear the Lord's livery ; and Mrs. Kingston was a 
church-goer, and a communicant too, for that matter, 
but she was far from God. 

"Well," pursued Aurora, "'twas three days arter 
I was here they brought Saul back. Saul Stringer, 
he was a lad of nearly fourteen, with a shaggy head 
of almost jet-black hair, and sloe-black eyes and 
grey skin — fair pulled toight over his face like t* flesh 
o' a skinned rabbit — and a high, bare, bonny forehead, 
and his hands they looked wicked. He would knot 
and unknot 'em a hundred toimes a day, and when 
he was in a passion he would roll on floor and 
scream 'imself hoarse with rage. 

"Well, t' maister of the workhouse, he brought 
Saul back, and he said, ' Missus, 'tisn't the case of a 
cane this toime, but a fair good hiding with t' horse- 
whip, and I'll trouble you to stand by and see/ And 
Saul, when the two paupers as had gotten him pulled 
him forward, he roared loike some mad beast 'Twas 
loike some mad beast's despairin' cry, loike some 
spirit as calls from hell and can't get free; and t' 
maister says, 'Strip him, yer fellows. I'll teach a 
boy to run from here and gi' me the trouble that 
this young rascal has.' " 
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"And you, Aurora ; what did you do ? " I asked. 

" I was lifted up/' replied Aurora. " I knew what 
they none of them knew, that love was t* only cure 
for a soul's wickedness, and I said, quiet loike but 
sure, ' You give me the lad, maister, and Til govern 
him ;' and t' paupers began to titter. 

" ' Let 'un git larruped,* one said, * and 'twill rest 
your hand, missus.' 'I won't,' I flashed back. 'I 
shall govern by the spirit of God, and none other,' 
I said. And they all went out frightened. 

'' Then Saul and I was alone, and he lay bound 
on the floor, and cowed, and I went and got a knife 
from the kitchen and cut t' ropes, and set the best 
of what I had before t' boy, and told 'im to eat, and 
that no harm should happen to 'im, and he ate loike 
a wild beast, lookin' behind him comerwise; and 
when he had done, I went and I laid my hand upon 
his shoulder, and I said, ' My lad, yer have done a 
wrong thing, but by the grace o' God I wuU mak' a 
mon of yer.' 

''And Saul he didn't answer anything, only he 
cried lik' a little child that is fair worn out. And the 
next day," pursued Aurora, " I had to begin t' work 
with 'un. First I found Saul very wayward and 
unkoind. He wud punch and thwart t' little 'uns till 
he made 'em fair mad, and when I spoke to 'un he 
wud round on me and say, * But why should I be 
koind to 'un ? He's done nought for me, I'll do nought 
for 'un. Babes is made to jostle and push ; he's only 
loike me, workhouse scum.' 

** But gradually the loight cum/' pursued Aurora. 
'''Twas hard for the poor lad as had never had a 
ghost of a chance. His mother, yer must know, ma'am, 
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was that wild creature at the workhouse as they 
called Wrath, though her real name was Ruth. Fire 
and ice, they said, she was in one, and his father was 
called — nicknamed, I suppose you'd say — Sodom. He 
killed and sorely mutilated a little calf once, and then 
half murdered an old woman at Hinton, and is now 
shut up for life in t' lunatic asylum at Jackston ; so 
you see there was nought in Saul's birth that could 
help him, poor fellow." 

" Nothing," I admitted sadly. 

"But when God wills t' darkness goes," said 
Aurora; ''and though Saul was often wild and stormy, 
still I was able to bring out God's grace in him, and 
he got at last so gentle, that I often wondered if it 
could be the same wild mountain cat that I had 
known at first There was nothing that Saul wudn't 
do for me. Besides schoolin', he'd loike turn to and 
help me to wash, and even got as handy as a girl 
about ironing up the boys' collars. Then he read, and 
he alius had a pretty voice in readin', 'most like a real 
schoUard as I've ever heard, and he'd tell 'em, t' 
little 'uns and the big 'uns too, wonderful stories about 
generals and famous foights and boy-heroes till the 
eyes of all fair glistened ; and when I wud leave 
kitchen I wud come back and find 'em all listening 
with their eyes shining loike stars, and I felt happy 
because there was peace and love in my house. 

" At that toime," pursued Aurora, " my older boys 
attended t' old vicar's Sunday class. He that was 
here before t' present one. And he was very gentle. 
Mr. Paisley talked low and sweet, and bowed with his 
hat off to every lass he met and knew as if she had 
been a born duchess, and somehow the dear old 
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gentleman did Saul a power of good. 'Twarn't what 
'e said, but how he lived, as brought the lad on. 
There's some as can preach/' said Aurora, reflectively, 
'* and there's some as can live but so as they love 'tis 
all one. 

" Well, my boy," she continued, " won a prize, a 
book. 'Twas the first thing as Saul had o' his own. 
But you, ma'am, as has a nice home of your own, a con- 
servatory o' flowers and lots o' books, you can hardly 
know what that meant to my poor boy. 

" Well, it meant t' world to Saul. He brought it 
back, I remember, folded up in a newspaper, and 
looked at it a hundred toimes, and in it was his name 
written out fair and delicate, as parson always did, 
' with koind wishes for Christmas and t' new year.' 

" Saul loved his book," continued Aurora, " exceed- 
ingly. It seemed t' apple of his eye. None might 
touch it but himself, and he got me to cover t' paper 
in permanent brown paper, so that no dust could 
stick to it when I swept t' room of a morning, and it 
lay on the parlour table, week in week out Well, at 
last toime came for apprenticing Saul. He was 
always natty with his fingers, and he was apprenticed 
to a joiner, Mr. Bunter. He's a koind man, is Bunter, 
and he has promised me to be koind to t' boy. 

" It was t' day before t' lad was leavin', and I had 
packed up his flannel shirts, his Sunday hat, and his 
three pair of stockings allowed by f Union, when I 
remembered his book. ' Saul,' I said, * there's your 
book.' He just smiled. ' Mother,' he said, ' there's no 
hurry about that ' ; and he passed on, to cut me up a 
good heap of chips to last when he was gone, he 
said. 
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" That evening," continued Aurora, " Saul stayed 
a long toime in t* boot hole. • Mother,' he says, * I 
wuU clean all t' boots this last night ' ; and he did it. 
Then Saul he came out and said, * Can yer gi' me, 
mother, a drop o' hot water, and a bit o' soap ? ' And 
I said, * Lad, yer'U foind t' water in kettle, and here's a 
bit o' soap/ And he washed his hands. Then he 
says, * May I loight the gas, mother, in t' parlour ? * 
And I called out, * Yer may, my mon * ; and Saul went 
on. Half an hour arterwards Saul he called, ' Mother, 
I have done ' ; and he put out t' lights for me as he 
alius did, and I went up to bed. 

"The next day the dear lad went off. Mr. 
Bunter came for him in his trap, and the boy he 
waved his handkerchief cheerful to me as a young 
man as was goin' out to mak' his fortune in t' world. 
That morning I had asked 'im at breakfast, * How 
about t* book ? ' but Saul wudn't answer, he had only 
laughed, but softly, loike a sparrow at dusk charming 
on a bough. At last he said, confused loike, * Mother, 
I've seen to it meseln.* 

''Twas some hours later that I went into the 
parlour," pursued Aurora, " for it was a Tuesday on 
which my dear lad left, and that be washin' day, and 
when you have sixteen to wash and iron for, and 
only a woman once in three weeks, 'tis slippy yer 
must be. 

** I went on," continued Aurora, " meaning to air 
t' room well afore f children and I came into it, 
when what should I see but Saul's book, but un- 
covered, and handsome as paint, in its bright new 
binding. * English Heroes,' is t' title, and 'tis good 
reading," pursued Aurora, "though more for boys 
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than women ; but 'twasn't the binding I thought on 
but t' inside, for Saul had put a slip of shavin' in, so 
that I found it at once. And t' inside, below t' old 
vicar's wishes o* good will, I read — 

" • To my dear Mother Aurora. 

" ' Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death I will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
me. Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.' Then 
followed Saul's signature. 

" I can't say what I felt," continued Aurora, " but I 
knew, when I saw that, the dear lad had given me t' 
apple of his eye — I felt melted to love. It was all 
that Saul had, and he had given it out of love. I 
thanked God humbly on my knees. 'Tis t' redemp- 
tion of a soul, I said." 

The sound of Aurora's words died away. I got 
up. " Good-bye," I said. Our hands met, and I went 
out into the snow. As I passed out into the growing 
darkness, a bevy of little lads met me. " We're going 
home to mother," they said. 
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VIII 
A FRIEND IN DISGUISE 



It was a day of late autumn. The wind howled 
round the old hall, and filled the windy newel stair- 
cases with strange noises. 

It seemed to set the old panelling croaking and 
moaning, and to fill the house with inarticulate cries 
of regret 

Clara Montague, the mistress of the old house, 
sat by herself at Bigram Towers in her little old 
oak-panelled parlour. On her walls hung a portrait 
of Marie d'Este, and over the mantelpiece was one 
of Marie's ill-fated husband. The family of Montague 
had lost nearly everything in the English Revolution 
for the Stuart cause. 

The squire of that time had fled the country as 
an attainted traitor, and his property and estates had 
been bestowed by William III., as in the case of the 
Duke of Powis, on a Dutchman. 

Montague of Bigram was as old a family as any 
in Yorkshire, but its years of prosperity were told. 
Crippled by many debts, the members of many 
generations had been obliged to sell off outlying farms 
and distant properties, till little remained but the Hall 
and some land in the immediate neighbourhood. 
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Clara, the last direct descendant of her race, and a 
small heiress, had married a handsome but extravagant 
young fellow of good family, who had taken her 
money and name, and spoilt her life nearly thirty 
years before our story begins. 

Clara's love for her husband had quickly cooled. 
His good looks, somewhat of a florid character, had 
soon gone, and she discovered not only that her 
husband was selfish and stupid, but extravagant and 
faithless. Clara often paid his debts, but at last 
found out that she had a rival; then husband and 
wife had high words and parted, and never spoke 
to each other, until one day Clara received a telegram 
to say that her husband was dying at an hotel in 
Harrogate. Upon hearing this she went off and nursed 
him, but the illness that he was suffering from was 
mortal, and Harold Montague died a few days later. 

Clara paid the hotel and doctor's bills and the 
numerous debts that her husband had left her, and 
then returned to Bigram to pinch, economize, and 
try and repair the family fortunes. 

Clara had one son. Ford Henry. Ford was a 
family name, said to be derived from an anecdote 
told of something that had occurred during the battle 
of the Boyne, where an ancestor of the Montagues had 
fought It appears after James II.'s defeat that that 
monarch had wandered aimlessly round and round, 
and would have lost his way and fallen into the 
hands of his enemies had not a young gentleman 
from Yorkshire pressed forward and offered his 
services. 

Henry Montague knew the district well, having 
lately taken to himself a bride of those parts. He 
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was able to guide his majesty in safety, and insisted 
upon James mounting his fresh horse to breast the 
stream. 

Later, Henry Montague went to St Germains, 
and when his wife gave birth to a son there, the 
king stood sponsor to the infant, and the boy was 
christened Ford in memory of the part that his 
father had played in rescuing his sovereign. 

This story was always a matter of pride to the 
Montague family, and every successive son and heir 
was christened afterwards Ford to commemorate 
this old deed of love and faithfulness to a fallen 
cause. 

The "Ford" of our tale had always lived at 
Bigram, and remained under his mother's care, save 
for his terms spent at school and afterwards at 
college. 

Harold had had but little affection for his son, 
and, with the exception of seeing him on neutral 
ground once or twice a year, had left his education 
entirely to be directed by his mother. 

In 1900 Ford went out with his Yeomanry to 
the Boer War. He was a young man of promise, 
and had inherited the good looks of an ancestor of 
Charles I.'s time. His mother was inordinately 
proud and fond of him. 

Wounded in her affection for her husband, all 
her love had gone out to her son. He became, in 
fact, the passion of her life. Sometimes, when the 
fire burnt low and her solitary lamp gleamed fitfully, 
Clara would sit in her high-backed chair and look 
into the fire, and tell herself fairy-stories of the good 
fortune that awaited her adored son. 
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She would conjure up a ducal house of unimpeach- 
able lineage, a proud father, a lovely daughter and 
heiress, broad lands and a large dowry, and she 
would add to this figure-head a romantic love-story. 
Then would follow duke and earl as suitors and be 
refused, until in a moment of candour Lady Alethea, 
Lady Flora, or Lady Diana — for Clara had many 
names for her heroine — would tell her people that 
there was only one heart in the world, as far as she 
was concerned, that she cared for, and that was the 
descendant of a proud line of ancestors, Ford Henry 
Montague by name, the owner of Bigram Towers, 
and though a poor and untitled gentleman, a true 
scion of a noble house. 

Clara's stories always ended in the same way in 
these tender firelight dramas. There were adventures, 
it is true, with a cruel mother and an adoring rival ; 
but, like in good old-fashioned novels, all came right 
in the end in the widow's day-dreams. 

In true fairy-stories, such as you and I, gentle 
reader, like to tell ourselves, the young lady of talent 
always writes the best novel of the year, the young 
actress becomes famous without effort, and the young 
gentleman of moderate means but desperate bravery 
invariably wins the hand and affections of the peer's 
daughter. Yet for all that, such pleasant tales are 
rare in human experience, they are delightful dreams 
wherein to forget the worries of life, and people 
who can unfold them to their inner vision are 
seldom without some comfort, and have transitory 
visions of heaven even in the darkest hours, and 
hours of bliss which are often denied to their wiser 
brothers and sisters. Not that Clara Montague was 
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romantic-looking, or indulged in day-dreams, save 
till the work of the day was over. 

She was tall, very tall, and rather ungainly, with 
large hands and big feet, and had often a red flush 
on her face and possessed a somewhat loud and un- 
modulated voice. She was said to be the image of 
her grandfather, who had fought in the Peninsular 
War at Talavera, at Badajoz, Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
Fuentes d'Onore, and who later had distinguished 
himself at Waterloo. 

Clara had been the only child of her parents and 
had escaped all criticism, and so, although her voice 
in childhood was ugly, her deportment rough and 
masculine, all that had been said by her parents and 
the cottagers round Bigram was that she was an 
exact reproduction of the old squire. Ford Peregrine. 
Clara had grown to be proud of this resemblance ; 
there was a picture by Lawrence of Ford Peregrine 
as a young man, leaning against his charger, and a 
suggestion of a battle raging in the distance. 

The villagers said it was a view of "t* ould 
squire after walloping t' French " ; and this had been 
said so often, and repeated with such conviction, 
that Clara now believed the statement herself, and 
always told her friends that it was her grandfather's 
picture painted after Waterloo. 

But to-day was a sad day, for Clara some months 
ago had made up her mind to let Bigram Towers for 
a time, and to live with an old aunt, a very old lady 
from whom she, and in due course Ford Henry, 
might reasonably have hopes of a large legacy and 
a property just outside London. 

" Not, my dear, that I would live there for a 
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moment/' she had told Mrs. Chadwick, the vicar's 
wife; ''but my son's interests must be attended to, 
and if I can gain Aunt Fanny's good graces by 
spending the winter and one summer with her, I 
shall accomplish much. 

'' Of course it's horrid to let the dear place ; but 
then I shall be able to do so much when the boy 
comes home, that it is worth while, for a few months, 
to put one's self out. There can be new chintzes in 
the library, and a fresh carpet in the dining-room, 
the white paint can be taken off the panelling in the 
Solar, and I can have the iron gates through which 
Charles I. passed mended and painted." 

At first Clara expected no one short of a duke 
to apply for the Towers. But no duke had applied. 
Lord Henry Harding, the Duke of Helston's second 
son, who had lately married a Chicago heiress, was 
written to and offered the Towers, but accountably 
turned a deaf ear to Clara's suggestion, and declined 
at last to take the Towers on the grounds that there 
were no bathrooms or heating-apparatus, and that 
the offices were inconvenient 

Month followed month, and no one applied for 
the old house, when suddenly Mrs. Coaldwell, the 
wife of a Holgate manufacturer, wrote and said that 
she and her husband were willing to take the house 
and the gardens for the year, and named a rent far 
larger than Clara had ever hoped to obtain. 

At first Mrs. Montague was furious at the notion 
of vulgar parvenus, as she called the Coaldwells, 
daring to write to her on such a matter. 

** Such presumption ! " she said. " As if they 
couldn't live at Holgate, buy a plot of land, and 
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build themselves a spick and span new house with 
endless bathrooms, put in electric light, and run up 
a street of motor-houses. 

''That is what soap-boilers and such people 
should do 1 What did Frank Coaldwell and Edith, 
who she understood had been educated at a village 
board school, want with an old castle, Elizabethan 
pictures, and, above all, with Stuart relics ? " Clara 
went about exploding with rage, and more or less 
sympathized with, according to the social position of 
the neighbours that she visited. 

But great as was her wrath at the thought of the 
Coaldwells living in her house, the prospect of obtain- 
ing the large rent at last gained the upper hand in 
the widow's mind. 

"Of course I must lock up my treasures,'' she 
argued, " in the muniment chamber, and Bevett (the 
aged housekeeper of the Towers) must remain on 
and look after the tenants, and supervise their dirty 
servants," for Mrs. Montague imagined that everything 
coming from Holgate would, in her words, be a low, 
common lot She had a vision of Frank Coaldwell, 
as she called him, lying about in the evening on a 
sofa, smoking in every room, and with a pot of beer 
placed on a table by his side. 

As to his wife Edith, old Crossland's niece, of the 
Moor House Farm, Mrs. Montague supposed that 
she would appear in dirty and slatternly apparel on 
week-days, and covered with sham jewellery and 
gorgeously over-dressed on Sundays and at all 
public functions. 

"Of course, Bevett," she said in a lofty voice, 
" you'll have to keep them in their places ; but an 
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inventory will be taken, and I look to you to see 
that all damage is paid for." 

"I hope I know my place," Mrs. Bevett had 
answered sourly, "and believe me, ma'am, I shall 
know how to deal with common people " ; and the 
shrivelled, little, balloon-petticoated old lady added 
with a snort, "I have not, madam, lived so long 
with the gentry as not to know what is due to me 
and to this house." 

Much of that morning Clara and her aged 
factotum had spent in putting away the most 
precious and most portable of the Montague posses- 
sions. There was the tortoiseshell box that Henry 
Montague was given at his infant son's christening 
by a grateful monarch ; a silver pair of candlesticks, 
the gift of the Duke of Wharton to Ward Ford, the 
scamp and wit of the family ; a set of old Chelsea 
figures ; some laced and bejewelled gloves presented 
by Queen Elizabeth to a collateral branch of the 
family in her lifetime, and a case of miniatures, some 
of which were said to have been painted by Cosway. 

" They are of untold value," said Clara to her old 
servant '' I have pinched and economized, Bevett, 
and denied myself a hundred things, but I have 
never sold anything — I couldn't, my pride of family 
has been too great To part with any of the heir- 
looms would be to me like selling my father's coffin, 
or the string of pearls mamma always wore." 

''Madam, I understand and respect your feelings," 
Mrs. Bevett had replied. 

There was a pause, then the old housekeeper 
said — 

** Don't you think as we ought to have a new rug 
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or two in some of the bedrooms, and a new chintz 
in the Oriel Room ? " 

" Certainly not," had answered Clara. " What was 
good enough for me and my father is good enough 
for Edith Coaldwell and her husband." 

" A strip of carpet in the Red Chamber perhaps 
would be a good thing/' pursued Mrs. Bevett, un« 
abashed. "Twas only yesterday as Mary fell in 
trying to sweep it." 

''Frank Coaldwell will have to mind where he 
walks then," Mrs. Montague answered with heightened 
colour. '' I shall put in nothing new. They can add 
some drugget, or what such people habitually use ; 
but," she continued in a loud voice, " whatever they 
like to add they must take away with them, for it 
would be sure to be in dreadful taste, and I should 
contest their right of making purchases and leaving 
them, in a law court if necessary." 

As she spoke, Clara had got very red, and she 
had fumed with prospective and imaginary wrongs. 
There are perhaps to all of us a few people who never 
can do right, and the rich of new descent always 
appeared to Clara in that unamiable light. 

" Low-born people should be kept in their places, 
whatever their attributes, acquirements, or possessions 
may be," was one of Mrs. Montague's rules, and she 
always declared that folks who had dined in the 
servants* hall during her father's lifetime, should never 
put foot in her dining-room. No one would have 
chafed more under any insult laid upon her by a 
duchess, or by a countess, or have suffered more 
keenly from an imputation that she did not belong to 
a high and envied social set, than Clara, but she was 
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very poor, and wealth and luxury were hard matters 
for her to forgive in others ; whilst her rights, as she 
termed small abuses, were often as hard to be borne 
by those whom she believed to be her inferiors. 

Clara, therefore, secretly meant to comply with 
Mrs. Coaldweirs request, and to let the Towers to her 
husband, but at the same time she resolved to make 
herself as unpleasant in doing so as a woman who 
calls herself a lady can. Full of what the French 
call " morgue," Clara had entered into the details of 
the arrangements that she intended making with her 
old housekeeper. 

" Of course they must bring their own linen," she 
said ; " I should not pretend to lend even a duster. 
Then you will say also that I don't like the flowers 
picked on the terraces, and never in my mother's 
garden. If they want cut flowers, I am told they 
can buy them very well at Green's, at Holgate. I 
have told Wilson this, and he understands. 

''Then as to my grandfather's yellow coach, the 
exact copy of Lord Fitzwilliam's of that day, remem- 
ber that is not to be used on any account. That part 
of the coach-house is to be locked up, and nobody but 
Wilson must have the key. He can go in at intervals 
and see that all is well" 

Mrs. Bevett nodded her old head sometimes to 
show her acquiescence in these matters of state. 

''Then as to a motor place," continued Clara, 
contemptuously, " they must put up a wooden shed 
in the field for that, or what Lord Henry Harding 
calls a tin house, and take it away when they go; 
but my coach-house must not be used for such a 
thing as motors, remember that." 
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''Certainly, madam ; your father wouldn't have had 
a motor." 

'' And now, Bevett, you had better leave, for there 
is the bell, and that woman will be here. Will ^ary 
open the door ? " 

'' No, ma'am ; Mrs. Wilson's nephew is in, and has 
promised to bring Mrs. Coaldwell upstairs. He's a 
very respectable young man, and played with Mr. 
Ford before we put him in trousers. They used to 
spin their tops, I remember, against each other, fine 
afternoons, and I think it is best that a man should 
answer the belL" 

As she spoke Mrs. Bevett flitted away. She was 
very tiny, very shrunken, with strange, old-world 
balloon petticoats, and was attired in a stately 
black silk gown, which she invariably put on to 
grace an interview with her mistress in the Panelled 
Chamber. 

A few minutes later and Tony Wilson appeared. 
Tony was a ploughman by profession, and apparently 
forgetful of the priming inculcated upon him by Mrs. 
Bevett He awkardly flung the door wide open, and 
said with a lurch forward to Mrs. Montague. '' Her's 
here," and then proceeded to tumble noisily down- 
stairs. 

Mrs. Montague turned crimson with mortification, 
then rose, chillily bowed, and pointed to a chair. 
Nothing would have induced Clara to shake hands 
with her guest and future tenant The blood of 
the Montagues tingled angrily in her veins, and 
her deportment bristled with a sense of social 
distinction. 

Edith Coaldwell was a fragile little woman of 
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between forty and fifty. She was very dark, almost 
like an Italian, or a Frenchwoman of the South, in 
point of complexion. She had regular, straight 
features, long, dark, almond-shaped eyes, a somewhat 
large mouth, and little, brilliantly white teeth. 

She was daintily, irreproachably dressed in some 
quiet tweed material of a mousish brown ; the style was 
plain, but the cut and make of the dress was excellent 
The only colour in her attire was a bunch of mauve 
violets in her toque, and at her throat a silver and 
heliotrope enamel brooch. As I have said, Edith 
was sombrely but well dressed. Every article she 
wore was well chosen, and in that subdued and 
moderate fashion that bespeaks a woman of refined 
instinct Her voice was singularly sweet and musical. 

For a moment Mrs. Montague wondered if Mrs. 
Coaldwell had really come herself, or if she had sent 
a delegate, for she did not know her by sight ; but 
she immediately dismissed the idea as being a slight 
to herself. 

"I have motored over," said Edith. "It is no 
distance from Holgate, hardly half an hour, and the 
road along the high-road is a very good one." 

Mrs. Montague bowed stiffly. **My father," she 
said, "never had any cause of complaint, and he 
drove his own coach up and down, when he went to 
shoot with the duke on the moors." 

"Oh yes, I remember I " answered Edith. " When 
I was a little girl I lived with my uncle ; I often saw 
him go by." 

Mrs. Montague looked hard at her visitor, but 
Edith evinced no sign of false shame in making this 
statement 
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"Anyway, you know this country well," Clara 
said, in a tone that was intended to be lofty. 

'' Every inch of it As a little lass I wandered 
all over the country ; I used to cross the moor 
to take my uncle his dinner, and ride a dear 
old white pony bare-backed. And I always loved 
the flowers. I remember once that Mrs. Bevett 
gave me a slice of bread and treacle, for I had 
picked up and brought your father's gold pencil- 
case, which I had come across in the lane behind 
my uncle's barn." 

** How useful I " said Clara, graciously. 

This was precisely a position that she could 
approve of, a tenant's niece riding a bare-backed pony, 
and receiving as a reward a slice of bread and treacle. 
Such things befitted their two respective positions ! 
There seemed really to be more proper feeling in 
the woman than she could have expected, she 
reflected. 

There was a pause, and then Mrs. Montague said 
graciously. 

"We will talk about the house, if you please.'* 
She looked round, and for a moment became 
conscious of the bareness and stern aspect of her 
room. 

"That will be very kind," replied Edith, "for I 
have to go to Torquay by a night train, and I shall 
be glad to get back to H olgate and catch the after- 
noon express from Doncaster." 

Clara did not stop to vouchsafe a hope that her 
guest's visit to the west, so timed, was not the result 
of bad news. 

Of course such people as the Coaldwells ran 
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about, she argued ; it was to them a form of advertise- 
ment, doubtless, but happily there was no need to 
know anything about their habits. The thought was 
consoling. 

*' Shall I ring/' said Clara, ** and beg Mrs. Bevett 
to take you round the rooms ? There are no flowers 
out, but it is not summer, and they are not 
missed, and I cannot stand the scent of hothouse 
flowers.** 

** There is no occasion, thank you ; I know the 
rooms quite well/' said Edith. " I used to come with 
my uncle when he paid his rent, and old Mary, then 
a young woman, used to let me run about the house 
and look at the family pictures* We will bring a few 
things, if necessary. My husband has now at 
Holgate three mills working, of his new economizer 
patent, and he is starting several mills in America. 
He cannot, therefore, be long here at a time, but I 
hope that my son and I shall be here for some 
months at least" 

" You have a son ? " inquired Mrs. Montague, 
negligently. 

"Oh yes, an only son, for my little girl died. 
Harry is at Torquay. He was wounded in the war, 
and that is why I am going off to the west to-night. 
Harry has not been quite so well for the last week, 
and I am going there to be with him." 

''You must be glad to have him back," said 
Clara, with frigid kindness, and she added, " I know 
when Thompson, the old carter, who used to work on 
the farm, heard that his grandson was wounded, he 
was in a great state of mind. However, Joe Thomp- 
son has come back, and Mrs. Bevett has made him 
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some jelly occasionally, and sent him broth twice a 
week, and so he has got well." 

Clara purred morally as she spoke. It was not 
possible, in her estimation, that anybody should fail 
to recover who ate the Towers jellies and drank the 
Towers broth ; at least, nobody of what she termed 
" the lower classes." 

" Poor fellows ! A great many have suffered 
terribly. My husband," said Edith, ** has taken a little 
house for me just outside Holgate, and there I have 
twelve wounded soldiers from the war, under the 
charge of two hospital nursea I run over," Edith 
went on to say, " as often as I can, and sit with them. 
One of them served in my son's regiment — Hall Dare 
is his name ; he saved my son's life, so I never feel 
that I can do enough for him." 

"No," said Clara, grandly, "there are debts of 
gratitude which are hard to repay. I am sure I 
don't know what I should do if my son Ford owed 
his life to a poor fellow. Oh, I should certainly give 
him a handsome present, after paying his bill at the 
hospital" 

" Oh, when Hall is better we are going to build 
and furnish for him a house at Holgate, just out of 
the town, and give him a pension, so that he may 
marry the girl he cares for. Alice Burnbridge I often 
see, and only yesterday she and I chose the wall- 
papers for the house together, and I had down strips 
of carpet from Jackston, and a catalogue of armchairs 
and sofas to choose some for her future parlour." 

" I should have thought a sanded floor, and a good 
piece of matting, and a form or two, much more 
suitable for such people," said Clara, sourly. 
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"Oh I but Alice is very refined, and thinks 
nothing too good for Hall, although he has lost an 
arm, and I fear will be lame all his life. You see, 
poor fellow, he was maimed in saving my son's life" ; 
and Edith smiled gently. 

"I am sure you are very generous," said Clara, 
stiffly ; " but I really think carpets and armchairs are 
not needed by the people." 

" But you would like, surely, to make all amends 
possible to a young fellow who had been crippled in 
the service of your son ? " inquired Edith. 

^ In a suitable way, yes, but I should never like to 
impart in the lower classes a love of luxury. Mrs. 
Chadwick, our vicar's wife, and I both believe that 
such an act would be a grave error, not to say wrong 
and most unfitting," 

Edith looked puzzled. " May I know," she said 
a few instants later, "when you would allow us to 
come into the Towers ? " 

Clara named a date. 

"Ah, that will do nicely," said Edith. "I will 
send my head parlourmaid, my cook, who has been 
with me twenty years, and a couple of housemaids, 
and they will get all ready." She rose. " I will, if 
I may before I go, see your old housekeeper, Mrs. 
Bevett, and ask her to prepare the Oriel Room for 
Harry, and have good fires lighted to warm the 
other rooms thoroughly if they have not been used 
lately. Harry, you know, is not strong, and must 
have great care." 

"You seem very devoted to him," said Mrs. 
Montague, with the lofty condescension she would 
have thought fit to employ in addressing the 
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mother of a reservist who had been wounded in 
the war. 

^ Fond I " repeated Edith, " Oh, Harry is all the 
world to me and to his father. He is so good, so 
generous, so steady. His comrades and men in his 
regiment call him ' Old Time,' because he can always 
be relied on. Then he is as brave as a lion — ^three 
times he led his men on at Paardeberg, dashing before 
them with a drawn sword. ' Old Toime wuU do 't 
this toime,' cried out Hall Dare, as he dashed after 
him ; and so my boy would " — Edith's eyes lighted 
up with enthusiasm — ** if he had not been shot down 
by the Boers, who lurked behind the rocks. Then 
Hall ran back and brought up a horse, and carried 
Harry away. But they only got some twenty yards 
forward when a shell from the enemy exploded, 
killed his horse, and wounded him in the side. At 
first all thought that Harry must have been killed 
also, but somehow he was not even hurt. Then 
when Harry was well enough, he nursed back 
Hall into life. Do you know, Mrs. Montague, the 
tie between the two is something wonderful, and 
very beautiful — ^something I have never known or 
seen before ; and it seems to have given my Harry 
life, and to have filled Hall with a wonderful 
resignation." 

Clara was about to say something cynical about 
sympathy that paid, but Edith just then, although 
ail youth had left her, for the moment looked so 
beautiful and enthusiastic that the expression of 
cheap cynicism that had risen to her lips died 
unuttered. 

*' I think it has been a sacrament of love," said 
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Edith, solemnly, ''between two brave hearts ; almost 
every day last week, since I have been away from 
Torquay, Harry has written to me about Hall. He 
has sent him fruit and flowers, written to him long 
letters, and sent him books to read." 

" I suppose your protigi can really read them ? " 
said Clara, the old dislike of what she considered the 
lower classes asserting itself. 

*' Oh yes I not pleasantly aloud, I admit ; but 
Hall is full of romance, and adores poetry. You 
must know, Mrs. Montague, he took a scholarship 
at the Holgate Grammar School, although the son 
of quite poor parents. As to Harry, books have 
always been his passion« Some day, when he and 
Hall can travel, they are both going to Italy 
together ; and they often write long letters to each 
other about this proposed journey, and they call it 
' the good time.' " 

^ No doubt," said Mrs. Montague, drawing herself 
up, ^it will be very pleasant for your son to have 
so faithful a valet, even though the young man 
may be a little awkward and slow in carrying out 
your son's orders. But I always appreciate good 
servants and willing ones, and I understand your 
son's desire to keep so devoted a person in his 
employment" 

" Oh, Hall will not go like that," replied Edith. 
"They will go like brothers. You see, my Harry 
never forgets that Hall was maimed for him, and the 
thought fills my boy's heart with gratitude that will 
last with him as long as life. But I must not talk 
to you any longer about my lad. Your son is also 
at the wan Do tell me about him. I like to talk 
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just now to all mothers about their sons ; just now 
mine is so much to me." 

Half an hour earlier, and Mrs. Montague would 
have sniffed contemptuously at the thought of acced- 
ing to such a request One only talks of family 
matters to one's friends and in one's own social 
circle, she would have objected ; but just then there 
was something irresistible about Edith's sympathy, 
and for once she let herself go. 

"Ah, it is about Ford Henry," she said, "that 
you want to hear." And she smiled graciously, if 
somewhat pompously, and added, "Ah, my son's 
actions are matter of great interest to all at Bigram, 
and to Yorkshire generally. I believe the dear boy 
is so well known, and moves in such an aristocratic 
set, that all have heard of him, and I think I may 
say that he is a centre of interest In these parts." 

Then, almost unconsciously, Clara dreamt aloud 
a fairy-story. She clasped her large red hands, her 
eyes glistened, and though her widow's cap fell 
somewhat out of place, she was in no wise conscious 
of it, and talked earnestly, full of a mother's pride 
and overflowing with the devotion she felt for 
her son. 

" Ford is so handsome," she said, " and so brave, 
that I think that, as in the case of the Duke of 
Newcastle, who was once a guest of Sir Charles 
Montague in the Civil Wars, 'to fight under him 
must be a great privilege.* Ford has never known 
what it is to feel fear. Even when he was In pjetti- 
coats he would jump up on Dido, his pony, and 
gallop about; and later, when he hunted with the 
duke's hounds, no one, I have heard, ever rode so 
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bravely across country, or had so graceful a seat. 
Everybody always noticed him. *Who is that 
young man going like the devil?' the duke once 
asked last year, and the reply was, 'Montague of 
Bigram.' *• 

Edith smiled gently, but did not tell the proud 
mother the rest of the story, that the Duke of 
Helston's inquiry had not been entirely complimen- 
tary, and that a favourite hound had unfortunately 
been ridden over by Montague of Bigram on that 
occasion. She did not repeat how the duke, habitu- 
ally the most courteous of men, had given vent to 
language that certainly was not parliamentary. 
Silence is often wise, and never wiser than between 
two mothers when their sons' respective virtues are 
being discussed. 

"Then when Ford went off there was nobody," 
pursued his fond mother, " who looked so handsome ; 
and I noticed that Lady Maud Harding long detained 
him in earnest conversation. Lord Ernest, the duke's 
brother, was very kind, I remember. ' FU take care of 
your son/ he said, ' and bring him back safely.' Then 
they drank the Queen's health, and it was really a 
most moving sight, and the crowd shouted outside at 
Holgate ; and since then, although Ford has been in 
several engagements, I don't feel anxious about him. 
He comes, you see, of a fighting race. War is his 
element, as Mr. Brunton, his former tutor, said, and 
I cannot believe that God will not spare a life that 
is so valuable to so many." 

" How glad you will be to have him back, all the 
same," said Edith. 

^Of course," assented Mrs. Montague ; ''but I 
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should like my son to come back covered with honours. 
We are not a timid people, Mrs. Coaldwell" ; and Clara 
drew herself up. 

" I wish that I could have felt like you/' remarked 
Mrs. Coaldwell, *' but I suffered torture all the time 
that Harry was out at the war. Every day I feared 
that a letter would bring me bad news. Frank never 
had a telegram but what my heart was in my mouth, 
and even when the outside bell rang I thought of a 
hundred horrors in a minute." 

'' I should never feel that," said Clara* " A war 
cannot certainly be made with rose-water, but I 
never invent terrible things. They will be bad enough 
to bear when they come " ; and Clara drew herself up, 
not without a certain awkward dignity. 

" How brave you are 1 " said Edith. " Now, I 
am very stupid, but those I love I am always 
afraid for." 

As she spoke the hall bell rang quickly, and with 
some violence. 

'' Who can that be ? " said Clara, rising from her 
chair and going to the window. 

A boy in the telegraph-office livery had leapt from 
his bicycle, and stood on the top of the old flight of 
stairs below. 

At last, after some delay, old Mary came out. 
*• What is it ? " she seemed to say, for Mrs. Montague 
could not hear the words of either. 

Then the boy whispered something, and gave her 
the orange envelope. Mary took it and went back 
quickly into the house without a word, but with a face 
as white as death. 

After a few minutes' interval upstairs, Mrs. 
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Montague rang her bell hurriedly, and asked Mary» 
who had tottered upstairs, what had come. 

" Joust a telegram, but it's for Susan," said Mary, 
with an impenetrable face. 

" Foolish people I Why go to the expense of a 
telegram ? " answered Mrs. Montague, tartly. 

"They said yesterday her mother was dying, 
ma am. ' 

''Well, sending for the girl to Holgate will not 
mend matters," fumed Clara. 

*' May I send for my motor ? " asked Edith, who 
had a conviction that something was wrong from the 
old servant's face. 

*' Mrs. Coaldwell's motor," snapped Clara. 
" It is coming now," replied Mary. 
'' Then I'll go down at once " ; and Edith added in 
her clear, gentle voice, " thank you so much for seeing 
me. I will ask to see Mrs. Bevett on my way down, 
and tell her everything that I want done." 

Clara walked a few paces with her guest towards 
the door, then something moved her that she could 
not account for, and she put out her hand in a fnendly 
way to her guest 

" You'll take care of everything," she said. " Per- 
haps I'm foolish, but you know I've lived all my life 
here, and I am devoted to the place." 

'* I am sure we shall, and Harry will get well here. 
He is pining even now for the north." 

For one instant the two women's hands remained 
interlocked in each other. After closing the door 
carefully behind her, old Mary followed Edith 
downstairs. 

" Canna joust do it," she said abruptly, as they 
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reached the bottom flight, and they stood for a 
moment before the great open fireplace. " I canna 
do ity and Mrs. Bevett says 'twould kill her, and then 
there's nobbut Susie, the between-lass." 

" What is it ? " asked Edith, gravely. 

"It's this," said Mary. "There's a telegram, I 
have it in my apem pocket, and it is to say that 
Maister Ford is mortally wounded, and I canna tell 
her. 'Twill kill her. I 'ave lived in t* family's service 
these forty years and more, eaten of their bread and 
drunk of their sorrows, but for all that I canna 
teU Miss Clara this. 'Twill kill her, t' loss of her 
boy!" 

'* Poor woman I " 

" Aye, Mrs. Coaldwell, yer may indeed say that, 
for Maister Ford is t' light of my mistress's life. She's 
a hard woman to most, and doesn't believe as flesh 
and blood have feelings, save in the quality ; but her 
son is t' apple of her eye — her sun, so to speak — and if 
Ford dies 'twill be the black noight to her, and no 
mistake. I that have known her from a babby, and 
I canna kill her." 

" But, Mary, Mrs. Montague will resent my telling 
her." 

" You're a lady, for all you're old Willy Crossland's 
niece," said old Mary, admiringly, " and we all know 
how you've worked for the poor soldiers' mothers and 
wives ; and 'tis said at Holgate that many send for 
you in distress. Thee'll be Mayoress of Holgate 
next year, lass," she said, talking very quickly, " and 
if thee man gets t' post of honour, 'tisn't I as would 
grudge 'un t' chain." 

" Thank you," said Edith gravely. " But this is 
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terrible news, for oh ! poor woman, she loves her son 
dearly." 

"'Tis t' one tender place in t' lonely woman's 
heart But do thee go; thee can comfort her, and 
I have no words — nought but tears." 

" Perhaps it is not as bad as you think/' said 
Edith, as she took the telegram and opened it 

It ran : " Montague mortally wounded* Deeply 
grieved," and the paper was signed Ernest Harding, 
and was dated from Pretoria. 

" It's very sad," said Edith. 

"I wud have died for Maister Ford," said old 
Mary, and sat down and covered her face with her 
apron, and gave way to bitter weeping. 

Edith went upstairs, the telegram in the pocket of 
her dress. 

" How can I break this awful news ? " she asked 
herself anxiously. Then she plucked up courage 
and went and knocked gently at the oak parlour 
door. 

" I have come back. I think I have lost some- 
thing — my gloves." 

" I am sure you did not leave them here," replied 
Clara, in a somewhat annoyed voice, for the momen- 
tary spell that Edith had exerted over her was past 

Without replying, Edith sat down on the chair 
where she had sat before. 

" I want to tell you something," she said. Then 
she looked at Clara with appealing eyes. " Forgive 
me if it gives you pain." 

^ Is it that after all you don't mean to take the 
Towers ? " 

" Oh no ; it isn't that" 
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'' Oh t that's all right " ; and Clara gave a sigh of 
relie£ 

For a moment Edith was silent, for it is a fearful 
thing to tell a woman that her life is over, that all 
that she values is gone out of it, and that the rest of 
her time on earth must be a weary pilgrimage. But 
Edith summoned up her courage and spoke. 

" I am sorry for you," she said ; " the telegram 
was not what you thought Susie had really nothing 
to do with it." 

**Then why did Mary say so? If there's one 
thing I hate it is a lie " ; and Clara flushed crimson. 

" Will you hear me, Mrs. Montague ? " and Edith's 
voice grew very tender. ** Poor old Mary was terribly 
upset; she had not the courage to tell you herself. 
Your son is wounded I " 

" Not badly ! not badly 1 " and Clara jumped up 
and glared defiantly round her like a great dog at bay. 

** See for yourself," said Edith gently, and put the 
orange paper into her hostess's hand. 

Clara read it. No tears rose to her eyes; she 
said nothing, and stood rigidly still, and her face 
went ashen grey. Then she tottered. Edith ran to 
her assistance, and helped her to sit down. 

" Poor mother 1 " she whispered, and her arm she 
put round Mrs. Montague's waist 

"I cannot understand it — I cannot understand 
ity" moaned Clara. ** It was only last week that I 
heard from my boy, and he was well. Ah 1 I loved 
him so, and now " 

She tried again to read the paper, but she could 
not ; the unfortunate woman sat bolt upright, dazed 
and heart-stricken. 
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"Why have they sent it?" burst from her lips. 
'' It is some horrible invention. God cannot have 
taken my son. He must, he shall recover 1 " 

The poor ungainly creature was almost sublime 
in her defiance of fate. Her mother's love should 
keep death at bay. It seemed a primeval and holy 
instinct There must be some way of saving him. 

** People do not die of wounds now/' she exclaimed. 
'* Science and surgery can do wonderful things " ; 
then her composure left her. She wrung her hands 
and cried aloud, ''I can't spare him, I won't spare 
him t " This she reiterated over and over again, as 
if God might hear and take pity on her defiant 
appeal. 

For all answer Edith fell upon her knees, and took 
her hostess's hands gently in her own. 

"Let us pray," she said very softly. "Oh for 
strength, dear Lord, to bear Thy cross; nothing 
more, only strength out of Thy infinite goodness and 
mercy." 

" I cannot say that," said Clara ; " I hate God, I 
hate everybody and everything. Everything is over 
for me." 

"Dear friend," said Edith, very gently, "I wish 
that I could bear some of your pain. I know what 
you are feeling, and my heart is bleeding for you. I 
know what I should feel if it was Harry." 

" Why does not one die ? Oh that God would 
strike me dead ; it would be the only mercy that He 
could give me now," said Clara, in a hard, raucous 
voice. 

Edith did not answer ; she only held the poor 
mother's hands, and kissed them gently, and cried 
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herself. But not a tear did Clara shed, but looked 
out far away, as if she could annihilate space with 
her hungry, grief-stricken eyes. 

Suddenly there came a hurried knock at the door, 
and old Mary entered She looked at her mistress 
tenderly, but did not speak. Then she slipped a 
second telegram into Edith's hands. 

'' He came to the back door, this time," she said, 
alluding to the messenger, and added, " Lad's left" 

Edith bowed her head. She saw that the form 
in the orange envelope was addressed to her. For 
one moment a terrible misgiving assailed her heart 
Could this also be a message of death, and for her ? 
Had things gone wrong at Torquay, and had she 
lost her dear one also ? 

Trembling she stuffed the paper in her pocket, 
then an impulse stronger than she had ever before 
experienced possessed her, and she went to the 
window, telegram in hand. 

Clara watched her, Edith felt, and as she read 
she tried to control the words of joy that leaped 
to her lips. She spoke no words, but happy tears 
overflowed her eyes and coursed down her cheeks. 
" Tell me," said Clara, " what it is." 
Edith did not like to say. There seemed some- 
thing almost inhuman in telling her poor hostess that 
her husband had telegraphed to her from the west : 
" Do not worry, Harry much better." 

In this sad house there seemed no room for 
any joy. 

She did not answer, therefore, but stood smiling 
through her tears. Then Clara got up and took the 
telegram from Edith's reluctant hand with lofty 
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tenderness. For an instant the gaunt, plain woman 
seemed transfigured. All her love for her son 
passed in tender sympathy to her guest She kissed 
Edith on the forehead. 

"God has spared your boy/' she said, and as 
she spoke welcome tears came to her eyes. ''I am 
thankful, thankful for your sake." 

^ God will help you, dear ** ; and Edith left her. 
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IX 

THE SINGER OF A SUMMER'S 

NIGHT 

Just outside Holgate on the Hinton road, as every- 
body knows, there is a village known as Broxby. It 
has a fine old Norman church, ivy-clad cottages, 
and a row or two of modern villas with trim little 
gardens in spring and summer. It is what people 
call a growing place. It lies low, and somehow 
escapes in great part the smoke that blackens and 
defiles the surrounding country. I am told that 
there is a great demand now for houses there, and 
since the tram-lines have been laid down, opposite 
the church, all the way to the market-place at 
Holgate, every year sees fresh villas rising in re- 
splendent respectability. 

Running down a lane behind which groves of 
apple trees both flower and fruit, stretches a row of 
detached houses, each encircled in its own garden, 
and known as Elgin Terrace. 

These houses were built by a Scotchman a few 
years ago, and so-called in compliment to a former 
Viceroy of India. The architect, Donald Mackay, 
was the proverbial canny Scotchman, and found that 
he had invested his money well, for almost before 
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Elgin Terrace was built the houses were all bought 
or taken by flourishing or retired tradesmen, or 
mill -owners of Holgate or Jackston. Amongst 
this number were Mr. Thompson, the principal 
grocer ; Cecil Norman, a worsted manufacturer ; a 
clerk or two from Barman's Bank, and Mr. Chapman 
Berton, a Jackston auctioneer. 

About most of these worthies I shall have little 
or nothing to say, but about Chapman Berton and 
his pretty daughter Blanche I shall have much. 

Chapman Berton, who lived at White Rose Villa, 
the last house in the line, was a man of middle age. 
Many years ago he had travelled in France with 
Cook's tourist tickets. In his mind this was the 
golden memory of his life. In fact, he had gone there 
with his wife on his wedding tour. Chapman recalled 
every hour of the tour with immense pleasure, and 
his house was crowded with photographs, now grown 
yellow and faded, of French ch&teaux, town halls, 
cathedrals, buildings, and other objects of art, all that 
he had seen across the Channel 

Ever since Berton had crossed the seas he had 
spoken, in moments of elation, with a French accent. 
His neighbours, it is true, laughed at him, but found 
that in spite of this idiosyncrasy he was a shrewd 
man of business ; in fact, as hard-headed as any to 
be found in Yorkshire. 

Berton's wife had died a few years after their 
marriage, and although a boy had been bom, one 
child, a girl, alone survived its mother. 

Blanche was a pretty creature at seventeen. She 
was very fair, with the complexion of a wild dog- 
rose on a hedgerow, with two large, round, blue eyes. 
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She had a slightly hooked nose, dazzlingly white 
teeth, was buxom, fresh, and infinitely engaging. 

Blanche loved her father, and was adored by him 
in return. During the last term of her school life it 
had been arranged between them that he and she 
should repeat the visit to France. 

*' It wuU be a koind of pilgrimage to me to mark 
again steps of thee dear mother, my gal. And 't'U 
be a great advantage to thee as I know habits of 
folks and customs, and though I cannot speak fully 
the language, thee can." 

^ I speak it, papa, as French is spoken at Burrows 
House," said Blanche, guardedly. 

'' Wull, mong Bijou, if they can't understand that, 
they'll be monstrous foolish, for thee got French 
Prize last term, and it cost eleven shillings and 
sixpence." 

Blanche did not contradict her father as to her 
linguistic powers, but had some misgivings herself. 
Last term, she remembered, when the new French 
mistress had come to Burrows House, she had heard 
that Mdlle. Baniche had declared that she could not 
understand one word of what Miss Algatha or Miss 
Hilda said when they professed to speak French, 

Such an overflow of continental impudence was, 
however, not to be permitted. The old English 
spinsters gave out that they liked foreign languages 
as pronounced by ladies, and the result was the 
speedy dismissal of the French mistress. 

It was on one fine day in April that Blanche 
returned from her school to Broxby. 

Tulips flashed in the villa gardens with broad 
lines of snow-like arabis. It had been a long journey, 
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and Blanche was a little tired. Her father had 
driven in to Holgate station to meet her. 

A florid, good-tempered, hearty man, he had 
caught her in his arms, and kissed her on both cheeks 
after the foreign way. Then they had jumped up 
into his high dog-cart, and Tiger, as the smart cob 
was called, had started off full tilt homewards. 

** This is sumat loike, mon h'ange," cried Chapman, 
as he encircled his arm round his daughter's waist, 
and guided the horse with the other hand. 

"In a fortnight's toime we'll be spankin' off to 
France " ; and he added in his curious, feigned accent, 
" Ma foi I it wuU be one treat I " 

Blanche laughed gaily. ** What fun t " she said. 

Then they drove helter-skelter along. Blanche 
noted the pace at which they went. 

** I expect, papa," she said saucily, " that it is a 
good thing for me you are not driving a motor, only 
a pony-cart, or the police would run us in." 

*' T' police, my gal, nong ! nong I Dat would be 
impossible ; we live in a free country I " 

Then they both laughed, and Chapman pulled up 
before his own door. 

Standing and awaiting their arrival was Frank 
Horseman, Blanche's cousin, a young fellow some 
thirty years old, tall, a well-known football player 
and cricketer, and a young man possessing a thriving 
worsted-mill of his own. 

" Aye, there's lad come out to greet thee also, little 
'un," said Chapman, with pleasure. ''Young 'un 
knows what's what, and I think lad he has an eye on 
thee. What the French call ' tr^s distingu6, n'est-ce 
pas?'" 
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Blanche blushed, jumped down lightly, and stood 
hand in hand with her cousin for an instant 

Frank Horseman was good-looking. He had deep- 
set grey eyes, thin hair, and delicate, straight featuresf 
but was broad-chested, with nervous, strong brown 
hands. He spoke habitually with a slight stammer, 
but so slight as not generally to be noticed. He was 
older than Blanche, perhaps fifteen years or more, but 
he did not look so old. Fair and spare, he looked 
barely at the last cycle of the twenties. Chapman 
had long desired that Frank and his daughter should 
make a marriage of it, and now meant in his words to 
bring the job off, as " young cock," as he styled his 
nephew, was the son of a favourite sister, and the 
auctioneer had known and liked him since a boy. 

'' A bit o' sense in a match is nuts all round, and 
as good, the Froggies say, as bong sang." 

** Won't yer come in, Frank ? Little 'un wuU guv 
us a cup o' tay. I say, my lad, when we go touring 
we shall miss a cup of tay. Then it wuU be caf(6 with 
milk, or caf^ black as my hat, after our night meal. 
Oh ! these monseers are rum folks ; but you trust me, 
childers, I shall know the ropes. Come in, young 
'uns ; yer can tak' a turn later, if yer loike, in garden^ 
Y'arni Cotton, why not ? " 

This mild oath, like to Henry of Navarre, was a 
great solace to Chapman. 

** Somethin' spicy, but harmless " in his own words, 
** with a good roll lik' sound of sea, but innocent as 
jug of milk — there's a deal of invention in these 
foreigneers " ; and Chapman would mentally lick his 
lips over their racy expressions and exclamations. 

They went in, and Jenny, the " old general/' waited 
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on the party. Mr. Berton was boisterous, and plied 
guest and daughter with huge pieces of tea-cake and 
hunks of what he called '' fruit cake/' and all the while 
talked incessantly of the projected tour. 

" 'Tis to be a bloomin' foine business, and Til drive 
into Jackston and buy thee, my lass, a new box for 
thy cloothes. But as to gear, not a scrap from British 
ground. All from Paris, and Fll turn thee out smart 
as a new pin, or h'elegante, as they call it amongst 
the Froggies." 

Then they all talked at once. Blanche talked 
about her favourite colour and pet flowers, while 
Chapman repeated ** trhs bean " with conviction, and 
Frank declared that colours did not matter a tup- 
penny-bit, as long as sofne people wore them, and as 
to flowers, ^ they all looked all roight when they were 
worn on the roight head or round roight pair of 
shoulders." 

** Roight you are, my man," cried Chapman, and 
banged his knife down violently on the tablecloth. 
* When it's the roight 'un all goes terry liny." 

This last was intended by Mr. Berton for pure 
Parisian French, and as neither Horseman nor Blanche 
knew to the contrary, it did every bit as well. 

Half an hour later Chapman went off to his den 
to write some letters, and Blanche strolled out into 
the garden with her cousin. 

The borders were gay with hen-and-chicken 
daisies, oxlips, and crimson-tinted wallflowers. 

"You don't know, Frank, how nice it is to be 
home again," said Blanche. ^School friends and 
lessons are all very well, but it is nice to lie on in bed, 
and not be troubled by bell and never have to do 
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French or Grerman exercises, and, best of all, to have 
to do no sums." 

Frank looked at his cousin admiringly. *'I 
think," he said, with his strong north-country accent, 
** thee must be fair tired of learning ; thee knows such 
a lot I'm a plain Yorkshire man, and can't speak a 
word of foreign talk, but thy dad, Blanche, is a foine 
schoUard, and thee tak's after 'im." 

"I'll have to teach you English first, cousin," 
retorted Blanche, mischievously. "Miss Burrows 
would have a fit if she heard you." 

*' Let her, coz 1 'Tis her paid job to correct But 
say what she wull, there's no money in grammar." 

Blanche laughed noisily. " Do you know, Frank," 
she said, " it seems quite funny to be talking to you. 
Nobody talks like you at Easton." 

« Wull, that's a pity," replied Frank, " for if the 
south country had the hard head of oum, there'd be 
less as wud come to grief." 

The young people wandered round the garden, 
whilst Frank told his little cousin all about the last 
cricket match, and about the local football team, of 
which he was the captain. 

" There's Hugh, and Ned Spanker, Bill Dewhurst, 
rattlin' good chaps, and I loikes all the others but 
Fenton Willard, and I can't stand 'un." 

" Can't stand him, Frank I Why not ? You were 
called 'jolly good nature' at school. Have you 
changed ? What's up ? " 

" Not in general, dear. I'm a placid chap enough 
about most folks, but I can't abide Fenton. I feel 
what a dog moight feel about a wolf — I bristle, if so 
much as he comes near me — I loathe the fellow; 
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he's dirty mean, and as clever as he can stick. He'll 
always play unfair if he can, and he's a beast. He'd 
rob a b^gar if he could." As he spoke Frank's face 
was fired with honest wrath. 

" Where does he live ? " asked Blanche. 
"Down Montrose Avenue, in the set of houses 
half a mile below those, with a field at the back, and 
gardens, that that Scotch chap laid out, as he did 
these." Then Frank went on to say, " There was a 
bit of wood beyond the last house, and a sharp pitch. 
Well, Mackay left the best of the trees and a stream, 
and Willard lives there with his mother. They came 
six months ago. She was an actress, they say. 
Sings and dances by moonlight, or somethin' funny. 
I can't abide an old 'un that dances, and her son he 
has her eyes, real cat blazers, and a long line of 
perfect white teeth, a bit of a stoop, and close-cut, 
quite cropped black crisp hair, but rough like wool 
on a sheep's back." 

"Lor, Frank, they do seem to have made an 
impression upon you — mother and son ! " ssdd 
Blanche. 

" They're not the roight sort," said Frank, medita- 
tively ; " but they're away now for a bit, and I'm glad 

they won't meet yer till " But Frank did not 

say the rest aloud ; what he meant was "till I have 
the right to look after you, dear," but he looked at 
his pretty cousin tenderly and thought it, and 
clenched his teeth. 

Then he stooped down and plucked his cousin 
a posy. 

" I'm comin' with yer," he said, "to Froggy-land. 
Yer mustn't be ashamed on me, luv; I'm a good 
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foightin' sort, but there's no parlour tricks about 
me. 

Blanche laughed and kissed her hand and ran in 
to her father, posy laden. 

Nothing happened of interest for the next fort- 
night at White Rose Villa, save that Berton hunted 
up all his French maps, borrowed Murrays and 
Baedekers from various friends, and wrote out on 
endless scraps of papers different routes to Paris and 
to all the principal towns of France. 

" 'Tisn't as we shall want to go to the lot, my lass,'* 
he said to his daughter, '* but it's best to be prepared ; 
then, yer see, if we change our moind we shall never 
be at loss, but wi' these papers we can cut hither 
and thither without troubling the monseers." 

Blanche, in the mean time, although quite young, 
began to understand that she was interesting her 
cousin in no small degree. Horseman would call in 
early and bring her flowers. Once he hung up a 
little engraving for her, and always appeared much 
obliged at any trouble that she laid upon his 
shoulders. 

When Blanche thought of his quick glance and 
earnest face, she was wont to blush furiously, and not 
at once to answer her father's hundred questions that 
never ceased to rain upon her concerning the tour 
and the proposed arrangements. At such moments 
Chapman would call out, "He's t' roight sort, is 
Frank, beau gar^on ! and as useful as my cob," and 
then roar with laughter. 

It was one afternoon, just before their projected 
departure. All the time, from the midday meal till 
tea-time, gentle rain had fallen. The flowers looked 
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refreshed, and birds sang in the apple trees, and 
carolled gaily on walls and hedges in the gleams of 
the setting sun. Blanche was alone. Her father had 
gone off for the afternoon to Jackston on business, 
and only old Jenny was in the house. All the morn- 
ing had been given up to packing and unpacking, 
and to the tying and cording of boxes, but all the 
afternoon Blanche had sat by herself sewing and day- 
dreaming in the bow window, that faced the road, of 
her father's parlour. 

At five o'clock Jenny brought up the tea-things, 
and after the manner of an old and trusted servant, 
began to talk freely. 

" Well, my dearie," she said, ** it's a grand thing 
to be young — nothin' finer. Now's the toime to enjoy 
theeseln. Brave and hearty and safe as a box, that's 
what I say of 'im. Nothing mean or wrong about 
him, and as steady as old toime. He mak's his 
money regular, and dad can add kickshaws. Thee's 
a lucky lass. Looks is foine, and position's noice ; 
but gi' me character. Character's ropes and life- 
preserver t' young girls." 

Blanche blushed. ''I like Frank, but there's 
nothing settled yet, Jenny," at last she managed to 
say. " I'm young — why should we hurry ? " 

"Well, f sooner job's fixed up, t' better I'm 
plaized. Don't thee lose a good fish. Nay, nay," 
added the old woman, '"tis folly to be picksum. 
When yer've got a good lad, stick to 'un." 

"Perhaps Frank, anyway, will stick to me?" 
suggested Blanche, slyly. 

"Loike enough he's that sort,*' said Jenny, 
shortly. 
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After a pause Blanche turned round, and said, 
<* What is it that they say of Fenton Willard ? " 

" All sorts, and nothin* good." 

'' But do tell me what Frank says." 

** That Willard*s a bad 'un, and thee'd best know 
nought" 

" What is it he does ? " 

" He's a spell-maker." 

" Spell-maker— what's that ? " 

" He draws t' lasses, and that's enough," 

" What is he — a kind of ogre ? " 

" Aye, but worse, for 'tis body and soul wi' 'un." 

There was a silence, when through the open case- 
ment came the sound of a thrush, triumphant 
ecstatic. 

That evening was singularly radiant The sun 
went down, a beautiful ball of fire amidst lavender 
clouds over the far hills. 

** I wish I were away," said Blanche, meditatively 
to herself, and looking at the sun. She had walked 
alone into the upper garden. The dew was falling, 
but the spring flowers were still brilliant in the 
dying day. Overhead the thrush was piping on an 
apple tree, but to-night his song was subdued and 
faint, like the echo only of the splendid chords that 
he had chanted early in the afternoon. In the midst 
of this gentle and reposeful silence Blanche shivered. 
Something repulsive and terrible seemed near her. 
What it was she could not say. 

She remembered once that a little girl had lent 
her at school a book of fairy-tales. A passage came 
back to her memory. 

** Princess Isobel was as fair as the day," it ran, 
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" but when the Spirit of Night came and looked at 
her, she felt that life, joy, will, all had left her. Oh 
for my Prince to save me ! '* she cried. 

Why did the childish recollection return to her ? 
Blanche did not know, but felt strangely eerie ; the 
story had always impressed her strongly, but to-night, 
although she could see nothing, she felt something 
of the same sinister power that the Princess Isobel 
had felt when in the presence of the Evil One of the 
fairy-tale. 

Then suddenly, like rays of light dividing dark 
clouds, came the sound of a rich voice singing. 

What was it that the singer sang ? for it was a 
man's voice of surprising beauty — ^a rich, sweet voice, 
high, clear, and yet of exquisite charm. It was of 
great softness, and fell with entrancing sweetness, 
almost like a spell. 

No words reached Blanche, but the lilt and the 
melody of the music riveted her to the spot For 
some moments she stood listening as if all her life 
were in the tones of that mysterious voice. Her 
colour came and went 

''I wish I knew who it was," she murmured 
absently. 

Then there was a silence, and the shadows fell 
The red sun vanished in a flame of orange. The 
garden became a place of dim shadows. Blanche 
lingered on in the garden. The cries in the twilight 
of the distant hawkers calling aloud their wares 
reached her, and in the far distance came the clang 
of church bells. 

Suddenly the thought of something vague, terrible, 
seized her, and she stood trembling beside a flowering 
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lilac-bush. Her father, missing her in the house, 
ran out into the garden. Several times he called 
before she heard, and then it was with a frightened 
face that she turned to him. 

" Where hast been, luv ? Thee looks fair dazed. 
What's up ? rU wallop any one as has been scaring 
thee. Mon Dieu ! I won't stand my little gal bein' 
frightened," said Chapman, as hot and angry he met 
his daughter. 

" It's nothing, father. I'm silly." 

" Well, here's Cousin Frank. I'll leave him to 
foight my battles " ; and her father turned aside. 

"What's up?" said Frank Horseman, shortly. 
••If it's that Fenton, I'll larrup him till he can't 
speak. I won't stand his prowlin' round my places, 
or round my girl" 

*'Thy girl!" replied Blanche, bridling. "We're 
not married yet, not even engaged. Cousin Frank." 

" Luv, forgive me ; but I can't abide the chap." 

" He has a strange power, that's what all say ; 
but neither you, or dad, or Jenny will tell me what 
it is." 

"Don't you ask, luv," said Chapman, who had 
joined them. "I'll be glad when yer get away, if 
all t' stories be true." 

'Til kill him if he meddles with thee"; and 
Frank glared out of his honest grey eyes, and then 
looked with tender admiration at Blanche. 

That evening, while Frank and Chapman were 
engaged in chatting over their plans for their French 
tour, Blanche sought old Jenny in the kitchen. 

" What is all this about Fenton Willard ? " she 
said. Tapa won't speak out, and Frank turns 
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crimson and glares like a bull at a fair at the thought 
of him. Now, do tell me " ; and Blanche sat herself 
down on the old servant's knees, and began softly 
patting her wrinkled face. 

" My dear, they tells all sorts ; but they do say as 
Fenton calls young g^rls to him. Draws them on to 
their ruin, and then to their death. With that voice 
they says he's a charmer ; there's no trace, no letter, 
nothin' of the usual sort, only a voice — and they 
vanish. There, I've told yer, and I told the master 
as I wudn't; but yer have a curious look in your 
eyes, and 'tis well as yer should know, seein' as they 
do say as Fenton Willard is an incarnate devil." 

Blanche laughed and reddened. *' Don't fear for 
me," she said. '' I have faith in my good star " ; and 
she laughed again. Five minutes later she got up 
and ran to her father's little room. 

As she entered Chapman took his daughter by the 
hand. 

" There's lad," he said, and he pointed to Frank, 
"as wud loike to speak to thee. Nay, don't run 
off"; for Blanche hung back. "I'm pleased, and 
I know what's good for thee — the strong arm of a 
strong man." As he spoke Chapman took one hand 
of his daughter, and put it in one of his nephew's. 
" Tak' her to thy heart, man," he said in a voice of 
emotion, " and let an old father say ' Dieu merci.' " 

For an instant Blanche lay in her cousin's arms ; 
then, blushing crimson, she slipped away and sat down 
on a chair. 

" My dear," said Frank, in his honest, clear voice, 
** I'm not a mon of words. Yorkshire-bred, I'm 
straight I hit hard, and I love hard. I'd die for 
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you " ; and his voice melted. ^ I can't mak' verses, 
or do anything fanciful ; but if yer'U marry me soon, 
rU live and die honest, and I'll work for yer and 
childers, if there be ony, all my mortal days." 

Then Frank kissed Blanche solemnly, and Blanche 
gave her lover her hand to hold, and began to laugh, 
and her laugh was as fresh as spring sunshine after a 
shower, and her father looked on and beamed, and 
wiped away a tear. 

That night, somewhat later, the lovers stood before 
they parted at the open door. It was a beautiful 
night, when the promise of summer seems fulfilled. 

Through the balmy air there came the last notes 
of a thrush singing his last lay before he tucked his 
head under his wing; and far away in the busy 
streets of Holgate arose at intervals the jewelled 
flash of the tram-cars, as they rolled along backwards 
and forwards to and from Holgate. 

Over the lawn of the little front garden lay a pall 
of whiteness, for the dew had fallen heavily ; whilst 
above, in the vault of sapphire blue, hung the full 
moon like an orb of silver flame. 

" Tm most too happy to live, luv. All the day 
and all the night I think of thee. There's nought I 
would not do for thee. There's none I wud not 
foight for thee " ; and Frank stooped down and 
kissed his little bride's hands, and then vanished 
down the road. 

" Come in, my gal," called out Chapman. " Dew's 
falling, and 'tis all very well for the monseers and the 
poets to talk about t' charm of moonlight and walkin' 
wi' flowers ; but get yer to bed, for on Wednesday we 
start for France." 
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Blanche closed the door. A full but not un- 
melodious peal of laughter caught her ear. 

"There's a lass as has found her lad, I'll be 
bound," said Chapman, cheerily; "and 'tis what a 
lass wants foremost None of yer female politicians 
for sensible people, but a good lad and a pretty lass. 
That's what mak's the world turn. Why, my gal, 
when you've got that it's bon jour every day " ; and 
the good fellow went off to his own room, singing at 
the top of his voice a stanza of Stranger's in unmis- 
takably British French. 

When Blanche sought her own little bedroom 
that overlooked the road, and was later in the year 
half hidden in a mist of white jessamine, she found 
old Jenny awaiting her. Old Jenny rose up at 
seeing her young mistress, and, after the manner 
of women of the West Riding, solemnly blessed 
her. 

" I've known thy mother, darling," she said, " and 
I have known thee since thou wert a little 'un. God 
bless and prosper thee 1 I've no childers of my own, 
but all my heart is thine " ; and she laid her hands 
tenderly on the young girl's shoulders. Then she 
kissed her as in a dream, and went out 

Blanche was moved. How strange and solemn it 
seemed to be, the process of promising to become 
Frank's wife 1 But she did not contemplate her future 
with anxiety. Blanche had known Frank all her life. 
There was nobody else that she liked better. She 
was not rapturously in love, it is true ; but if it 
pleased everybody— dad, Jenny, and Frank — why 
not? Of course it was the right thing to marry. 
All girls — that is to say, all pretty and nice girls — 
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did, and why should she not ? And then what fun 
and presents a wedding — her wedding — would mean ! 

Frank was very nice ; and husbands were not 
unkind, at least not when you have known them for 
years and years, as she had known Frank. And so, 
musing and undismayed, after a hurried prayer 
Blanche leaped into her little white bed. It was so 
lovely outside, however, that Blanche decided not to 
close the window without getting a last peep. 

She rose, therefore, and took one last look. All 
was very quiet. Not the sound of a human voice. 
All the birds even were still, and the trams had 
vanished. Alone the sound of remorseless hammers 
came from the far mills, that were working overtime, 
in the distance. But they struck her ears more as 
echoes of hammers in a dream than the throb of 
machinery worked by flesh and blood. 

Then, like the white petals of an acacia-blossom 
that falls gently upon the fringe of a lake, Blanche 
returned softly to her bed, and fell asleep. 

How long she slept she did not know, but she 
awoke with a start as the far clock at Holgate boomed 
out the quarter through the silent night What was 
it that held her ? Was she still dreaming ? she asked 
herself; for over and over again, as in some mys- 
terious trance, came the song that she had heard 
at dusk. 

How sweet it wasl Now it sounded like an 
adieu to life, soft, melancholy, forgetful of the present, 
and enamoured with regret; and then it melted 
imperceptibly into rich and passioned chords of joy 
and triumph. 

Was it a man singing ? Did the notes come from 
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human throat, or was it the voice of some spirit 
calling, calling, calling from the depth, and entrancing 
her in its strains of joy and sorrow mingled ? 

Blanche listened. She would like to go to sleep 
and dream to herself some delicious new fairy-story 
of some land where no evil thing fell of any kind. 

Ah I there the voice was again — ^that wonderful 
voice. Now it sounded like that almost of an angel 
As Blanche listened she could almost feel the wings 
and touch the lyre of the seraph singer. 

She rose from her bed, and suddenly turned very 
pale. 

" Father I father I " she cried, " why do you not 
hear me ? " As she spoke she threw out her arms 
and shivered. And still the voice sang on. 

Clear, and with perfect vocal power, it continued ; 
but the words now seemed changed to the girl. 
They were of some foreign tongue, it seemed to her, 
and she could not distinguish a syllable. 

Still the voice sang on, now like some lovely 
feathered chorister high up in the blue. Like a lark 
on some spring morning, the singer poured forth his 
soul in song. 

Then there was a pause, and Blanche heard a 
sound as of some one calling across the singing of 
the voice. Then the voice sang afresh. This time 
it was like a little, breathless, tired child — oh, so 
tired, like a child who had wandered through the 
night over hill and dale, and who, out of sheer 
weariness, must lie himself down and cry himself 
to sleep. 

Then there came the booming of another quarter 
from the great town hall clock at Holgate, and this 
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time the familiar sound struck her like the knell of 
death. 

Blanche paced the little room. Was she awake, 
or the slave to some hideous spell? she asked her 
self. She struck a match, lighted a candle, and then 
stood white and wan in the moonlight, her face the 
picture of tragic despair. If the voice would only 
be silent all might yet be well Why need she hear ? 
she asked herself. It was no voice, only the cries 
of a disordered imagination. Well, she would forbid 
herself to hear. So resolving, she put up her fingers 
desperately to her ears, called out as one in pain, 
then flung herself upon her bed, sobbed, cried, and 
called, but no one answered, only the voice sang on. 

Then it seemed to get nearer and nearer, and to 
stop under her very window. 

All of a sudden the whole air seemed charged 
with electricity, as on some summer night in the 
tropics when die heat is more than flesh and blood 
can stand. 

Blanche sprang from the bed, dashed forward, 
and with an effort flung open her window wide. 
Beneath the dim outline of a projecting roof she 
thought that she discerned the outline of a human 
figure, and heard a voice that sang as beautifully 
as an angel of God, yet the poor child was cold 
with fear. 

Blanche moved towards the door, and then, all in 
white, fled like a flash of silver lightning into the 
darkness. 

Without looking behind her she left the house, 
ran along the main road and leapt over a stile that 
flanked a grove of apple trees, and then over a brook. 
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For an instant she felt a damp branch of some 
budding tree sharply strike her face, but she did not 
pause or wipe away the moisture. Once a dog 
barked far away, and the crowing of a cock once 
broke the silence ; but she heard and saw nothing. 
She felt drawn by some strange, irresistible force; 
a dim figure, hardly seen but felt, guided her, she 
thought As in a dream, she did not know why or 
wherefore. 

Once she believed that she saw a man and a boy 
clad all in black, and heard them singing words 
too vile to repeat ; but run as she would, she could 
not reach them, neither could she fly in a counter 
direction, revolted as she was, so terrible was the 
attraction that made her follow in their footsteps. 

The figures fled, she thought, up a side alleyi 
past springing grass, and then mounted what 
appeared to her a woodland path. 

Suddenly there was a flash of light — ^the boy, it 
seemed to Blanche, ran and screamed in the wood, 
and was swallowed up in darkness. Then the man 
turned and caught hold of her. He held her in his 
embrace as in a vice. She neither spoke nor cried. She 
felt petrified with fear. ** You have come," he said. 

A great terror possessed his victim. She hung 
in his arms almost lifeless. By sheer force he 
dragged her in. 

Like some dying bird, her heart leapt and panted. 
She looked wildly round, a mad agony in her eyes, 
but was powerless. 

He laughed, and she knew his horrible power. 

Inside the house the fire gleamed aloft in jets of 
brilliant flame. There was a smell of something 
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burning. The man sat down and looked at Blanche. 
He feasted on the thought of his victim's torture, 
shame, and death. ** You shall die, my beauty, but 
first you shall wish that you were never bom." His 
face was that of a devil, and he uttered aloud a 
string of infamous insinuations. 

No sound issued from Blanche's parched lips, but 
growing in her eyes was the spirit of revolt She 
looked at the door. It was locked, and she knew 
that to appeal to the monster before her was to 
appeal to a tiger in human form. 

Then, as she stood weak and trembling, suddenly 
she heard footsteps, and a second later a man's voice 
reached her. 

" Blanche, my luv I are you here ? " 

The man sprang forward and tried to drag 
Blanche down with him on the floor. ** Not a word," 
he hissed, ** or I will cut your throat" But Blanche^ 
like some wild creature who knew deliverance was 
at hand, flung herself away, and screamed, and beat 
against the door with the energy of a maniac 

Seeing her act so the man leapt at Blanche, 
knife in hand. In the comer of her eye she saw the 
gleam of the steel She dodged her pursuer in and 
out of tables and chairs. A bench upset with a 
crash. Suddenly a log fell from the grate, and the 
lamp which had stood on the centre table upset with 
a sinister sound, and the room became pitch dark. 

Outside a voice was calling, and strong arms 
were pulling frantically at the outside door. The 
door crashed, shivered, and fell in, and a man's face 
transformed with rage appeared on the glimmering 
threshold 
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With a cry as of some mad beast, Frank dashed 
over the fallen door, and called to his love. Fenton 
uttered a blasphemous exclamation, and attempted to 
flee into the darkness, but Frank was too quick. He 
barred his path, and sprang upon his adversary like 
some great hound bent on killing a wolf. 

" T-t-to-night you die, as God is in heaven," 
he stammered. 

Then Fenton, for it was he, seeing that he was 
entrapped, and that to attempt escape was fruitless, 
turned upon his enemy, and prepared to fight for his 
Ufe. 

For an instant the two men stood facing each 
other in the moonlight, hate flaming from their eyes ; 
then they sprang upon each other. They swayed 
some seconds in each other's fierce embrace, caught 
furiously at each other's throats, and together sank 
upon the floor, and lay there locked in a horrible 
death struggle. Each endeavoured to strangle the 
other by sheer animal force. Over and over they 
rolled. Then suddenly, as they lay breathless, per« 
spiration pouring down their brows, the moon broke 
out fully and cast a silver sheen over the whole of 
the room. A silver uncanny radiance illumined the 
chamber, and fell on chairs upturned, and tables, and 
struck the knife that Fenton had dropped in trying 
to murder his victim. A smothered, scarcely articu- 
late cry burst from Frank's lips. One hand he 
relinquished from his enemy's throat, stretched out 
his arm, and so caught convulsively at the knife. 

In that moment Fenton, who had almost fainted 
in his enemy's iron grasp, revived. His breath 
came, life seemed to be returning, and he looked 
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round, hoping to be able to make a supreme effort 
and escape, ^vhen suddenly he experienced a sense 
of numbing chill. 

A sensation as of ice swept all over him. It rose 
higher and higher. Life seemed to be ebbing from 
him. His hands slipped aimlessly down, and lost all 
grip. A curious buzzing sound rang in his ears, and 
then — ^was it life or death ? He could not tell at first, 
but he lost his words, even his thoughts ; and Fenton, 
who had lived so strangely, and whose soul had been 
given over to such abysses of crime, knew at last that 
he, a shadow, was passing into the land of shadows. 

A pool of blood flowed down amongst the cracks 
of the boards. Frank rose, and he caught Blanche 
triumphant in his arms. 

"My darling, I have saved you. Not a word, 
luv,*' he said. " N-nobody must know as you've ever 
been here. You are pure as undriven snow, and 
the devil has paid his debt." 

"I couldn't help it, Frank. A power drew me 
that was stronger than life." 

"Come back, little 'un," said Frank; and he 
carried her in his arms. 

" How did you know my need ? " she asked as he 
bore her along. 

"I had my dream. In such devil's game love 
knows so much, and I knew without note or 
messenger. God does not let His lamb be captured 
by wolves." 

He bore her, talking as to a frightened child, by 
meadow and lane. The streets were silent, and he 
put her on her doorstep, opened the door, and went 
away. 
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Was it a hideous dream ? Frank said not one 
word to Blanche of the preceding night, but his eyes 
followed her about everywhere, with the faithful 
devotion of a dog, as he travelled opposite to her in 
the railway carriage the next day. 

"We shall be in France to-night," he said once 
to his uncle. 

" Yes, by Jove 1 " said Chapman, waking up ; 
" and bein' in Paris on a holiday is next best thing 
to winning t' Derby." 

" It IS our Derby," said Frank. 

Then old Chapman looked round and began to 
whistle a tune as loud as he could. 

" Mon Dieu I " he said afterwards, *' there's toimes 
when to be away from home is t' best place " ; and 
leaning over he kissed his daughter. But Blanche 
shivered and was silent 
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Every one who has lived long at Holgate knows 
that there is a belief amongst the miners that it is 
lawful enough in their own phrase " to sworp wives 
month o' May, and chose afresh for a whole year," 
provided, as they put it, " t* other chap's wullin, and 
chap's missus wuU go also." In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries it was generally believed over 
the water, and also in many countries in Europe, that 
the Englishman considered that he had a right to 
sell his wife at Smithiield, when he was so minded. 
Curiously enough the tradition still exists that such 
an arrangement between the sexes is lawful in several 
towns of the West Riding, and in none is it believed 
to be more righteous or fitting an arrangement for 
the comfort and acommodation of both man and 
woman, than in the thriving town of Holgate. 

It was a fine May morning. In the distance the 
purple hills gleamed in the flitting lights, and Crosby 
Moor-top and Darnley Edge were visible to all. 
Beds were gay in the villa gardens with wall-flowers 
and tulips, and even poor smoky nature looked fair 
for once. 
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" 'Tis a play-day, missus/' cried big Bob Bolton 
to his little wife, ** and I've business on hand" 

The speaker was a great fellow, who stood six 
foot two in his socks, and was broad and strong 
in proportion. He had a voice like the roar of a bull, 
hands and feet to correspond, a shock of red hair 
when washed, and he could fight a match, or sing a 
song ** wi any chap," to use his own words. 

His wife, Doris, was a pretty, little, shy creature, 
with soft brown hair, a clear, pale complexion, gentle 
eyes, and a little tip-tilted nose, delicate and irregular, 
but not without charm. 

The two had married some six years before, and 
they lived at No. 5, Orchard Alley. A love-match on 
hotti sides it had begun with, but Bob had soon 
grown tired of his little wife. To low minds in all 
classes, virtue, if known closely, becomes a source of 
ennui after the excitement of courtship, and Bob 
Bolton had grown weary of his wife. 

''There's nought to hold," he was wont to say, 
and complained to Doris that she never ''stood 
up to him " ; and one of the faults he found most 
often was, "thee's nothing but yessing machine,'* 
and he would add savagely, "gi' me some variety 
in a wife." 

Doris at such times would look puzzled, for she 
came of a devout Methodist stock, where, as she said, 
dad and mother had walked to chapel regularly 
Sunday mornings, and " sat at home all t' afternoons 
reading f boible and musing" after the first hour 
of sleep, an indulgence much appreciated in the 
working homes of the West Riding. 

Doris was a hard-working, diligent little woman, 
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she rose early in the morning, always got down be- 
times to " cook her mon's breakfast," and never gave 
'* tinned scraps/' now a constant complaint amongst 
West Riding husbands. Doris knew that somehow she 
had lost her husband's heart — how it had happened 
she could not say. She had consulted her mother, but 
her mother, Mrs. Clyde, was a practical, unimagin- 
ative, round-about little body, who had but one 
advice to give — 

'' Keep childers quiet, and cook and bake proper." 
Romance was left out of the good soul's composition, 
and so there the matter ended. But somehow Doris 
felt that week by week she and her husband were 
farther apart 

What could she do ? She loved him better than 
anything on earth. His very roughness to her seemed 
only to provoke her affection. Doris had for her 
husband the same yielding and absolutely unquestion- 
ing devotion, which can sometimes be observed in the 
attitude of a gamekeeper's dog towards his master. In 
such cases, the master's kicks and blows seem only 
to deepen the animal's affection, while it may also be 
remarked, that the petted, curled and fondled lady's 
canine companion will hardly return the caresses or 
affection, lavished by his mistress upon him. Her 
husband was to Doris a religion. He seemed to her 
a daily supreme being, that she was privileged to 
associate with, whose pleasure it was her duty to 
discover and to minister to, whose word was omni- 
potent, and whose comfort and ease it was her first 
object and appointed task to fulfil. The children, 
four fat, chubby little creatures, were quite secondary. 
She worked and slaved for all, but her romance and 
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devotion first went to "her mon." To teach the 
children not to ** mak' a noise," to have " a bit of 
tact," not bother when dad came in cross or tired, 
and to extol his goodness to little 'uns, when occa- 
sionally he would take them out Sunday mornings 
with " dorgs " was all part of her education and first 
care. 

" She's a dacent lass is Bolton's," her next door 
neighbour, Mrs. Craggs, was wont to say, " but there's 
no spirit in her," and she often told her neighbour that 
t' lads love spirit more than beauty. " Have a rufflin' 
manner my wench," she would recommend. " Don't 
wroite yerself down cheap, there's plenty that wuU do 
that for yer — cheap and nasty. What a man pays for, 
that he cares for. 'Tis because us mothers has the pain 
and trouble o' childers^that us takes to 'em so. Gi' 
yer mon a bit of lip sometimes, sweetheart. Nothin' 
loike a bit of lip to a mon. It keeps 'em in their 
place, and mak's them think a deal of t' woman they 
belongs to. Stand up to Bolton wi' tongue for tongue, 
'tis the natural stick o' wenches." 

But to these remarks Doris would only shake her 
head. 

" I dursn't, missus," she would answer. " 'Tisn't 
my way. I can't hold head up agin' such as I 
love, I never done it wi' Bob. He wouldn't under- 
stand it" 

** Than mak' 'un ; you're too meek lass. A bit o' 
hard rappin' wi' tongue, and a jangle of poker and 
tongs at toimes — 'tis very bracin' for the men, and 
comes into the wisdom of women's lives, if they wuU 
but sec it" 

At this point Doris would sadly shake her head, 
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and go back to her own house and attend to her 
home duties. 

" Tis a play-day, and I've a job on hand," repeated 
Bob Bolton. He glared at his wife, and added with 
a scowl, ** Put down babby ; a mon can't talk business 
while yer messin' with kid." 

Doris rose and put the infant into the cradle by 
the hearth, and then sat listening expectantly for her 
husband to explain the nature of his business. 

'' 'Tis this way," continued Bolton, after a pause, 
'* I wants a change." 

"Nay, thee'U not leave Holgate, will thee?" burst 
from Doris's lips, for a flitting and a sale of furniture 
are often terrible experiences to the collier's wife. 

« And if I did, I'd have t' roight Who mak's 
money t' keep roof over head, and pays for bread to 
feed tihee and brats, I'd loike to know ? " 

Doris did not answer, but her gentle eyes filled 
with tears. 

" Now gi' ower weepin' ; can't a mon speak ? " 

" I didn't mean to thwart you, dear," said Doris 
gently, '^but yer see I've been bom and bred at 
Holgate, and father and mother lives in back lane, and 
it seemed at ferst a terrible thing for me to say 
good-bye and leave everythin'." 

"'Tis nought to do wi' sayin' good-bye. Now 
mop up and let a mon speak." 

Doris sat silent and subdued. Perhaps, she argued, 
the news that her lord and master was about to 
announce, would not be so bad after all. At least 
it was not for her to question his authority. Her 
pretty round eyes looked at Bob, with the devotion 
of a dog. 
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Then Bolton spoke. " It's loike this," he blurted 
forth, ** I wants a change/' 

'' Do you mean yer wish to tak' another house and 
live a bit near fields, and have a garden on account 
ofchilders?" 

'' Nay, I'm satisfied wi' house. It's water toight, 
not far from public, and near place where dorg 
foights are mostly. Nay, I've no fault to find wi' 
house." 

"Then yer must tell me," and Doris jumped up 
and came quite close to her husband. 

Bob looked at his little wife ; and, perhaps, she 
even looked just then prettier than usual, for he 
spoke, even for him, with unusual abruptness and 
brutality, as if it was somewhat of an effort to stifle 
down all feelings of remorse. 

''Look here, 'tis loike this; I wants another 
woman." 

''Haven't I served you faithfully, and been 
dutiful?" answered Doris, tears rising in her voice. 
" Oh, my dear, I've loved you ; I've loved you till 
it's been a sin." 

" Nay," answered Bob, indulgently, " thee's done 
the best thee could, wench, but I canna bide quiet, 
and I mean to tak' miners' law and marry for a 
year." 

" Oh, Bob, yer will not do this thing, 'twould be 
sinfu', wicked, and awful to me— damnation to your 
soul and to mine, dear." 

" Pack o' lies. As if what dad did, and grandad, 
and hosts o' others o' same kidney can be mortal 
unrighteousness. Thee doesn't know what thee's 
mouthing about, lass. I tell 'e I wuU do it ; I'm set 
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on Rose. She's a foine, bouncing lass, my sort, 
plenty to hold on, and a bust as suits me." 

"Oh, thee will not do it I Thee cannot I We 
was married in chapel respectable, not in registry 
office, and our marriage, my mon, is a holy binding 
matter. FU talk to dad and mother about it, and 
they'll prove it to yen" 

"Yer'U do nothing of the sort, lass. If yer but 
blows a word till 'tis done, yer'U never see my face 
no more. I'll leave wi' Rose, and yer can tak' Farrar 
or not, as yer loikes. But I wull have Rose ; she's 
loike ripe apple above my head on bough. I'll tak' 
her, though I hang for't." 

Doris sat down. Her eyes overflowed with tears. 
Horrified beyond words at the thought of parting 
with her husband, she could bear the strain no 
longer. 

"Don't act in such a hurry," at last burst from 
her lips. "Only gi' me toime, and I'll learn to 
please yer yet I'll work harder, I'll make puddens 
loike Mrs. Aveson, and I'll set up wi' bull-bitch next 
toime she pups. Oh, Bob, Bob, for the love o' God, 
don't cast me off 1 " 

As she spoke, Doris's voice broke in an agony of 
weeping, and she flung herself at her husband's feet 
and encircled his legs with her arms. 

" Nay, none o' this ; I've settled matters wi' Rose, 
and Farrar is wuUin', ye shall go to Farrar's house, 
and Rose shall stop here. Baint I maister ? " 

But Dorris would not look up. Broken-hearted, 
she gave way to a fit of passionate weeping, and 
only murmured aloud at intervals — 

*' T' shame on't ? T' mortal shame on't I " 
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The poor little children, frightened by their 
mother's tears, and by their father's angry tones, 
fled into the street — at least, all save the baby, who 
moaned in its sleep, and cried feebly, " Mum I Mum ! 
Mum, mum ! " 

At last Bolton tore himself away from his wife's 
grasp. 

" Get on thy hat, wench," he said, " and come wi' 
me to Cross Keys — 'tis there the job must be fixed 
up. Come, mop thy face I I won't strike thee, for 
'twould damage thy looks, and that would be rough 
on Farrar. I'll be fair and square. Now, no holdin' 
back or trying to check matters. Remember, if thee 
seeks longer, or tries to step off to thy dad, I've done 
wi' thee. 'Tis for one year, t' job, and then, if so be 
I'm minded, I'll tak' thee back, childers and all. 
Now, can onything be fairer or more reasonable 
than that ? 'Tis t' ould Holgate custom, and a 
good 'ua" 

Doris rose, very pale, and trembling. " Oh, spare 
me I Oh, spare me, Bob I What have I done that 
you should leave me ? 'Twill kill me ! " 

" Now, none of that ; drop it I say. There's no 
talk o' killin'. Thee'U have to please Farrar. 'Tis 
loike a dog changin' owner, that's all. Don't mak' 
a fuss, or I'll be obliged to use a bit of strap, and I 
don't want to do it, if so be I can help it." 

Bolton spoke almost remorsefully. He just then 
wanted so much to possess Rose Farrar, for whom 
he had a wild, overmastering passion, that his wife's 
attitude appeared to him only as childish and 
supremely ridiculous. 

He was tired of Doris ; why could not Doris be 
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tired of him ? It was unreasonable and foolish, he 
argued, that his wife should go on caring for him, 
when all affection on his part was dead as mutton, 
as he expressed it ; and Bolton hated a scene, unless 
it suited him to have one. 

Doris was well enough, but a bit of change when 
a man worked three or four days a week down a 
coal-mine seemed to him extremely desirable, and 
he meant to indulge his fancy. 

Rose was handsome, fast, daring, "his sort," in 
fact, and ** full of devil, and foine a woman," as he 
called her to admiring chums of an evening at the 
Cross Keys or Black Swan, and Bolton was not 
going to forego his pleasure, he argued, 'cause of a 
puling, white-faced little creature that happened to 
be his wife. 

Twas rot, sheer rot 1 Parsons moight talk, and 
young boy Parson Laurence Dalton, what had just 
come to Holgate church, might preach and say un- 
pleasant things in sermon ; but there was alius miles 
between parsons and colliers, and it was Holgate 
law, and tiiat was enough for him, and for his mates. 
So Bolton ordered his wife to ** stop blubbering, and 
come on sharp as she knew." 

Hearing this, Doris called to a neighbour, and 
b^fged her to keep an eye on her children, and then, 
seizing a shawl from a peg, meekly followed her 
husband. 

Husband and wife traversed the streets in silence. 
The man strode some paces ahead, and Doris pattered 
behind. She had ceased to weep, but was very pale, 
and looked exhausted with emotion. 

Children, as they passed along, ran gaily out of 
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school, shouting with joy. Clothes hung gaily on 
the lines in brilliant colours in back alleys, whilst 
the sound of women laughing and talking filled the 
air, and mingled with the whirring of many wheels. 
Here and there they passed a garden, and from lilac 
and hawthorn came the pipe of blackbird or thrush. 

•* 'Tis pretty," cried Bolton, turning to his wife. 
''Come, look alive, missus, one wud think us was 
goin' to a berriaL" 

The two walked at last before the shops in the 
main street. 

Bolton paused before the window of the principal 
local jeweller. 

''The must mak' thy new mon give 'e sumat 
foine, 'tis usual," he said, " and Rose shall have what 
her loikes from me, whether it be peebles or sham 
blazers." 

"Nay, I'll take nothin'l" 

" The more fool you, if so be a mon is willin' to 
guv," replied Bob. " 'Tis a foolish wench that can't 
hold out her hand when a lad's moinded to guv." 

As they spoke they turned into Pincheon Street, 
and a minute later stood before the Cross Keys. 
Hal Hollis, the new innkeeper, late of the Chequers, 
awaited them on the door-step. He was a big burly 
fellow, as broad as he was long, with fat podgy hands, 
a fatuous smile, and small, round, blue eyes. 

" Come on I come on I " he cried, then turned to a 
crowd of men and women who stood by, and said, 
" Stand back, give principals t* room 1 " 

Doris shuddered as she entered, but a woman, 
tall, gaunt, but not unkindly, stepped forward. 

" Missus/' she said, ^ don't take it loike that, one 
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mon's as good as another. Try again, it's my 
motto." 

At this the crowd laughed loudly, because it was 
well known that Mrs. Bancroft had had great and 
varied experiences of marriage. 

" Hi ! bring a snop of spirits," called out HoUis, 
and he turned to Doris, and said, " that wuU put a 
bit of monkey in you, missus, there's nought loike it, 
to fill a female with spice of devil" Then he begged 
Bolton to sit down. " T' others," he explained, " have 
got a table to themselves, and t' gentry here " — and he 
pointed to the people over his shoulders — " they shall 
see as all is fair." 

Bolton, on being thus addressed, moved to a little 
round table on which were laid a clean cloth, knives, 
forks, and spoons, and glasses for two people. 

" What's meat ? " he asked of his host 

"Rump steak, a fruit tart, crackers, and see, 
maister, there's nought forgot, there's even a posy to 
bouquet your new missus when you've got sworped," 
and Hal roared with laughter. 

His laugh was caught up and echoed by the 
spectators; and men and women made coarse re- 
marks, and seasoned them with unseemly laughter. 

Hollis waved his hands, and made his guests sit 
down at the two small tables, and then proceeded to 
pile their plates with food, and to fill their glasses with 
gin, to which he added a little water. 

Doris felt sick at heart She neither ate nor drank, 
great tears rose to her eyes, and flowed down her 
cheeks, a bitter and terrible shame swept over her 
soul. 

At the sight of her modest demeanour, the men 
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and women who had crowded in to see the sport 
broke out into fresh and grosser jests. 

Jim Farrar, the " other principal " as it is called, 
was loudly advised to look alive and procure a sheep- 
net, or his new lass, he was told, would give him 
the slip. A toothless, depraved looking old crone, 
who appeared saturated with alcohol, and in rags, 
screamed out indecencies, and poured forth a dis- 
gusting fire of ribaldry. Everybody looked on and 
laughed except Doris. 

"Tis better nor a dorg foight," said BaufT 
Bousfield. 

" It beats cock foightin' easy," retorted a pal. 

Hal Mollis treated friends and customers freely, 
as is the fashion on such occasions. 

"Come in and fill yerseln," he cried; ^'t' wife 
bazaar comes but once a year.'' 

Doris felt fit to die of shame, she hid her face in 
her hands, and would not look up. 

In the mean time, at a table of a similar character 
to the one at which she and Bolton sat, Jim Farrar 
and his wife, Rose, sat and ate. Jim was spare and 
dark, of medium height, sallow, and looked somewhat 
delicate. He had a grave and rather sad manner of 
speech, and was a wheelwright by trade. His wife, 
on the contrary, was large and buxom — she had flash- 
ing black eyes, a touzle of black hair, elaborately 
fluffed and crimped over a pad, and a high hat of 
pink satin, smothered with red roses, which last were 
matched by her lips. These were peculiarly thick, 
and of the brightest vermilion. 

" She's a wopper ! t' great strappin' lass," and a 
buzz of admiration ran round the room. 
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" As brazen as a sunflower I " cried out a wag. 

Hollis waited on his chief guests himself, and 
bandied jokes with them the while. 

James Farrar was silent, and seemed anxious to 
avoid notoriety, but Rose seemed to court it in every 
way that was possible. She gave way to loud hysterical 
gusts of coarse laughter, kissed her hand at frequent 
intervals at Bob Bolton, and made answers to Hollis 
of a character that entirely delighted him, and called 
forth from the spectators expressions of unmixed 
admiration and amusement. 

" That's roight ; yer'll get him soon I " they 
shouted, and a wag called out, " They'll be the gainest 
couple in Holgate," and other words of praise of a 
similar character were lavished upon them. 

The uproar grew, and at last Hollis called out for 
order. He jumped up on a bench, and told his 
audience to keep quiet, for the business of t' v^fe 
bazaar must now be settled, and he begged all ladies 
present to '' keep their clappers quiet till t' job was 
done." 

Then Hollis descended from the form, and went 
to the table where Rose and her husband sat, and 
taking from his pocket a sheet of paper, he read 
aloud the contents. It was to the effect, that it was 
James Herbert Farrar's will and pleasure to exchange 
wives with Anthony Robert Bolton. The docuaient 
stated that both men were natives of Holgate, and 
had been born in the parish of St Catherine's. 
Then Hollis read aloud the dates of their different 
marriages, and stated where each couple had been 
married. After this he called out in a loud ton^ to 
Farrar — 
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''Now, maister, stand up and swear that you'll 
sworp fair and honest, for one year precise^ and that 
you'll give up Rose, your wife, and take Doris Amy 
Bolton, wife of Bob Bolton, for better, or worse, 
come one year. Do you swear? — ^and to feed 
childers." 

Upon this, James Farrar gravely got up, and said, 
^ I do," upon which Hollis handed to him his pocket- 
book, and begged him to add his signature at the 
bottom of the page. 

Then he turned to Rose. ** Missus," he said, '' if 
thee can add thy mark, clap it on too." 

"Aye, that I wull," cried out Rose. "A fresh 
mon 1 and lots o' pleasure t " And then she called 
for another portion of gin, and drank it amidst the 
cheers of her audience. 

Then she added her name below her husband's, to 
show her willingness to accede in the matter. 

After this, Hollis walked across to Bolton and 
Doris's table, and began again to enact the same 
formula. Bolton not only swore, but added a volley 
of oaths to strengthen his assent, at which the 
spectators laughed loudly; but when it came to 
Doris's turn, she refused to sign. 

" I'll mak* thee 1 " cried Bolton, furious with rage. 
" Don't think, wench, I'll stand thy sauce t " 

For one moment Doris looked at her husband 
like some startled deer at bay. Then, regardless of 
her audience, she flung herself down upon her knees 
before her husband. 

" Don't chuck me, my mon," she said. ^ For the 
love o' God, don't throw me off loike this t I've been 
a true wife to yer, and honest ; and I've borne ytt 
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many childers, and I've brought 'em up decent and 
proper, and 'tis a mortal sin, and I wud save thy 
soul and mine in this matter. Oh, bethink thyself, 
and let us go home quiet ! " 

There was a pause, and a woman cried out : " *Tis 
a shame if little 'un don't want a change," but no 
man dared speak, for Bob was the biggest fellow at 
Holgate, and, in folk's language there, "a bom 
bruiser." 

''Hold thy jaw," cried out Bolton to his wife, 
threateningly, " or I'll give thee what for 1 Dost think 
I'm come here to stand thy catterwallings I I'll be 
shunt wi' thee, and thee shall go out o' my house, by 
God thee shall I " 

For one moment Doris stood up, a wild appeal 
in her eyes, and then — 

" 'Tis hard, 'tis mortal hard," she said quietly. 

Several young men looked at her with pitying 
glances, and pushed forward. 

"I'll foight ony o' yer as objects," cried out 
Bolton, a black scowl on his face. '' One at toime, 
and jackets off, back o' Tadman's buildings ; and I 
don't foight in gloves." 

Doris fell afresh on her knees in mute appeal. 

At these remarks of the giant the young fellows 
slunk back, and a woman called out — 

** There's nought to do, lass, but tak' t' other ; 
'tis no good clingin' to coat o' mon, when body and 
soul belongs to t' other 1 " 

" Come," cried Hollis, disliking a scene, for com- 
mercial reasons, "this is a deal of fuss. Sign up, 
both on yer, and get pla^ ower. Come, maister " — 
and he turned to Bolton — " if thy missus won't put 
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name to job, put it for her. Signin'," he added, " is 
what onybody can do nowadays." 

Bolton seized the book and wrote an illegible 
scrawl, which was intended to be his wife's signature. 

With a piercing scream Doris watched him, and 
then rising from her knees, she clung convulsively to 
his jacket. 

** Afore God, don't leave me, Bob ! Come back, 
and ril do all yer want, as God is in heaven I wuU." 

" Tak' that ! and stop thy blubbering." and Bolton 
struck his wife fiercely on the face with his fist 

The poor child g^ve a moan of pain, turned 
deadly pale, and would have fallen back had not 
HoUis caught her in his arms. 

"Come, maister," cried the publican, "fair and 
easy. No blows here ; keep 'em for 'ome," and he 
added : ** Get yer gone with t' other, or police may 
look round." 

At this hint Rose seized the bunch of flowers on 
Bolton's table. 

" Come, lad," she said, " leave your damp chicken, 
and let's mak' rounds of toun." 

Bolton gave a great guffaw, and together the two 
went out 

The crowd looked on. 

" Wonder when he'll tak' stick to her ? " asked 
one woman of another. " I give her a month." 

" She's bad eno', is Rose, to go scot free." 

" Nay, tongue wuU whock her back," answered 
the other, " some day, ne'er fear." 

At this the company fell a-laughing, and seizing 
the crackers, pulled them amongst themselves with 
roars of laughter. 
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" Clear out ! " cried Hollis, in a voice of authority, 
who continued to look anxiously at Doris's white 
face, and feared, to use his own words, ''a bit of 
onpleasantness " if the matter came to the knowledge 
of the police. 

One by one the assembled spectators filed away, 
and Doris was left alone with James Farrar and HoUis. 

Farrar, on seeing Doris's condition, had dipped 
his handkerchief into some water, and had then pro- 
ceeded to dab it over the poor child's face. 

After some minutes the gentle eyes opened, and 
" where be I ? " burst from her lips. 

'' Thee'U be well in a moment ; no great damage, 
but Bob, he has a heavy hand," said HoUis. 

Thereupon Doris looked round and gave a cry of 
apprehension ; and Farrar stopped mopping her face. 

** Cheer up, lass I " he said, not unkindly. " It's 
hard on yer, but I'll use thee civil." 

Dorris shuddered. 

*'Vm a moderate man, I am," pursued Farrar. 
*' I don't hold to storms, nor bally raggin'. I'll use 
yer fair," and he sat down on a chair close by, and 
looked at Doris attentively. 

" Tak' me to mother, if yer have a heart ! " said 
Doris at last ** If I don't belong to Bob, I belong 
to no mon. I'd rather he killed me than that yer 
loved me ; thaf s how 'tis, maister." 

" Now, my wench, don't yer tak' on loike that ; 
tis loike sweepin' leaves in a hurricane — 'tis labour 
clane lost Tak* it easy. Even in tread-mill they 
say there's an easy side, and Jim, he won't be hard 
on yer, if yer tackle him roight I " 

" But I want Bob ! Only Bob ! " 
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" Nay/' pursued Hollis, " that's what childers say 
t' moon, and they can't get it Go quiet, and loike 
enough yer wuU both sworp proper back to t' ould 
fashion next year, if yer be then so moinded. The 
bonds, yer know, only hold for one year." 

" I won't ! I can't ! Oh, if there be any pity in 
yer heart, James Farrar, tak' me back to mother's 
and father's by top of Milner Street, and I and 
childers wuU stop wi' them ! " 

** They're gone," answered Hollis. "They went 
two days agone. I had a talk wi' 'em joust afore 
they left. They said they thought 'twas better ; and 
how could thy dad, missus, feed thy childers — four 
on 'em — he that has lost two fingers out of roight 
hand, and gets nobbut money fram chapel cleaning 
and firin' winter toimes ? " 

"I'll work! I'll work 1" 

* Thee work I " retorted Hollis, contemptuously ; 
^ what can thee do but moind home and childers ? " 

" I'll go out washin', bakin', charin'. Oh ! there's 
honest work I feel sure." 

" Nay," said Hollis, " there's nought but makin' 
best o' job when ye've got four childers, and one a 
babby, not yet out t* arms. Come, go quiet." 

" I'll see Mr. Partington, the minister, he'll help 
me. 'Tis agin the laws o' God and mon, these snaps 
and sworps o' marriage." 

"Mr. Partington's gone also for his holidays. I 
seed him drive off in fly yesterday, he and missus 
and childers." 

" Oh ! my God what shall I do ? " 

" Now look here, missus, be reasonable, yer not so 
bad looking, but what Farrar could tak' to yer. Some 
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loikes the gentle sort, 'tisn't all the men as holds to 
bouncers. Do you go back home with Jim, he's a 
dacent, respectable man, he'll behave proper to yer, 
and to kiddies, so be as yer don't give him offence, 
and then yer've got a roof to yer heads. If yer don't, 
'tis workhouse, or worse, broken heads with Bolton." 

« Oh ! t' shame on it ! " 

"Well," pursued HoUis, in unofficial but not 
unkind tone, " the less said o' that the better. 'Tis 
Holgate way, and Holgatc is good enough for them 
as live at place. Buck up, my dear I whatever your 
feelin's be, and then come a year if thee's still set on 
Bob, p'raps Bob will come round too. Them as 
drinks hardest has soonest done, and Bob will loike 
enough get tired o' Rose after a bit and glad to 
be shunt on her. Thee's a quiet, dacent, chapel- 
going lass. Then behave as sich, says I." 

Doris looked at her companions dubiously, then 
went out 

"Hi I tak' her by arm, and led her," whispered 
Hollis. " She'll come to after a bit" 

Farrar ran after Doris, and gently took her arm, 
and led her to his own house. 

" I'll fetch childers," he said, " and there's no need 
for us to go t' rounds. See I have brought blows 
back. Bide quiet and I'll mak' thee comfortable." 

Whilst matters were being thus enacted between 
Jim Farrar and Doris, Laurence Dalton, Lord 
Mirfield's eldest son, who had recently taken 
Holy Orders, was walking down the high street of 
Holgate. As he moved along, he noticed that a large 
crowd was following a man and a woman in very gay 
attire. 
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" What's the excitement ? " he asked, of a by- 
stander, and expected to hear that it was an over- 
flow after some wedding, although surprised, for few 
Yorkshire marriages are performed in May. 

" Why, them comes from t' wife bazaar," an- 
swered the man that he spoke to. 

" The wife bazaar, what's that ? " 

"Oh! ye're young to Holgate, maister, if yer 
haven't heard tell on that," answered his informant. 
" May, 'tis the month as husbands sworp wives, them 
as has a moind to." 

" Swop wives ? " 

" Yes, 'tis the law as onybody can do't here, first 
fortnight in May. Parsons hold out and mak' a noise, 
but it saves a deal of broken heads, and murder too, 
for that matter sometimes. There's a deal of folly in 
trying to patch matters between husband and wife, 
when they're set agin friendship ; I'm no a married 
mon meseln, but when I does marry, I'll take to 
Holgate ways if so be t' glove don't fit first toime." 

An expression of indignation rose to Laurence's 
lips, but he said nothing, but watched the concourse 
of people go up the street till the man and woman 
who led it stopped at a jeweller's shop. 

A few minutes later, the two appeared again, and 
were greeted by cheers from the crowd. 

" What is it now ? " asked Laurence of a woman 
a little farther off. 

" He's buzzing her, and clapping on gew-gaw afore 
t' lot," was the woman's answer. '* T' wife's bazaar, 
'tis a grand institution," exclaimed the speaker. "A 
bit o' change and fun is what we poor workin' women 
want" 
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Laurence turned away disgusted. Then a strange 
curiosity possessed him to ask the speaker if the other 
couple were as pleased as this one seemed to be with 
the change. 

^'Loike enough, they mostly loikes it, maisterl 
*Tis a bit of foire-works, a new mon, and if yer get 
beaten, onyway 'tis a new stick as does t' job/' and 
Mrs. Benson laughed loudly. 

Laurence was young, enthusiastic, and indignant 
at all wrong. He could not control his feelings, and 
an angry expression of disapprobation burst from his 
lips. 

" So ye say, sir," replied Mrs. Benson, " but then 
yer a parson, and parsons are bound to be angry, 
'cause they can't do as us does, and if many did it 
'twould take bread out of their mouths. When fox 
has lost his brush, ' off wi' all,' he said, and if yer could 
yer would buy fast enough, t' Holgate marriage." 

** No ! no ! " answered Laurence, with heat, " it's a 
horrible thing that men and women should trample 
under foot the holy institution of marriage I " 

" Loike enough," replied Mrs. Benson, coldly, 
"you're in, young mon, wi' Romans, they'd put 
Holgate customs down if they could. Marriage they 
call a boinding sacrament, but look 'e here, maister, 
this be a free country, and here men and women may 
do as they plaise." 

" Gro to the devil, I suppose you mean." 

** Oh, there's all sorts," retorted Mrs. Benson, in- 
differently, " but there's human nature in every Jack 
and Jill, and I tak' it, whatever parsons say, folks will 
laugh and gang their own way." 

Laurence walked away, pained and angry. He 
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was revolted at what seemed to him a state of mind 
worthy only of the beasts that perish. 

A hundred times a day, he said to himself: 
** They are men and women, these people of Holgate, 
and yet they seemed to have no aspirations, and to 
have lost all ideals." 

Laurence Dalton's was a curious and interesting 
story. Brave, bright, and enthusiastic, and a darling 
of what is vulgarly called society, he had gone out 
with his regiment; and fought magnificently in the 
Boer Wan Laurence had been with Methuen, and 
later had been one of the last to leave the heights of 
Spion Kop. Severely wounded, he had soon after 
been taken to the hospital at Cape Town. Whilst 
there, the news had reached him that the girl in 
England to whom he had been devotedly attached, but 
to whom he had not been formally engaged, had died 
quite suddenly, the victim of a terrible motor accident 

Laurence had got up from his bed of sickness a 
changed man. What had brought about the change, 
and made him look upon life with such different a 
pair of spectacles, it was hard to say. His whole 
nature seemed altered after the war. On his return 
to England he had a long interview with his father. 

**! do not wish to continue a soldier/' he told 
Lord Mirfield. 

" What do you mean to do ? Well, if you're tired 
of soldiering, my dear boy, take up politics, or study, 
go to Cirencester or travel Whatever you wish, it 
shall be, you have been an excellent son, and I'll help 
you in whatever you like to do." 

Then there was a pause, and Lord Mirfield 
added — 
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" Why shouldn't you settle down and marry ? " 

"My dear father," Laurence had answered, 
"that's all over with me," and he mentioned the 
name of Violet Summers, the victim of the horrible 
motor accident. 

" You cared for her ? " 

" More than my life I " replied Laurence, red- 
dening. 

Lord Mirfield did not speak, but waited for his 
son to unfold his plans. 

" I have thought it over, father," said Laurence, 
"and I have come to the conclusion that there is 
only one life that I should like to lead — that of a 
clergyman. Tom, you say, does not want to go into 
the Church. Will you let me go in his place ? " 

" Excellent idea," returned Lord Mirfield, look- 
ing at his son intently. "And there's the family 
living that must be vacant soon — Chadwick's very 
old. It would be very nice to have you, my dear 
fellow, quite close to us. You and your mother, 
Laurence, could work the parish together." 

Laurence smiled. " Thank you, father," he said, 
"that is not quite what I want to do. I feel I 
have a message and a purpose, and, if you will let 
me, I'll start by working in the East End, and then, 
after a while, settle down in some big Yorkshire 
town and put my shoulder to the wheel." 

Lady Mirfield, Laurence's mother, when her 
husband revealed to her the purport of this inter- 
view, was much upset Kindly, fashionable, and 
worldly, she could not understand her son's attitude. 

"Why should Laurence wish to go into the 
Church ? He'll have the family estates," she said. 
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" Now, with Tom it would have been quite different. 
Oh, Mirfield," she wailed, "how contrary sons are, 
even worse than girls I Get him to travel, or go out 
in London, or do something sensibly! Can't he 
hunt, or race at least ? " 

'' I think, Laurence," his father had said to our 
hero a week later, in allusion to his son's proposal, 
*' that you had better go away for three months and 
think the matter over. I cannot say * no ' to you, but 
it seems a thousand pities that you should bury 
yourself in the East End, or do curate in a West 
Riding town, when you have a real gift for speaking. 
Why not stand for an East Riding Division, where I 
have some interest, and if you must fight a devil, why 
not hack and hew at the Rads. and Socialists ? It 
seems, my dear fellow, a more sensible course for a 
young man like you to take, who has distinct ability 
and personal advantages, than to spend your youth 
in visiting old women, and preaching to colliers or to 
the inmates of some workhouse." 

Laurence went away for three months, but came 
back determined to devote his life to Christ and to 
the poor. 

His mother was much annoyed, and tried to 
laugh him out of his scheme. 

"My dear boy, you will lose all your friends," 
she said. "You will never speak to a lady or a 
gentleman, and you'll be bored to death after a month. 
Besides, what will you do in nasty smelly places? 
You, who were called ' Gentleman Dalton.' When 
the novelty is worn off, you will be miserable. Of 
course, it's dreadfully sad about poor Violet, but you 
were in no way to blame. Why should you wreck 
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your life ? You ought to remember that you belong 
to the living." 

To this Laurence had at first made no answer, 
but when pushed by his mother to give an answer, 
he said very gently — 

" Dearest mother, we cannot all see things in the 
same light, but you must let me, dear, be happy or 
even miserable in my own way. There is excellent 
work to be done in the world, but it is not for me 
to do. I have another call. I'm very sorry if I 
disappoint you and papa, but I must live my own 
life, and it seems to me the best thing is for me to 
become a clergyman." 

On hearing this, Lady Mirfield gave way to 
passionate weeping. 

" Oh, Laurence," she cried, " why have you no 
ambition ? I was so proud of you. A soldier for 
an eldest son is all right, but a clergyman No- 
body has a clergyman for an eldest son." 

Laurence at this had kissed his mother's hand 
with the courtesy of a knight of the twelfth century. 

** Dear, beautiful mother," he had said, '' you must 
not grieve. You must think of me as a future 
bishop," and laughed gently. 

Poor Lady Mirfield I — ^she was one of those 
mothers to whom a social disappointment is a very 
bitter pill to swallow. What had she done, she 
asked herself sadly, that Laurence could not be like 
other young men ? In fact, like the hundred and one 
good-looking, well-groomed young fellows, straight 
of limb, and with clear complexions about town, who 
walk through life, and have engraved in their hearts 
the Eton, Harrow, or Winchester code of etiquette, 
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honour, and morality ; who desire primarily motors, 
bridge, hunting, and shooting; who are willing to 
burden their backs but lightly with the burdens of the 
state, and are absolutely governed by feelings of caste 
and class, and directed by the exigencies of fashion. 

For my part, I often think that the feelings of 
the barn-door fowl are not sympathized with suf- 
ficiently when that good lady hatches an ugly duck- 
ling. And Lady Mirfield felt both sore and angry 
when she recounted the story of Laurence's strange 
determination to a select party of friends, or to a 
confidante over a dying bedroom fire. 

But to return to our story, Laurence went back 
that day to the Vicarage. 

The old vicar, or '' t' ould Dawson," as he was 
called at Holgate, met his curate as he himself was 
leaving his own door-step. 

** Hullo, Dalton I What's up ? " he said. "You 
look quite upset." 

''Something very wrong has happened," replied 
Laurence. 

" Well, don't tell me in the road. Come in and tell 
me, if you must — ^in my study, where there's a fire." 

Laurence followed the vicar back into the house, 
and stood leaning against the mantelpiece. He was 
very good, this young curate, to look at — tall, slight, 
with delicate straight features, and long white hands. 
In fact, he was very much like the picture of Sir 
Anthony Mirfield, his cavalier ancestor, who fell at 
Marston Moor. 

" Well," inquired Mr. Dawson, as he sat down and 
pulled up his chair before the blaze, " what are they 
doing now at Holgate 7 " 
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" ril tell you ; but it is a terrible thing ! " 

" My dear boy," said Mr. Dawson, gently, " things 
seem terrible when one is young, but one gets 
accustomed to them later. One is fain to close one's 
eyes sometimes." 

** Ah, that's just it Decent and respectable people 
are so indifferent" 

•* Well, what is it, this surpassing crime ? New 
brooms sweep very clean I " And Mr. Dawson, who 
had once been a senior wrangler, laughed gently, 
extended his hands to the flame with enjoyment, 
and then looked up with kindly admiration at the 
handsome boy before him. 

Laurence's face was illumined by enthusiasm. 
" I find, at Holgate, they have a devilish institution," 
he said, ''of exchanging wives with each other. A 
fellow gets tired of his wife, and, to use his own 
expression, 'sworps her for another ' when this is the 



case." 



" My dear fellow," said Mr. Dawson, " of course 
it's an iniquity, but the habit has gone on here for 
centuries. You might as well try and do away with 
the Lord Mayor of London, or the English Constitu- 
tion, as try and put down the 'wife bazaar' at 
Holgate. My uncle tried when he was young, and I 
did the same when I first came here, but you'll find, 
my boy, you might as well try and move the Minster 
of York with your own hands, or clean the rivers of 
the West Riding, as change the habits of the people 
at Holgate. There are tasks which no mortal hands 
can do, and you had better leave alone 'the time 
marriages of Holgate.' The police wink at them, I 
used once upon a time to preach against them, but it 
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never did any good. The respectable people ignore 
the evil, while the people say 'that they have a 
privilege and that they mean to do as folks did before 
them; " 

" A monopoly of sin, in fact." 

" Yes, my dear lad, if you like to put it like that, 
but consuetudo pro lege servatur is not without its 
meaning even now.'* 

''Sir, you must not allow this to go on. It is 
disgraceful — a crying shame. I saw to-day an 
abandoned woman walking with her paramour, and 
a crowd cheering, and shouting as if the couple had 
saved the empire, or done something really heroic. 
Nobody seemed shocked. In fact, every one 
screamed and yelled with delight, and the men and 
women I talked to in the streets all defended the 
abominable practice. A man told me that although 
not married, he should take advantage of the custom, 
if he ever wished to, and a woman declared, that the 
habit gave variety to a working woman's life. It was 
terrible," and Laurence's handsome face flushed 
crimson. 

Christian by hereditary tradition, rather than by 
any active principle, Mr. Dawson's interest in the 
question was impartial, and more that of a scholar 
than a divine. 

" Of course, it's an abomination, but in things 
spiritual we must move day by day," he said. " Till 
the people themselves see that the ' wife bazaar,' as 
they call it, is a depraved institution, the critics and 
the clergy will do them no good by telling them so." 

^ Excuse me, but I think it our duty to preach 
against abuses, and to enlighten the people." 
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** That's what young fellows say, and should think,** 
answered Mr. Dawson, wearily, "but festina lente is 
the wisdom of old age. However, you, Laurence, 
have always been a bom fighter, you come of a race 
of such. You were first with the gloves at Oxford ; 
now it must be with the tongue. Fortuna favet 
fortibusr 

"Would you mind, sir, if I spoke against the 
custom, and preached against time marriages next 
Sunday ? " 

"Not at ally but I fear if you do you will 
raise a nest of hornets round you. Such old 
customs are the dii penates of the place, and I 
think that you'll find such a course as the Latins 
were wont to say an experimentum cruciSf* and 
Mr. Dawson laughed softly, " but you must do what 
you wish." 

The vicar was old, and was what schoolboys call 
out " of the game." 

As he spoke he got up, dismissed the case with 
a wave of his hands, unlocked a glass case, and 
examined with interest some examples of rare 
Silurian Brachiopods, which had lately been sent him, 
and was soon absorbed in their charms. 

Laurence knew that the interview was finished, 
and walked off to his own little room. He sat down 
before the open window. How was this evil to be 
fought down, he asked himselC 

After a few moments, he left his seat by the 
window, and applied himself with fierce haste to 
writing notes at his writing-table. 

A few days later Laurence preached a stirring 
sermon in Holgate parish church. 
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" Lad's fit to be a bishop I '* said old Thomas, the 
sexton. " He spoke up wi' tongue of fire." 

But the report of what Laurence had said filled 
Bob Bolton and his mates with rage. 

** If parson comes down here dinner-hour, I'll 
black his eye/' Bob said before approving pals. 

" And rU mak' nails meet in his pretty phiz/' Rose 
had exclaimed. *' Let him keep to his own business ! 
What has a lord's son got to do wi' Holgate ? Let 
him and his dad keep to Westminster, and let honest 
folks moind their own business their ownseln." 

Months passed on, and Doris lived with Farrar. 
Her four children were with her, and these last 
benefited greatly by their change of home. They 
were devoted to " t' new dad," as they called Jim. 
When he returned from his work they ran out to 
meet him, jumped up in his arms and were wont to 
cuddle there. 

James Farrar had no children of his own, and 
lavished all his kindly soul upon them. He filled 
his pockets with lolly-pops Saturday nights, and 
gave most liberal allowance of jam and cake at tea 
and at supper times. 

" Thee'U spoil bairns," Doris would often say. 

'*Nay, lass, I'll but teach 'em to love me." 

" T' change was all for the best," as Mrs. Craggs 
told Doris one day, when she passed down her old 
street, ** for Bob's quite good to Rose. She amuses 
'im, stands up to 'im, and that's what he wants, t' lad, 
a bit of clash. 'Tis no use bein' meek hand ; shout, 
and a man gives way. But thee looks but sadly, 
though folks say as Jim Farrar is as good as a 
mother to thee ? " 
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" IVe nought to complain of wi* Jim." 

'* Folks say he pushes pram o' Sundays, fetches 
coal and carries water for pig. What more could *e 
want, lass ? Thee's in clover." 

''Yes/' said Doris, "but I wish I was back 
home." 

** Thee's a foolish wench, and doesn't know when 
thee's well off. Childers look well ; Jim's in good 
work and pays wages regular, and home's as quiet as 
Sunday mornings, when folks be in church, or out 
playin'. What more can 'e want ? " 

" I want my mon ! " 

" Thee's a fool I it was stick, strap, and curses 
here. What for, Doris Bolton, do yer hold so to 
Bob ? " 

*• 'Cause I'm made that way, I think," answered 
Doris, wearily. " Dogs and woman are loike that, I 
fancy." 

" Pack o' nonsense ! Think on yerself, mak' others 
play up to yer, and yer'U be a happy woman. Dooty 
and work be well enough, but there's reason in it, and 
my mon may only get drunk o' Saturday nights or 
he'd hear on it — and no stick, or I'd leave 'im. Now, 
thee desarves stick. Folly flips on thy tongue, as 
dew on grass summer-toime," and Mrs. Craggs went 
into her house and slammed the door violently. 

It was in the dawn of early spring. White 
arabis had begun to appear in the Holgate gardens, 
and in the hedgerow where the smoke no longer had 
dominion, the i honeysuckle curls were tinged with 
grey-green, and in places sprouts of the elder-bushes 
were breaking into leaf. 

Doris lay ill upon a bed in Jim Farrar's house; 
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" Has't been to him ? *' she inquired anxiously, as 
Jim poured her out a glass of medicine, and handed 
it to her. 

'' I spoke to him last dinner-hour." 

" Will he no come ? " 

" He says he won't, and Rose laughs at thee." 

" Oh, God I Why cannot I mak' her cry — I what 
am his lawful wife ? What roight had she to tak' 'un 
from me — him as was moine ? My mon," and Doris 
sank back upon the pillows in an agony of weeping. 

After a while she sat up. *' Have 'e told un that 
doctor says I can't last long ? " 

" I've told 'un," answered Farrar, gently. 

" Have 'e told 'un that his face is sun and moon 
to me, and stars on a dark night — that I love 'un, 
and adore the ground he treads ? " 

** Nay, luv, I could not ; he'd but have laughed, 
would Bob, and I could not go and give thee away 
loike that." 

'*Yer does not understand," broke from Doris's 
indignant lips. " I tell yer — I tell yer that Bob be all 
the world to me ; there's nought but Bob that's 
m It. 

" Yer was alius mad set on Bob ; 'e seems to have 
bewitched yer. My old grandam used to tell a tale 
of the Lady of Netherwood Hall what had a rose, 
and all what saw her when she wore the blow 
couldn't keep their mouths shut for love on her. 
They fought and fair died, according to grandam, 
if only to kiss her hand, or to serve her hand and 
foot" 

*' That's loike me 1 Bob, only Bob 1 'Tis he that 
has t' rose — for me ! " 
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" Oh, lass," burst from Farrar, " it's mortal hard 
on me! I've loved yer true, and served yer faith- 
fully this mony months ; if we'd got married in 
church or chapel I cudn't have been truer." 

'' Nay, Jim, thee cudn't ; and yet my heart's all 
Bob's." 

A little later Farrar went off to his work. 

In the middle of the day Mrs. Craggs came in to 
see Doris. 

'* 'Tis a pity, lass, as thee canna stretch thee I^s 
in sunshine," she said. ^ Birds be twittering and 
singin' foine." 

"Aye, I'd loike to go out in country now that 
spring's back." 

" Why, thee has got a nice drop of broth," and 
Mrs. Craggs peeped into an iron pan. "Who made 
it for 'e?" 

" Jim." 

"Jim's a stunner at moindin' a woman. 'Tis the 
little plain sort as know that job— none of your bold, 
starry bouncers. They can't tak' pains in moindin' 
sick folk." 

** Oh, lass, my heart is dyin' for Bob ! " 

" Never moind Bob. 'Tis a great good-for- 
nothin' drunk he be all nights. He and Rose gets 
drunk together, and they screams and yells, and then 
lie beneath t' table together. Shockin' 1 " I says. 

" And you've told Rose so ? " 

" I've told her so, but she laughs." 

" I never would drink. I can't abide the stuff; 
and yet now I'd give all I had to be back wi' 
Bob." 

" Thee's mad, I think ! " 
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" Nay, not mad ; only burnt-up, woman, with a 
gret love which is stronger nor loife, than love of 
childers, than judgment of God or respect o' mon — 
not pity nor gratitude, but joust love. And I tell 
yer 'tis loike tempest at Christmas-toime, a terror 
and a mad pleasure.'' 

Then Doris began to cry in a paroxysm of grief. 

"If thee could but bring 'un back — if I could 
but speak to 'un, I'd die happy/' she moaned. 
" Joust one koind word, and I'd think as heaven had 
opened for me ! Oh, for the luv o' God, bring Bob, 
and then I could say my prayers ! Arter, me Bob 
can do what 'e loikes — marry Rose or what not, if 
he's set on it, for Farrar wouldn't object. But I must 
have one word furst" 

" Nay, he'll not come to thee, my poor wench — 
Jim says." 

"But wuU nothin' bring 'un ?" 

** Bob don't feel pity. He put stone round t* ould 
white bitch's neck and drowned 'un, though she'd 
won him a heap of prizes. He's as soft-hearted as 
a stoat I know of nought Some moight say as 
boy parson's tongue moight bring 'un, but they don't 
know Bob." 

" TeU me about parson." 

" Well, he's nobbut but a young 'un ; but they 
say he^preaches beautiful, and moves 'em at Holgate 
to tears. He gives 'em in church often a good cry 
when he talks of sin. Why, they stands to get near 
'un, and they fair scramble to hear 'un. 'Tis next 
best to a theatre." 

" Wud he come here ? " 

''Loike enough. He's busybodyin' round most 
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days." And after a pause, Mrs. Craggs added, ''I 
tell 'un." 

'* Yer wuU ? God bless yer for it ! " 

A little while afterwards Mrs. Craggs called at 
the Vicarage. 

"Is Parson Dalton in — t* boy-parson?" she 
explained. 

'' Loike enough," answered the maid ; " but I 
don't know as he'll see yer — ^yer chapel-goer." 

''Just yer mention as Fm here, and don't give me 
no sauce," replied Mrs. Craggs, tartly. 

" I'll do no such thing ! " 

''Then I'll go meseln," and Mrs. Craggs strode 
to Laurence's study door and knocked loudly. 

" Come in 1 " cried Laurence's voice, who had 
heard the above duologue. 

As he spoke, Laurence placed a chair before his 
guest, and begged Mrs. Craggs to be seated. 

" Nay," said that good dame, " I'll no be seated ; 
I've only come to give message." 

"Which is?" 

" Nay, it canna be told in a twinklin' ; 'tis an old 
story, and thee must give a bit of toime to't" 

Laurence nodded, and again pointed to the empty 
chair, and Mrs. Craggs plumped down this time 
comfortably upon it 

"It is loike this way," she continued. "Yer 
remember last May hearin' about Rose Farrar and 
Bolton what got settled at t' wife bazaar, and Jim 
Farrar and Doris Bolton what sworped too ? WuU, 
you must know now as Doris Bolton is dying. A 
dacent, most respectable young woman is Doris — 
brought up her childers proper, and never touched 
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t' drink, and as civil as a parliament candidate on 
t* election day. Dorb is greeting — she wants to 
see yen" 

"Til go at once. Does she wish to take the 
Sacrament ? " 

"Nay 'tis no Church job as Doris has on her 
moind — ^she wants her mon." 

** Her husband ? But why is he not with 
her?" 

" Sir, you forget t' wife bazaar is not over by two 
months, and Bob is very honourable ; he wouldn't 
budge for ever so, till 'twas toime." 

" Honourable 1 and he leaves his wife to die in 
another man's house." 

** Well, sir," retorted Mrs. Craggs, " folks looks on 
things so differently. O' course, by Church and Chapel 
rules, Bob should be with his own wife; but then 
there's many as thinks at Holgate that t' Cross Keys 
or Chequers marrage be t' most binding ; and when 
you're fixed on that, you must stick to that straight 
through till toime's up." 

"I'll go at once, Mrs. Craggs," and Laurence 
snatched up his hat 

''But you'll have a care if Doris sends you to 
Bob, won't you ? Tak' a perliceman or two, 'twould 
be wiser ; for Bob's an awful bruiser. He beat ' t' 
Tadcaster tyke,' as they called 'un, two years agone ; 
and he moight kill thee. I tell 'e Bob Bolton's as 
strong as a bull" 

Laurence laughed. His fighting blood tingled in 
his veins. 

" Ah t thee is venturesome enough now, my lad ; 
but thee has a pretty face, and I wudn't loike to see 
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it damaged. He's too big for thee to foight, and, 
besides, thee's a parson — and parsons don't foight" 

" I was a soldier first" 

''Aye, thee's a foine lad ; but ower delicot to foight 
that gret fellow." 

'' rU not fight if I can help it ; but if I have to, I 
will." 

"Thee's a grand 'un, a well-plucked bantam-cock, 
I wull say," and Mrs. Craggs looked at Laurence 
with motherly admiration. 

'• Now give me your poor friend's address." 

Mrs. Craggs gave Laurence Doris's surname, and 
the number and name of the street in which she 
lived. 

*' Forty-two Hycombe Row," she said ; "and Doris, 
she'll be glad to see yer, for a mortal sorrow lies 
upon her soul. The thought of her mon, though he's 
a proper devil to her, is meat and drink to her." 

"I'll go at once," and Laurence bounded out of 
the room. 

''There's sumat grand in lad unloike rest of 
parsons," muttered Mrs. Craggs, as she wended her 
way home, " and I'll no say I won't go and hear t' 
lad preach some Sunday evening when I can leave 
home comfortable." 

Laurence hurried along by back streets and up 
dark alleys till he stopped before the house where 
Doris lived. He knocked sharply, but no one invited 
him to enter. At last, wearied of knocking, he opened 
the door gently, and found himself in the presence of 
Doris ; for she had been brought down from the bed- 
room to the kitchen below, so that she might enjoy 
the warmth of a fire. 
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Doris had been asleep. She woke up with a start 
when she saw her visitor. 

"Don't be afraid," said Laurence, gently. "I 
heard that you wanted me, so I have come." 

''They call you the boy-parson, is that roight, 
sir ? " Doris spoke as in a dream. 

Laurence nodded. 

Doris pointed to a chair. ** If yer'll sit down, sir, 
I'll tell yer ; but it frightens me to talk to folks as 
towers above me." 

Laurence complied with the sick woman's request. 
'' Tell me what I can do for you ? " he said earnestly, 
in his clear, finely modulated voice. **I want to 
know how I can serve you." 

** Why, 'tis loike this," began Doris. ** I don't 
belong to here," and a crimson flush diffused itself 
over her neck and face ; " but it wam't my doin'. I 
did for the best, God knows. I did what I could ; 
but I cudn't face workhouse, for I was bom and bred 
respectable, and though 'tis a mortal sin, there's many 
as passes through t' wife bazaar at Holgate, and I 
ended by doin' as I was bid, and behavin' loike 
others, and now I'm mortal unhappy ; I only pray to 
get back to my mon." 

'* Have you sinned against him ? " inquired Laur- 
ence, solemnly. 

" In nought before he left me as I know of; but, 
oh, sir, my heart is breakin', and 'tis joust of grief I'm 
dyin'." 

" What can I do for you ? " 

''Joust bring Bob. Oh, sir, for all he's wronged 
me he's t' loight of t' world to me — my hope, my 
loife, my luv." Doris ceased speaking, but her eyes 
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glistened like stars. " Yer'U bring him ? " at last she 
said, with suppressed passion. 

'' I promise you on my honour I will/' and Laur- 
ence took hold of Doris's hand quite lightly, and laid 
it reverently in his. 

The hand was white and almost transparent, and 
very thin. 

Then Laurence asked of the sick woman, *' Would 
you like me to read you anything, or to pray ? " he said. 

''Only pray that I may have peace. 'Tis all I 
asks for." 

^* The peace of God, may it be yours i " Laurence 
spoke very gently. 

Doris bowed her head. ** But first of all a sight 
of Bob," she pleaded. 

Laurence left her. His eyes blazed — such a light 
may have shone in the eyes of Sir Galahad when he 
went out to battle, when he laid about, and when the 
world trembled, and folks asked each other from 
whence came such strength in one so young. Laurence 
strode down the High Street, and then turned off 
through back lane and alley till he reached Orchard 
Alley, and the house occupied by Rose Farrar and 
her lover. 

Laurence walked straight up to the door, and 
knocked upon it with determination — like one who 
has a message that cannot wait 

Mrs. Craggs watched him next door from her 
window. 

*' If it hain't the boy-parson 1 " she said ; '' and 
Bob's at home to-day." Then she stepped out of her 
house by the back door, and ran round to see what 
would happen in the street. 
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" Is Bolton at home ? " 

"What's that to thee ? " asked Rose, with a flash 
of her handsome eyes as she opened the door. 

''Go out," said Laurence, ''I have to speak to 
him ; and it is better you should not hear what I have 
to say." 

" I won't let Bob hear what thee canna say afore 
me?*' 

'' For your own sake I am ashamed to say what I 
must ; therefore, go-." 

** What's this ? What's bloke blaspheming about 
outside ? " and Bob towered in from the inner room. 

" It's you, yer d d meddlin' parson, is it ? What 

do yer want here?" Then, as Laurence did not 
reply, he went on in a thick, loud voice, '' Interfering 
is't, with what doesn't concern yer, and plaguing 
folks wi' Church nonsense. Yer've come t' wrong 
box. Out, I say, or I'll break every bone in your 
body." 

** That will do," said Laurence, quietly. *' Now 
listen, for I must speak." 

*• Listen while bantam-cock crows I Very well, I 
wring your neck later," and Bolton planted himself 
in front of Laurence in a menacing attitude. 

''Yes; you must listen," said Laurence, very 
quietly. " I have a message. Your wife is dying in 
Hycombe Row, and you must go to her without 
delay, and ask her pardon.'^ 

" I go to her I I'll be damned first I I do this I 
This is my sworn wench " — and he pointed to Rose 
— "and I don't want no other ! " 

" You will have to go I " 

" Who dares say shall and shan't to me I'll chop 
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up loike mincemeat Do yer think I'll take yer 
orders yer cock-sparrow?" and the giant glared at 
Laurence and shook his fist in his face. 

*' Look here, I have pledged my honour that 
you shall go and ask your wife's pardon on your 
knees ? *' 

" Who says that ? " 

" I — I say it and mean it ! " 

" You I yer puling boy-parson. Yer not here in 
pulpit Come my wench" — and Bolton called out 
to Rose — " gi' me a hand, and we'll trounce t' black 
beggar." 

" Mrs. Farrar, keep your hands off" — and Laurence 
drew himself up to his full height — " and, Bolton, do 
as I bid you, for you have great need to repent and 
to be pardoned. While there is yet time seek the 
pardon of an injured woman." 

Bolton moved forward as if to strike Laurence, 
but restrained himself. 

"Now come," he said between his teeth, **all 

that's b dy balderdash, and starchy soft soap. 

What I did, I did fair and square, and in t* eyes of 
all at Holgate I did nothing loighty. If yer blame 
anything yer must blame t' wife bazaar. I've worked, 
and I've behaved honest Now, once for all, get 
out, or I'll thrash yer." 

" You refuse to do what I tell you ; you decline 
to make what amends you can to a dying woman ; 
very well then." 

Laurence looked round with calm defiance; a 
string of horrible blasphemies flew from Bolton's 
lips, and Rose set up a shrill, wild laugh. 

" Thinks he's goin' to break us lik' two fox-pups," 
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she cried ; then she turned to Laurence her hand- 
some face swollen with fury. ''Thee thinks 'cause 
thee's a lord's son, and stands in pulpit, we'll bow 
down and worship thee. Thee's wrong. I tell 'e, 
be thee peer's or collier's son, thee back shall want 
vinegar and brown paper to-night." 

"Stand back," cried Laurence, for both had 
advanced with a rush upon him. '' I'll fight you. Go, 
Bolton, and get witnesses at once, and stop this talk." 

"Thee'll strip and foight ? " 

"Yes," answered Laurence, "I'll fight like any 
other man. Get your mates to look on, and to see 
fair play, and come quickly." 

" Thee'U foight ! Thee 1 — a parson. Nay, nay, 
thee'll cry off and get p'lice. Parsons daren't foight. 
They're light-livered chaps." 

"I tell you that I'll fight. Get your friends. 
Where shall it be ? " 

" Back of Tadman's buildings ; and at once I'll 
call half a dozen chaps as I can trust in." 

"And if I beat you. you will go to your dying 
wife ? " said Laurence. 

"Aye, mon, and eat my hat," said Bob, shaken 
with a roar of fierce laughter. So saying, he pulled 
down his hat from a peg. 

" Thee bide here to watch 'un," he cried to Rose ; 
" but thee shall see sport never fear," and Bob left to 
assemble his pals. 

Laurence stood immobile. 

Left alone Rose scanned the face of her visitor 
with curiosity. 

" Bain't thee afeared man ? " at last she inquired. 

" No." 
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" Why bain't 'e ? " 

" Because I'm a gentleman." 

"Well, thee'll get an infernal lickin' for pokin' 
nose in Bob and my pie. Thee'll be an hobgect 
to-night" 

*' I don't expect to fight with rose-water." 

" Can't say about rose-water ; but my lad's fists 
would fell an ox." 

Laurence at a gesture from Rose slipped into 
a chair. The only sound was the noisy ticking of 
the clock. Suddenly, as he sat there the door was 
opened, and Mrs. Craggs burst in. 

" For love o' God run, my boy ! " she cried, appeal- 
ing to Laurence. " Bob Bolton will kill thee. Thee's 
no chance, thee's loike a lamb bunting with butcher 
that has knife ; run, mon, while there's toime, and bar 
up Phil Dawson's door." 

Laurence smiled. "I've promised to fight," he 
said simply. 

« Thee wuU na I He'll thrash thee fearfu'. Thee's 
game as a cockroach, but Bob wuU lay thee flat as 
a pancake." 

" I can fight too." 

" Oh, lad, I love thee, run and save theeseln, or 
'twill break my heart ! " 

" Get out I " cried Rose fiercely to Mrs. Cra^rgs, 
'' would'st spoil sport ? Ah ! lad's noice lookin', got 
fancy eyes and bobbish curls — ^that's why yer hold 
to 'un ; but he'll look different this toime to-morrow, 
I can tell yer ! " 

Mrs. Craggs began to weep vociferously. At 
that moment Bob returned accompanied by half a 
dozen particular friends. 
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" Oh, Bob Bolton, let 'un off," wailed Mrs. Craggs ; 
''you're twice t' size of 'un, and you'll smash him into 
pulp ; t* boy's no chance wi* yen" 

" Stand back!'' cried Bob, ''that's his business, and 
not youm, mussus," and as he spoke the giant took 
Mrs. Craggs by the shoulders, and turned her forcibly 
out of the house. 

"Be it true," inquired Bill Almgill, one of the 
men who had followed Bob, "that you are goin' to 
foight Bob Bolton ? " and he turned to Laurence. 

" It is true." 

"Cause of quarrel," said Bill, "for it must be 
written down ; 'tis t* Holgate law." 

Laurence asked for a sheet of paper, and for a 
pen and ink. After some delay these were brought 
him, and he sat down and wrote in a delicate 
hand — 

"I, the undersigned, am fighting Mr. R« Bolton 
because his wife is dying ; and because he will not 
go back to her, and because I have sworn on my 
honour as a gentleman that he shall do so, and ask 
her pardon." 

Then Laurence signed his name in full, and 
vowed aloud that whatever happened he would not 
seek redress from the hands of the police. The 
paper when blotted was handed round to all present 
and read by all with breathless excitement 

" That's square," they said. 

"That wuU do," cried Bolton, swaggering about 
" Now then, young 'un," he called out ; " come on 
and tak' your licking." 

At this Rose, to show her sympathy, let fall a 
string of low abuse. 
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'* Nay» missus, watt, ' Foul words are not honest 
blows/ " said Bill Almgill, and laughed. 

" If thee comes, thee must bide quiet," said Bob 
to Rose. " No woman's lip while fight's doing/' and 
Bob strode down the street 

Rose followed some way behind, saying obscene 
things under her breath, and pointing at Laurence. 

Laurence walked calmly on with head high ; a 
war look was in his eyes, such as David may have 
had when, sling in hand, he went to meet the Philis- 
tine giant. 

The party passed down a back alley, women 
engaged in hanging up their linen laughed, and 
watched them with curiosity, for the rumour of what 
was about to take place had spread like wild-fire. 
As they walked along, a young girl, her eyes full of 
tears, ran out and entreated Laurence not to fight. 

" Oh Lord ! he'll kill you," she cried impulsively, 
and as she spoke, in her excitement, the wooden pegs^ 
by which she was going to attach a cotton blouse 
she held in her hand, fell. 

** My dear," said Laurence, gaily, " it's the best 
sermon I shall ever preach." 

" If I was a mon I'd help you," said a little boy, 
the girl's brother ; " thee's a roight proper mon/' 

" Hold thy noise, or I'll knock yer teeth out," 
called out Bolton, who had heard what had passed. 

Laurence patted the little fellow's head, and 
walked on smiling. 

''Wait till you've had your lesson, my cock/' 
growled Bolton, who noticed his adversary's un- 
daunted demeanour. 

Two steps farther a little fluffy kitten came out 
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purring, and would have rubbed itself against Bob 
Bolton's legs. With an oath the giant moved forward 
and would have trodden on it, but Laurence was too 
quick. Swift as lightning he dashed forward, picked 
it up, and placed it in the arms of a little fair-haired 
child, who had come out of her home in pursuit of 
her pet. 

"Your debt, man, is great," cried Laurence, sternly, 
''and every farthing shall you pay by the help of 
God.'' 

" By t* help of God," sneered Bolton, and began 
to laugh uproariously. ^ What has God or devil to 
do wi' job i It's a case of skill and fists." 

** It's a case of justice and the mercy of God," 
answered Laurence, inwardly in a white heat of 
virtuous wrath, but outwardly as cold as marble. 

Bolton for answer laughed aloud, and began an 
obscene parody of the Apostles' Creed, which he had 
heard some drunken wag repeat once at the Cross 
Keys to an admiring audience. 

To this Laurence made no reply, but his face 
grew hard as adamant, and his eyes full of a 
dangerous light Then all entered a large disused 
bam, the centre of which was laid with fresh strewn 
sawdust Here they were joined by some fifty other 
men from the streets. 

*' All safe ? " said Bill Amgill, looking hard into 
the faces of the new-comers. For reply a mufHed 
cheer went up, and then Bill drove all before him, 
and locked and bolted the door. 

A sentinel was posted before the main entrance 
and a boy was told to stand before a small door that 
led into a back lane. 
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" Remember," said Bill, " if beaks come, cry 
< Sunday Reader ' aad mak' for back door, all of ye" — 
and he turned to the men — "help out principab if 
necessary/' and he pointed over his shoulder to 
Laurence and Bolton. 

To admit light in the roof was a lai^e skylight. 

" Now then, ondress," cried Bill to the two men 
who were going to fight 

Without a word Laurence took off his clerical 
dress, and gave his watch to one of the spectators to 
take care of, then he stood divested of clothes to the 
waist, and Bolton, a minute later, came and stood 
stripped beside him. 

"Shake hands," growled Bqlton, but Laurence 
drew his hand haughtily away. 

"My hand," he said, "is a sign of friendship. 
A man who betrays his wife I think a cad ; I will 
not shake hands with you," and he turned his back 
on Bob. 

"Yer'U pay for this," cried Bolton, his eyes 
starting out of his head with rage. 

** I am ready, I will abide by my decision." 

Then Bill Amgill and Greorge Gosway waved a 
handkerchief, which they had tied to two sticks, three 
times, and at the last the combat began. Bolton 
came on like a bull, head down, and with clenched 
teeth. Men screamed and shouted. He planted a 
blow full on Laurence's chesty but Laurence did not 
flinch. Formed like a sculptor's Apollo, Laurence 
held his ground and returned blow for blow. 

There was a pause, when the spectators looked on 
amazed — those who had betted heavily, and all 4^ad 
betted to some extent, were taken by surprise, for " t' 
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Holgate hero/' by which name Bolton was known in 
fistic circles, it had been believed would have laid his 
adversary in the dust in a twinkling, and at the end 
of the first round there was a cry of ** t* boy-parson's 
as game as a foightin'-cock and as fresh as paint" 

After the interval allowed for breathing, Bill 
called out, "Let foightin' begin," and the conflict 
began afresh. 

To speak in the parlance of the ring, Bolton 
endeavoured " to hustle his opponent " ; he sparred 
with desperate energy, and tried to plant blow aft^r 
blow behind Laurence's right ear, a well-known place 
of vantage to boxers ; but Laurence guarded his face 
with extreme care, and gave Bolton two severe blows 
on the face. 

With a hideous oath, Bolton the second time 
leapt full at his enemy, and the two men closed ; they 
rolled with fury over and over again, each trying to 
get the mastery, and at last remained in a deadlock 
of fierce contact Then Bill called out that that 
round was over, and the two men scrambled to their 
feet There was a pause, and a man came forward 
and sponged the faces and hands of both with some 
cold water. 

After this a handkerchief was waved, and Bill 
called out, '* Foight t' agin." Again the two opponents 
went for each other. 

The contrast between the style of fighting of the 
two adversaries was manifest to all. 

Bolton fought like an enraged bull, Laurence with 
the grace of a Greek wrestler. 

In the last encounter, Bolton had been terribly 
punished. His face, when he had risen from the 
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struggle on the ground, was materially altered — one 
of his eyes was closed by Laurence's blows, and blood 
flowed freely from his nose. From Laurence's cheek 
blood ran also, and across his forehead were the 
marks of Bolton's savage attack. 

For a few seconds there was a lull. Both men 
looked at each other, and then sprung forward, after 
which, in pugilistic language, there was what is called 
a ** smart rally," and the two opponents went at each 
other with all their might and main. In the fw//^, 
Bolton pressed forward, and dealt a fearful blow at 
the back of Laurence's head. For an instant the 
young clergyman turned sick and faint, but it was 
only for a second. 

Recovering himself, before his enemy had time to 
plant a second blow, he collected his reeling senses, 
and sprang at Bolton with fine resolution. A cheer 
went up from the spectators, who were amazed and 
appreciated ** little 'un's pluck." Blow after blow, 
Laurence rained on the giant's face and head. It was 
in vain that Bolton attempted to retaliate. In the 
fury of his onslaught, he lost his breath, and became 
blown and dazed. The giant attempted to close with 
his adversary, but Laurence, active as a wild cat, 
leapt from side to side, striking wherever he could, 
blow after blow. 

Half blinded, Bolton hit vag^uely, guessed his aim 
and sparred into space. 

Then what is termed in the prize-ring, a " terrible 
course of punishment ensued." 

Bolton, mad with pain, made a desperate attempt 
to effect a change in his favour, but Laurence, fresh 
and calm, hit where he pleased, and wound up his 
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long fight by throwing his antagonist violently down, 
and raining upon him blows upon his head and neck 
in terrible succession. 

For some time the giant lay prostrate, and could 
neither speak nor get up. On seeing him defeated, 
Rose gave a horrible scream of rage and shame, and 
fled. 

When Bolton came to himself, Laurence stood 
over him. 

" Have you had enough ? " he asked. 

"I know when Tm licked proper," Bolton answered 
sullenly. 

'' In half an hour, when you can walk, you must 
come with me, and ask your wife's pardon." 

Bolton looked up furiously, but did not refuse. 

" Ycr've been licked into a cocked hat, mon," said 
Bill to Bolton, ** and yer've got to bide by what 'tis 
written by Holgate law." 

Half an hour later, Laurence walked along to 
Holcombe Row. He knocked at the door of Jim 
Farrar's house, and was admitted by Mrs. Craggs. 

"She's worse, a sudden bad turn," said that 
kindly soul ; " the doctor's been, and says she can't 
last long." 

" In five minutes, Bolton will be here and his pals. 
They must come in, for this is a public matter, and 
Bolton must beg his wife's pardon before all." 

Mrs. Craggs bowed her head. " Poor little 'un, all 
she asks is to see him." 

Laurence approached the bed on which Doris 
Bolton was lying. Her breathing was laboured, and 
her eyes were wild with the excitement of some 
hunted creature. 
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'* You 'ave brought 'un ? " she said. 

" He will come," answered Laurence. 

On hearing this, Doris gave wild laugh, hardly 
human, like the cry of a wild bird escaping from a 
cage to express her joy, and then lay back amongst 
the pillows pale and panting. Her pretty brown eyes 
were dilated as if she were the victim of some vague 
terror, but across her mouth there swept one long 
radiant smile. 

A few moments later, the tramp of men's feet was 
heard outside. Laurence rose and opened the door. 
There entered nearly a dozen miners, and Bolton 
amongst them, leaning on a pal's arm. 

His face had been washed, but he was terribly 
disfigured, and he advanced with tottering steps. 

" 'Tis taken big 'un all he knows to come here, 
but he's got," explained Bill Almgill. 

'' Kneel down," said Laurence, sternly to Bolton, 
and he pointed to a place on the floor exactly opposite 
to where Doris was lying, ** and then upon your knees, 
beg God to pardon your blasphemies, and your injured 
wife to forgive you your sins to her." 

For a moment Bolton held back, but Laurence 
forced him down with a quick, firm movement. 
Bolton muttered something inaudible. 

" Louder," cried Laurence. 

But Doris interrupted them. With a cry of joy 
and triumph as Bolton knelt by her she leant out of 
bed, and encircled her husband tenderly in her feeble 
arms, and kissed his bruised and multilated face over 
and over again. She rained down upon him tender 
kisses and murmured aloud, ** My mon I my mon I '* 

At last the miners present began to cry. 
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" Tak' her to your heart, mon. Thee was wrong 
to leave her/' cried Bill. '' 'Tis God's law as a man 
should stick to his lawful wife, and may He forgive 
you for partin' with yourn." 

There was a pause ; up the street came the sound 
of some captive bird singing — ^but singing as if it 
would break its throat with joy. 

Doris looked up. *' Tm goin' to heaven wi' happi- 
ness," she cried, and threw up both her arms. 

Then her mobile face twitched for a moment, but 
the agony passed almost immediately, and an 
expression of ineffable peace returned, and illumin- 
ated her whole countenance. A murmur as of a dove 
in some silent grove came from her lips, and she died 
smiling. 

They laid her straight in silence. 

'* Come to me," said Laurence to Bolton, " and by 
the mercy of God, I will save your soul," and he 
went out. 

A long drawn whistle of admiration from the men 
followed Laurence, as he left the room. 

" rd lay money on parson on)nvhere," cried out 
George Gosway, enthusiastically. '* He's death on 
devil onywhere." 

That evening Laurence had an interview with the 
Bishop of Helston, who had christened, confirmed, and 
ordained him, and in whose diocese he lived. 

The bishop was a little, old man with snow-white 
hair, two brilliant, piercing, grey eyes, a hooked nose, 
and a voice that was the most melodious in England. 

** What is it, my dear boy ? " he said, as Laurence 
announced himself. 

" I had to fight, my lord," said Laurence, after he 
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had told his story. " I could not get out of it In 
fact, it seemed to me the only way to uphold the 
purity of marriage, and the honour of a woman." 

" My dear lad," replied the bishop, " I should not 
advocate as a rule, fighting in a parson, but I think 
that to-day as a representative of the church militant 
at Holgate, you have done a splendid day's work ; 
for you have vindicated the cause of an insulted God, 
and brought happiness to a broken heart" There 
was a pause, and then the bishop added, ''In these 
days the Church must not only be faithful, but 
valiant" 
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A WAYSIDE SACRAMENT 



Old Maisie Hall lived with her husband, Ewart 
Hall, in a little farm, standing some ten miles out of 
Holgate. It was a bare and solitary habitation, 
perched up against a hill-top in the heart of the moor. 
Bleak and lonely were its surroundings in winter, 
when the snow lay like a mantle upon the ground, 
or when November rains were falling sullenly in 
sodden succession ; but gay and fair enough, when 
the blue-bells clustered round the hawthorns, or 
later, when the heather rose purple against the 
sunset sky. 

It was a quiet, silent place, and it was there that 
Ewart and his wife lived, and had lived for many 
years. There these apparently duty-loving, and 
somewhat stern, old folks had spent nearly all their 
lives, in which there had been hardly any change, 
but much work. 

The old couple had had children, but the birds 
had long since flown from the nest, and the old roof 
tree knew them no more. 

A son, Frank, had enlisted as a soldier, to his 
father's and mother's lasting shame and mortification 
— for be it said, in the West Riding no life is supposed 
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to be so lost to all decency, or strayed more com- 
pletely from the pale of respectability than that of 
a soldier lad — and had vanished out of their lives. 

A daughter, Margaret, had many years before 
married and gone to America, and another son, Jim, 
had settled in South Africa. He wrote at long 
intervals, but though prosperous, had never come 
back to see the old people, or the old place. 

Maisie had cried at first, as her children, one after 
the other, had left her ; and she was wont to yearn 
for her lass and lads on long winter evenings when 
the fire sank low, and when she had naught to do ; 
but in a general way, as she used to say, " There's 
little toime for workin* folks to greet ; they must be 
movin' on, come summer or winter." 

It was one evening that Ewart came in late. 
He stood warming his fingers before the fire. 

" Where hast been, mon ? '* inquired Maisie. 

"I — I've been to bring back cow as I brought 
from Mitcham's. 'Twas too cold last week to bring 
her back, or yestern, and I had better a' waited now, 
for I'm fair clemmed wi' cold, missus, and frost's 
comin' on sharp." 

The old man shivered afresh as he looked in the 
direction of the window. 

" Thee'd better get to bed, and I'll mak' 'e a sup 
o' gruel. Have 'e fed cow ? " 

" O* course I Cow's money." 

" Aye," said Maisie, " and we's hard up. Heifer 
died last month, and t' horse in summer. It's been 
so wet and cold, it's been a useless battle agin' 
things." 

The old man sighed wearily. " I'm often thinkin' 
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missus, us must give up place — sellin' alius bad, and 
hirin* is too dear to pay for. I canna no longer 
plough or gather sheep, and t' young fellows will no 
more come on hill-side, or work on land" 

^Nay, we canna go," replied his wife, sharply. 
"Here was I born and bred, and here yer came, 
Ewart, and worked your way, and we married ; and 
rd rather die nor leave. 'Twud kill me, mon, to 
leave I " 

*' But, wench, what if I war to iail ? My sight is 
mostly gone. Thee cud no keep goin' by theeseln." 

" I'd die, I think, if I left t' place," replied old 
Maisie, dully. ^There's moosic in every stone I 
tread People talk o' palaces, but gi' me my own 
place, I say. Oh, Lord, I think I'd die away from 
moor-top, or stowed in town. Gi* me the wild bird's 
song, and let me die after I can no longer milk down 
cow, or bake bread." 

The old man, who had sat down to his supper, 
pushed his plate from him. 

'* I canna touch my meat to-night," he said ; " I've 
got a buzzin' in my head, and t' room fair rocks." 

Ewart leant back wearily. 

'Til clap thee between the sheets, my mon. 
Thee's overdone, mon — worry and cold. They'll kill 
any mon. They're hard to battle agin', all three 
to once." 

With some difficulty old Maisie guided up her 
husband to bed. 

The old man laid his head wearily down on the 
pillow. 

" 'Tis sad," he said, after a pause, ** to have no 
kith or kin to speak to in sickness." 
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" Thee hath me ! " 

" Aye, my lass, thee's good and true, but a mon 
loikes to see, when he's failin', somethin' young and 
starchy to carry t' race on. We breeds sheep and 
cattle, and we keeps 'em, but our childers go, and t' 
thought is bad to bear to-night. 
Thee's a bit weak, maister.'* 
My toime's about up," answered Ewart " I feel 
mortal weak." 

Then Maisie, true woman as she was, affected to 
think nothing of her husband's weakness. 

" ril gi' some gruel, and a sup of spirit, and yer'll 
come round foine. To-night the old days and past 
toimes be near yer, but to-morrow yer'll be yerseln 
agin ; and then there'll be nought in your moind but 
the gret white cow, and your pleasure at havin' got 
her, and yer'll be my maisterful mon agin'." And 
Maisie bustled about, spoke sharply to the lad who 
lived with them, and who did some of the rough 
work of the farm. 

Half an hour later she brought up a poultice and 
a basin of gruel to her husband. ^ 

But old Ewart could take nothing. *'I feel 
mortal cold," he said. " Chilly to the marrow ; there 
seems ice about me." 

"Nay, thee should be warm and comfortable. 
Thee*s got blanket, and a pillow, and a proper shirt 
wi' buttons and no holes. What more can a Christian 
want ? " 

The old man did not answer for a moment, for 
he recognized that Maisie was mistress of the 
situation. 

'* Canna thee speak ? " 
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'' Nay» lass, thee overmaisters me. Thee has a 
foine tongue when a body's in bed, and wits for two. 
But I'm bad to-night, and the words come badly." 

Then Maisie, seized with remorse, begged Ewart 
not to trouble. 

"Bide still, like a bird on bough, or rabbit in 
burrow. Don't thee waste breath in talking, and I'll 
pull thee round, mon, as I've done a hundred times 
afore." And as she spoke, Maisie proceeded to feed 
her husband out of a spoon. Then she said at last, 
**Thee looks better, now that thee's got sumat in 
thee inside, and there's a deal in that when folks is 
bad." 

After a while Ewart lay back. 

•* Can you sleep, mon ? " 

** I wuU after a bit ; but I have sumat to say — 
sumthin' as is on my moind, wench, and is best 
out" 

Maisie came and stood gravely by her husband's 
bed. 

'* What is't ? " she asked. " It bums in thy throat, 
mon, but I darn't think as it's joy." 

" Nay, luv, it's no joy ; nobbut a bit of sorrow — 
I hardly lik' to tell thee." 

" Tell me ! Nay, why not ? Baint I thy lawful 
wife ? If thee hadn't me, who would thee have ? " 

" Aye, lass, thee's roight eno'; but I — ^but I greet 
for thee, if thee should come arter me, for thee's 
little to pay wi'." 

"And what should there be to pay? There's 
rint in silver tay-pot, what dad left me, and that's 
safe enough, for I seed it last week." 

" Oh, lass ! I owes money." 
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" WuU, we must pay it." 

" Nay, lass, we canna." 

" And why not ? " 

''Lass, thee canna mak' a cofferful wi' farcnin', 
and Fm finished." 

" Nay, but I wuU," said Maisie, stoutly. " And 
thee's nobbut seventy-three ; that's young, I tell 'c — 
that's young, when yer Ve got grit to believe it" 

"Wench, I tell 'e I've no grit left." 

" Then, my mon, I has grit for two ! " 

Ewart did not say any more about his financial 
difficulties, he only smiled. 

" Thee's a rare 'un," he said gently, and then lay 
still. 

The next day the old man was in a high state of 
fever, and the lad of the farm, Oxley Bell, was sent 
off to fetch the doctor. 

He came, a little shrivelled man, from a hill 
village, by name Gledhill. He felt his patient's 
pulse, and took his temperature. 

'' Missus," he said, adopting the dialect and accent 
of the country, " the maister's roight ill." 

" He'll no die ? " cried Maisie, coming straight to 
the point, like a true Yorkshire woman. 

" Can't say. The maister's bad" 

" WuU, it's nobbut what he's been before. What's 
thee, mon, for, but to cure 'un ; what's thee got physic 
for, but to do t' job ? Don't speak unreasonable. I've 
known thee, Charley, these mony years. Can't I pay 
thee ? — o' course I can." 

Doctor Gledhill didn't answer this appeal. ** Send 
your lad to me in an hour's time," he said, dropping 
the Yorkshire dialect, *' and I will have the medicine 
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ready. Don't give him solids, and I'll look in this 
evening." 

** I'll send lad. But no' give him solid food, 
maister ? Nay, nay, there thee's wrong. How should 
a man get well, but on a cut o' beef and a glass o' 
beer ? Gruel, 'tis well eno' for supper, but 'tis a poor 
dinner. It's home-made beer I'd have thee know, 
and a slice o' cow as butcher bought last week." 

<< You'll kill him, if you give him meat It's a 
sharp attack of influenza." 

" Influenzy ! Why, that's what childers have." 

** And strong men die of." And Doctor Gledhill 
caught up his hat and riding-whip. 

" I never arg^e with hill-folk," the doctor said to 
himself. " They're as obstinate as pigs. ' Save your 
breath to cool your porridge,' is my motto." 

''Be it so serious, then?" inquired Maisie, who 
had followed her guest down the rickety stairs. 

'' Serious enough I Hall wants care." 

" And great care he'll have. Baint I by 'un ? " 

Doctor Gledhill again did not answer, but leapt 
on his horse and rode off at a smart pace. 

'' The old soul is as good a nurse as I could find," 
he mused. '* She is devoted, and will do what I tell 
her ; although she'll tell her cronies that I fair starve 
her mon to death." 

Left alone, Maisie busied herself awhile with her 
household cares. There was the butter to chum, and 
the great white cow to clap eyta on, as she called it ; 
for though the maister was ill, things had to take their 
natural course, and the daily rounds had to be filled 
— illness or no illness. 

An hour later, when Maisie had accomplished 
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these tasks, she mounted again the creaking stairs, 
and asked her husband how he fared. 
1 m goin . 

" Goin' where ? " asked Maisie, sharply. 

''Where us all goes, great and small, poor and 
rich. I somehow feel different from what I've ever 
felt before. I knows it; I feel detached loike, as if 
there war a crack between me and my loife — some- 
thing passing out that I can't hold on to. I guess 'tis 
death." 

" It's nought o' the koind ; a bit of sinkin'. Why, 
what more natural. Dost think thee can alius jump 
and run. Nay, nay, thee's old, but I'll pull thee 
through. Physic will be here in a minute, and when 
thee's had it, thee'll be another mon." 

" P'raps, luv ; but I'm mortal weak." 

"Then I'll carry thee through. What use be 
there in a woman, if she can't pull through her mon ? " 

Ewart did not answer, but allowed his pillows to 
be beaten vigorously and an old tattered shawl to 
be pinned round his shoulders. 

" There, there, I'll mak' thee better." 

" Thee'll try." 

" Aye, and I'll do't" 

A little later the medicine arrived. *' Hasn't thee 
loitered ? " said Masie, sharply, to Oxiey. 

" Nay, fnissus, I've come sharp as t' beast could 
carry me." 

" Then moind cow, and get to pigs, or I'll let thee 
know what for " ; for Maisie, in her anxiety, had 
grown " sharp as a t^o-edged needle," as Oxley told 
a companion in the hamlet, later. 

Again Maisie mounted the stairs — they creaked 
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beneath her weary feet. She opened the door. Old 
Ewart glanced at her wearily enough. 

" Physic's come." 

" Nay, but I'm too bad to tak' it" 

''Thee'll have to; we bain't that rich as us can 
afford to chuck money, same as peebles, in brook." 

^ As thou wilt, my wench ; but thee must hear me, 
for I shan't be long here, and then thee must know." 

•* Tak' physic first — it's my duty to gi' thee that 
foremost." 

Ewart took the proffered glass obediently ; then 
he said — 

** Sit yer there, missus," and pointed to the only 
chair in the room. " It must come ; but repentance is 
a hard matter, and, worst of all, to thee, wife. The 
Lord never meant me to hang me head afore a 
female ; but I have done thee a mischief, lass, and so 
I must out wi' it." 

" Tak' your toime, my mon," said Maisie, quietly, 
" for mischief, though it grows loike a weed, tak's a 
strong hand to pluck it forth." 

" It's loike this," and Ewart spoke in a whisper. 
" I've betted wi' Tom Alderson, and I've lost. Then 
I thought to better matters, and went and put into 
speckilation, and that's gone too. And I'm fair run 
out, and there's little but walls left, and they baint 
ours, but the Colonel's." 

" Thee backed horses ? " 

" Well, lass, it's in the blood. I canna stand by 
and hear of horse running without layin' on. Dad 
did it, and grandad afore me." 

'' And they'll call up money," said Maisie, in an 
icy tone, " bein' men ? " 
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"Mischief's a fruit as nobody wants a long 
summer to repent in." 

" Nay, 'tis winter now ! " 

"Oh, missus, Maisie, forgive me. I've done 
wrong ; but 'tis a strong man what stands the 
temptation o' blood." 

" And thee's weak. I married thee," cried Maisie, 
pushed by a sudden gust of passion, " because thee 
war fair and had a pretty voice, fifty-three year 
agone. I thought it was for theesein, but it wam't. 
And now thee leaves me wi'out stock or furniture. 
A blue eye, it don't last. Aye, nor bonnie curls, 
neither. They gar lik* t* roses o' last year, and the 
blows in t' garden. 'Tis as dad said, when I told him 
my heart was gone on thee — ' WuU, t* furrows of thy 
repentance wuU be ploughed in youth, and sown wi' 
seedl of pleasure; but t' harvest will be reaped by 
a blunt sickle, my wench, and 'tis thy hand as wull 
hold that sickle, and 'tis thy back as wull break wi* 
work.' He know'd thee better nor I," and without 
a word of pity old Maisie left her husband. 

The old woman went downstairs. An awful 
sense of tragedy swept over her soul. 

" I canna forgive thee,** she repeated to herself. 
** Horse-racin' ! 'Tis the damnation of men, and t' 
ruination o' women. What for did Ewart do it ? 
I thought the luv o' such wicked things had gone out 
o' him ! What use o' pinching, cutting, and peeling, 
and then all to go like a crash o' tempest ? " she 
asked herself. 

In Maisie's heart a great bitterness surged up. 
Perhaps in these days, when the rich run aboat so 
niuch, and with such facilities, when nobody has a 
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home, but only a pied d terre, it is difficult to imagine 
the passion for the soil such as Maisie had. 

Bom and bred at Dolmby Croft, she had never 
been anywhere else. Her farthest walk or drive had 
been to Holgate, and then she had only gone to the 
town to sell eggs or chickens at the weekly market, 
or frequented the town for an occasional shopping. 
Her farm and little walled garden, where \:abbages 
and old-fashioned flowers grew side by side, were 
all the world to her. Her lads and lass had married 
in the great world beyond, but the garden and farm 
had remained The latter, with its hill-streams, its 
silent well half-way down the hill, and its vale of 
stunted oaks that clung beneath the shelter of a 
narrow gorge, were all inexpressibly dear to her. 
These were the shrines at which she had un- 
consciously worshipped through her long and unevent- 
ful life. "To part from they," as she said, "war a 
livin' death to her. 

" I can't — I can't do't ! " she moaned. 

After a while Maisie returned to her husband. 
She saw, on entering his room, that the change had 
come in him. He tossed about from side to side, 
and there was in his face that unmistakable look of 
the end — inexplicable, but certain. 

"Missus, a drink o' water, for the luv o' God I 
I can't fetch it ; but my soul's in a cup o' water ! " 

Maisie went down the stairs and brought it to 
her husband, but not one word did she speak. She 
scanned his face with cold curiosity, but the rage 
that consumed her heart would not allow her to 
address him one word of pity. 

" Hast nought to say ? " 
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" Nought but things yer wud not lik' to hear." 

" Maisie, for the sak' o' Christ, say as yer*!! forgive 
me ! It war thoughtless ; but luv o' racin' be bred in 
my bone. Dad never missed race, and though I 
bain't gone lately, I have read o' all." 

"I wish thee eyes had been blind." Without 
another word the old woman poured out the medicine 
that was due. Then she turned towards Ewart, " In 
an hour o'clock, Til bring thee some broth." 

"Thank 'e. But, my wench, do *e speak. Thee 
hast broken my heart. Forgi* me. You'll no' long 
have to bear me ; and then there'll be a great stream 
a'tween us, and yer'll no' budge it, and yer'U be 
sorry." 

*' What does it matter what I feel ? I'll have to 
go leave my place," and Maisie's voice choked with 
sobs. 

" Thee moinds leavin' place more than losin' me." 

''Short as a mon's life is, yer have managed to 
ruin all, and to leave me in misery. Yes, yer'll go. 
Well, 'tis happy for them like yer, as mak's mess and 
leaves it — I canna'. I dursn't kill mesebi, but 'tis 
the path of despair that I'll tread here alone." 

" Lass, I'm sorry, but what more can I say ? " 

" * Never judge a blade by the handle.' I thought 
yer was good and true," burst from Maisie's lips. 
" I'm an old woman, and I've been deceived — 
that's all ! " 

Doctor Gledhill came that evening. 

" He's worse," he said to Maisie, as he noted the 
old man's laboured breathing, and felt his fevered 
pulse. 

" Leave us a bit, missus," said Hall to his wife. 
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Directly Maisie had gone, Ewart said, ''The 
missus, she won't speak to me. I've ruined her." 

"How's that?" 

" Had a bit of a bet, lost, and speckilated since." 

** Would you like the village nurse ? " 

"Nay, I'll not put that insult on top of t' other 
bad jobs. When a man has a wife, he must be 
nursed by her, though she hate him lik' poison, or 
folks wud talk." 

** What can I do for you ? " 

"Nothin', nobbut nothin' — and I had to speak. 
Wull, the bitterness of leavin' has clane killed her 
pity, and fair fills me wi' shame." 

" It's a hard thing." 

** Aye, it's a hard thing, and when hope dies hate's 
born." 

Dr. Gledhill stopped in the kitchen before he left. 
Maisie was standing before the fire, and stirring round 
the contents of a saucepan. 

" I've come," he said, ** to have a word with you, 
Mrs. Hall. Let me begin by telling you that I'm 
very sorry for you." 

Maisie did not look up. " Least said soonest 
mended," she blurted out. 

" No, don't answer like that," retorted the doctor, 
testily. " I understand your anger, but your husband 
is dying, and you must speak to him. We none of 
us can afford remorse." 

" Wha' speaks t' remorse ? The maister's mined 
hisseln and lost my soul." 

** Lost your soul, woman I " 

"Aye. 'Tis nought to yer, that journeys round, 
changing from place to place, leavin' Mirfield and 
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comin' to Holgate and hospital, and comin' here and 
leavin' these ; but Fm not made o' same timber, I tell 
yer, it breaks my heart to go." 

" You'll get over it." 

" Git ower it ! I tell yer this place is bone o' my 
bone, and flesh o* my flesh ; my heart-strings be tied 
here. I feel what a cat feels when they put her in 
a box, and tak' her off in a flitting to a far village 
— she must come back to die. And I must come 
back. It's a law stronger than loife. It's loike 
dry land to a sinkin' crew, or water to a parched 
tongue." 

There was a pause, and Maisie looked up from 
her stirring, dry-eyed but haggard. 

Doctor Gledhill looked at his hostess. ''Don't 
let Hall know this," he said shortly. " Make it easy, 
at least, for him — it's your duty." 

'' It's a foine thing to talk o' dooty, but I tell you 
the iron has entered my soul." 

Country people, in moments of emotion, say little, 
and Doctor Gledhill left the house. 

Left alone, Maisie left the pot to simmer gently, 
and looked round her. The old clock went on ticking 
solemnly. ''Tick! tick!" it seemed to say, ''I am 
here, but I shan't be long," and outside, the rain beat 
in angry gusts against the panes of the glass with 
mournful violence. 

" I wish it war me as war goin'. Ah, the place be 
full of spirits, departed joys and sorrows. I'll do my 
dooty, but not one word o* pity — 'tisn't in me to say 
it He's ruined me, and I canna forgi' him." 

An hour later, and Maisie went back to her 
husband. She laid his silver watch upon the little 
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deal table that stood by his bed, and sat down grimly 
on the chair beside him, 

'* GV me thy hand, it is the Valley o' Death as 
I'm passin' through, lass, and 'tis all dark." 

" Nay, I'll not gi' thee my hand ! " 

" Lass, I'm dyin'." 

'' Thee's ruined me, body and soul." 

The old man cast upon his wife one last look, 
then he turned his face to the wall. 

" Wench," he said, " I must go by meseln." 

" I wuU no* hold thy hand ! " 

Then there was a great silence. 

From the open door came up the sound of the 
ticking of the clock below. "Life and death," it 
seemed to say, '* pity and anger," and then it struck 
the hour, the hour of midnight. Outside all was 
darkness. The rain fell against the house with dis- 
tressing, vibrating violence, but nothing could be seen. 

" I'd loike a bit of moon ; t'would have been 
koinder loike," moaned Ewart 

" What for ? " 

** I moight a' seen a bit, and that war alL" 

Then the troubled man fell into a troubled sleep, 
his breathing grew fainter and fainter, and he passed, 
slumbering, into the arms of death. 

Maisie sat on, her eyes dully looking into space. 
At last she rose. Again the clock struck an hour, 
and she poured out the medicine by the aid of a 
flickering dip. She mixed the stuif with the appor- 
tioned amount of water, and advanced towards the 
bed, prepared to give it to her husband. Then it 
suddenly was borne in upon her that there was some- 
thing different in her husband's attitude. In the dim 
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light she stretched forth her hand and touched his 
face. It was stone cold. She started back, and 
almost broke the glass in her terror. 

" He's gone ! " she said, ** and I've never told 'un 
that I foi^ave 'un. Oh, God ! " she cried, "why did I 
put off t' job ; I meant to do't, and now toime's past ! " 

There are moments of supreme bitterness, even to 
the old, and Maisie fell upon her knees. 

" God forgive me, a sinfu' woman, for I never can 
meseln," she cried. 

How long she lay at her husband's feet, sobbing 
her heart out, she did not know, for the darkness 
became complete, and her spirit seemed to melt into 
the obscurity, and become part of it 

At last the grey, chill light of a winter's morning 
strayed into the little white-washed chamber, and 
with the dawn, consciousness returned to Maisie. 

She rose up, struggled downstairs, and called up 
the lad. 

" Thy maister's gone," she said ; and Oxley, 
shivering with cold and fear, looked for the first time 
on the face of death. 

Together they laid out the body, and immediately 
after his breakfast Oxley was sent off for the village 
coffin-maker, and to announce the death of Ewart 
Hall to Dr. Gledhill. 

Not a tear did Maisie shed. ^ I have no roight," 
she said. "Them as canna forgive, has no part in 
tears." 

Dry-eyed, but heart-broken, the old woman 
walked round her garden and plucked a sprig of 
rosemary. Then she groped her way back into the 
darkened chamber where the corpse lay. 
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" I'll put this on," she said, softly. " Folks say it 
is a gage of luv. I've failed, but I'm sorry — sorry fit 
to die. I wudna gi' thee my hand. Wull, may God 
forgive us both I " 

Then Maisie knelt down and prayed. 

A little later the local wheelwright came and 
took the measure for a coffin. 

" Hall's a grand corpse, missus," said Mr. Barklett, 
overflowing with professional admiration. 

''Yer'U do 'un foine?" said Maisie, her lips 
twitching. 

"As yer wull, missus. I'll be only too glad to 
show an old neighbour proper respect." 

" Yer'U put silver handles to coffin." 

" Silver handles ! But they'll cost foine I " 

** Do what I tell 'e. Baint I missus here ? " 

Mr. Barklett bowed, and took the necessary 
measurements. 

" Oxley," said Maisie, ''go down to Mr. Hardman, 
and tell him that he can have the white cow for 
same price as t' maister gave. I heard he swore 
awfu' when he heard he'd missed hen Wull, he can 
have her now." 

Oxley nodded. 

** And tell 'un he can have pigs as he offered a 
pound t' piece for last week. I'm wullin'." 

Oxley nodded again. 

Then Maisie grimly pulled down her blinds all over 
the farm-steading windows, and sat down " to greet," 
as Yorkshire women say. Suddenly she heard a 
clatter of horse's feet outside. She rose and went to 
the door. Dr. GledhlU had dismounted, and was walk- 
ing over the pebbled path that traversed the garden. 
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" Thee's come too late," she said ; " the maister's 
gone." 

" No pain, I hope," said the doctor, in a kindly 
but business-like voice. 

" Not much o' body." 

" And mind ? " 

'* That was dark enough." 

" You forgave him ? " 

" Nay, I dinna ! " 

" Oh, shame ! " 

** I knows it — no need to flog dead horse, maister 
— I knows it, and I shall feel it to dyin* day." 

The doctor did not say more, but went upstairs, 
touched the corpse, and looked fixedly at the dead 
man. " Heart failure," he wrote down in his pocket- 
book, and added some hurried notes in pencil. 

" rU notify your husband's death," he said, " and 
tell the vicar on my way home." 

Then he turned and looked attentively at Maisie. 
"You'd better get to bed, Mrs. Hall," he said; 
** you're worn out. 

" I canna sleep." 

•* Well, sit down here in your high chair. Perhaps 
you'll be able to sleep so, a bit ; but sleep you must, 
or you'll break down, and not be at the funeral" 

" If I die, I'll be at t' berrial ! " 

" Shall I ask the vicar to come ? " 

" Aye, he wull wroite letters. I'm a poor schol- 
lard ! *Twas Ewart as wrote to childers over-seas ; 
and Oxley cudna do't, for he cudna manage jam- 
labels last summer, let alone letter writin' I " 

In the afternoon the vicar came — a bowed, long, 
lean old man, Ingram by name. Very poor, very 
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faded, but beloved by the village folk of Dolmby 
Croft for his true kindness to all in sorrow or in pain. 

" I did not even know, Mrs. Hall, your husband 
was ill/' he said, on entering the house. 

" I dinna let you know — it cum so sudden loike." 

" What can I do for yer ? " 

** Wroite letters. I'm no schollard." 

" Certainly." 

Pen and paper were at last produced, but not 
without great difficulty. 

** I've no moumin' stationery ; but we musn't 
stop. Thee shall wroite at once." 

" Will you tell me what sort of thing you would 
like me to say ; and then I can write it without 
troubling you." 

" Nay, it must be word for word — nail for nail, so 
speak. Yer*!! wroite, and I'll knock in meaning." 

'* As you please," answered Mr. Ingram — and he sat 
down, while Maisie dictated in her Yorkshire dialect — 

"Dear Majorde, — 

''This is to acquaint you as yer father is 
dead — he war took bad sudden. He told me as he 
war ruined — ruined by horse-racin', followed by 
speculation. But he war sorry. He begged me to 
forgive him, but I wudna, for it meant leavin' the 
place. I never so much as held his hand, and now 
he's gone. I tell yer all, because it's a punishment 
my back must bear. Oh, lass, forgive while there's 
yet toime I As God is in heaven, forgive afore death 
comes, for then it is too late I 

" Your lovin' mother, 

"Maisie Hall." 
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Mr. Ingram folded up the sheet of paper, and 
copied out the address on an envelope from a scrap 
of paper in Ewart's desk. 

" And to your sons— do not you wish to write to 
write to them." 

'* Sartainly ! and put same, but wroite to each — 
' Thee loved thy dad, and don't hate thee mother too 
bad.' Wuiredo't?" 

Mr. Ingram bowed his head gently in sign of 
acquiescence. When he had written both letters, 
copying them from the original save for the names, 
he turned to Maisie. 

^ You must bear up," he said to Maisie, gently. 
''You have sinned, but you are sorry; and God is 
merciful, and will forgive you." 

" I feel as if a curse war on me/' Maisie answered, 
in a grief-stricken voice ; *' but I'll play my part 
proper, never fear, and pay all respect to him that 
is gone." 

Then Maisie arranged with the kindly, gentle old 
man all matters connected with the funeral 

" Let it be on t' Thursday — by then I can get 
cakes and ham ready." 

The vicar left. " How hard these hill-people 
are, and how tender," he remarked to his pretty 
grand-daughter that evening, as she sat alone with 
him in the vicarage. ''Poor old Mrs. Hall seems 
bowed down with grief. She and the old man had 
differences at the end. He lost money, and she 
could not forgive him ; and now she would have 
given her soul to have said one kind word in time ; 
but now it is too late. Will you go down and see 
her, Nellie ? " 
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'* I will, dear ; but after the ' berrial/ as folks call 
it here. In Yorkshire the ' berrial ' means so much, 
and it is their outward and visible way of paying 
respect and affection. You must let all the material 
things run their full course. In cooking her cakes 
and boiling her ham, Mrs Hall will be asking her 
husband's forgiveness." 

" Dear child, you understand." 

" Prayers are made in so many ways," answered 
Nellie, and she laughed tenderly. 

Nellie's laugh was a particularly attractive part of 
her. It was like the murmur of some hill-brook in 
summer — sweet and clear, yet with a ripple of half- 
sadness in it that left her listeners wondering whether 
she laughed for joy or pain. Perhaps she could not 
always have told you which herself, for her tears and 
smiles followed each other like April showers, and 
were, no doubt, the inherited gift of a French g^nd- 
mother. 

For three whole days Maisie gave herself up to 
cooking cakes and rolls and cooking for " t* berrial 
spread," as folks call the funeral feast in and round 
Holgate. 

All at last was in order. A rich neighbour lent 
glasses ; another a damask cloth of extra length, 
and Oxley, at intervals, was sent riding to bid the 
neighbours come. 

In due course, the coffin with the silver handles 
arrived. 

^By gosh, missus I" the boy had exclaimed, on 
first seeing it, " 'tis fit for a lord 1 " and when they 
had laid his former master in, he declared that no 
mayor of Holgate could lie better. 
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Then followed the funeral service. It was a soft 
winter day that the ceremony took place on. There 
was no frost in the air, soft gleams of fitful sunshine 
played over the lonely hillside, and lighted up the 
old stone church. 

Nellie led the choir, and men and women sang, 
in soft, mellow voices, such as people of the West 
Riding alone possess, a hymn of mingled praise and 
grief. 

Maisie remained with bowed head. 

At last, all stood before the grave, and Nellie put 
into the widow's hand a bunch of a few Christmas 
roses. 

" It's all I have," she said. 

Silently, Maisie dropped the pure white blossoms 
on the coffin, and the soil was filled in. Then Nellie 
led her home. 

" Thee'U care for me, Miss Nellie ? " 

Nellie pressed her hand. ''Grand-papa and I 
shall often think of you." 

Then Maisie's friends entered the house, and she 
waited on them all, pressing all to eat and drink, 
after the fashion of country folks. 

At last the festival of death was over, and the 
guests all left, and Maisie found herself in the home 
where she had been born, and had lived all her life. 

She sat down before the fire. Two labourers' 
wives, for the promise of cakes and beer and for the 
joy of a jaunt, came and cleared away the plates and 
dishes. There was a clatter of plates, and the con- 
tinual whisper of voices that could not keep quiet, 
and the swish and trickle of water, as plate or dish in 
turn were washed and replaced on the dresser. At 
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length the last plate was washed, and the fine damask 
cloth, that had been lent, duly folded up, the two 
women left, and Maisie was alone. 

Could she weep now? Nay, even now, tears 
seemed to be denied to her. She got up, and 
solemnly walked round the room. All must go. 
The clock that had been bought by her grandfather, 
the oak dresser and its garnish of pewter, the very 
chair she sat on — nothing might remain to her, she 
realized it all now. She would pay the bet and the 
speculation. And then, what was her future ? The 
workhouse and a pauper's funeral. The memory of 
the two letters she had dictated returned to her. 

" Childers will never forgive,*' she thought. " Dad 
was all the world to them ; and 'twas alius Dad as they 
put their hands in their pockets for at Christmas. 
Dad played, and did big brother, when them was 
small ; I was alius * t' Missus.' " 

To the honourable poor, the ''poor house," as 
the workhouse is still called often, in the North, is 
a terrible fate. It means to them a death of all 
interests and individuality, an end to all personal 
possessions ; and to the poor the pride of possession 
is life. Yet Maisie recognized that even this penalty 
must be borne. She got up, sighed heavily, and then 
solemnly kissed her favourite possessions. It was at 
once an adieu to life, and a sacrament to the dead. 
As she did so, the household cat got up and purred 
around her, rubbing himself against her in affectionate 
contentment 

" Poor baste ! Wull the new lot tek' yer in ? " 
said Maisie, and went upstairs. 

Day followed day, and Maisie wound up her 
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affairs. A fortnight later she trudged over the hills 
to Colonel Ash ton s agent, and told him that she 
wished to give up the farm, and all was arranged. 

It was one day in the early spring, fleecy white 
clouds floated over the vault of blue, there was a 
green shimmer on the hill-pastures, and in the garden 
a few daflbdils fluttered yellow in the breeze. Maisie 
stood, dressed in decent black, a string bag in her 
hands. The house at High Dolmby Farm was quite 
empty. Dresser, clock, pewter, chair, even her cherished 
silver teapot — all had been sold ; and debts, engage- 
ments, wages — all had been paid to the last farthing ; 
and Maisie that day was to go to the workhouse at 
Holgate. A breeze from the hills entered through 
the open window, and from the hillside came the cry 
of the lapwings which nested on the high ground every 
spring. 

Maisie cast a long look on the bare walls of her 
former home. All was gone, and why should she 
remain ? She caught up her bag, and went The 
cat ran after her. 

" Nay, puss," said Maisie, " t' others wuU feed 
thee. I've thought on that." And she walked away. 

The old woman moved across the meadows, green 
with springing grass, and here and there powdered 
with opening daisies. She walked on till she came 
to the Lady's Well, as it is called. It was here, the 
legend ran, that a fair lady once had drunk, and 
found happiness. The story did not say how this 
happiness was found. Was it by love and marriage ? 
— or by renunciation of the world, and a life devoted 
to prayer in cloistered walls ? The tale did not telL 
All Maisie knew was that folks repeated the legend 
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as it stood, and that Holgate people, in the bright 
days of the short northern summer, came up picnick- 
ing, and sweethearts laughed and chaffed each other, 
and drank the waters, and wondered if they, too, 
could find happiness. 

As Maisie approached the spring, a group of 
children appeared. It was Easter-time, and the lads 
and lasses were playing gaily in the sunshine. There 
was a flutter of red caps and scarlet cloaks, and a 
merry sight it was against the emerald background. 

Maisie paused. *' What art playin' ? " she inquired. 

" A ring ! A ring ! " 

Maisie stood and watched them. A child knelt 
upon the sward, and the others, hand in hand^ 
sang — 

" Down upon the carpet yoa shall kneel, 
As the grass grows in the field. 
Stand up 1 stand np on your pretty feet I 
Choose the one you love so sweet 
Choose one, choose two — why don't yon choose three ? 
The fairest and the brightest that ever you can see." 

The young voices rang out clear and sweet 
The lads capered like young lambs, and the lasses 
laughed gaily. How good it was to be young, but 
better still to be free, and to laugh and play in the 
sunshine, and have no cares. There was no need for 
these to seek happiness, and to drink of the Lady's 
Well — life was enough. On and on they danced. 

" On the carpet you shall kneel" 

All went on the same, except that lass and lad 
knelt in turn. The fleecy, white clouds flew over- 
head, and the cry of the lapwings broke at intervals 
the lilt of the children's voices. At last they left 
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" Mak' daisy chains— oiVc a pin," and the 
children vanished to climb the hill pasture, and to 
lie in the sheltered vales of the hills. 

Maisie watched them disappear. She herself 
had played once, as they had played, the Carpet 
Ring, as folks then called the game ; and she re- 
membered how she had knelt, and how the lads and 
lasses had capered round on fine spring and summer 
days. 

Something drew her to the spring. Was it that 
she might say a last farewell to the scenes of her 
childhood, or a desire to try and seek happiness? 
She could not say, but the old woman walked to the 
edge of the water, knelt down, and put in her hand. 
A great toad blinked at her. Overhead a bush of 
stunted beech was breaking into life. 

" Can thee be happy ? *' asked Maisie, looking at 
the toad. ** Can t' ugly and foul be happy also ? ** 
and she drank some water. 

As she drank, a great peace seemed to descend 
upon her. " Was this the water of life ? " sh« asked 
herself Something told her, though the thoughts 
hardly came to her in articulate words, that the 
immortal side of life was in remembrance, and not in 
possession, and that God somehow was with her, 
even in her coming pilgrimage, go where she would, 
fare how she might. 

It was a great truth, and it seemed to pierce the 
old woman's inmost being, as light can enter the 
darkest room. Maisie had sinned. A few moments 
before she had seemed lost and friendless, yet now 
there was a dawn, and it filled her soul with joy. 
Not by harshness and the clash of words was 
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redemption to be found, but by gentleness and 
patience to the Divine Will. 

" I must not foight for t' roight, but joust let the 
Lord lead me. Tis hard when you're young ; but 
then the Lord is older than toime, and wiser than 
space/' and Maisie walked down the hilL 

As she opened a gate which led into a lane that 
communicated with the high road, Nellie Ingram 
stood before her. 

" I have come," said Nellie softly, ** to bear you 
company till you meet Farmer Dykes in his cart" 

Then she looked attentively at Maisie's face, for 
she expected to find the poor woman weighed down 
with every sign of grief; but instead she noted her 
triumphant bearing and the mysterious radiance that 
illuminated her face and form. 

" Luv," said Maisie, " I've no need of consolation, 
Fve found a friend." 

•' A friend — is it your son ? " 

" Nay, luv, a greater nor he 1 " 

And Nellie understood, and gently kissed her old 
friend, and left her. 

Ten minutes later Maisie drove away in the cart 
of the friendly farmer. 

** Thee's a wuU-plucked 'un, missus," said Farmer 
Dykes, as they swung along. 

'' Aye, mon, but why not ? — 'tis the darkest hour 
that is nearest dawn, and my soul is free, though my 
body's old." 

Maisie arrived some hours afterwards at the work- 
house, and was received by the new matron, a 
delicate, fragile-looking young woman, who, although 
really over thirty, looked much younger. Amabel 
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Markham had mobile, irregular features, wavy, brown 
hair, and a long, slender throat, which gave her a 
great air of grace and dignity combined. 

" We must make you as happy as we can," she 
said gently, a radiant smile playing on her lips ; and 
she added, " Will you help me with the others ? " 

" That I wull." 

"I am sure you will," said Amabel, tranquilly. 
"I shall ask you particularly to be good to the 
children that we have still here ; and till we can find 
a suitable foster-mother and house, they must be 
under your care/' 

" ril moind them, and be kind." 

"Thank you, thank you," and Amabel left the 
room. 

'* There walks a hangeL I don't know how the 
Lord can spare her out o' Paradise," exclaimed old 
Sally Noakes. 

All the while that Amabel had been in the room, 
her eyes had been riveted on the matron's face. 

"T' ould mistress she stormed and roared, and 
punished," Sally told Maisie; ''but this one looks 
and loves, and that's enough." 

Days passed on, and weeks ; and Maisie sewed 
garments, mended children's pinafores, and while she 
did so told the children stories. 

Amabel treated her always with gentle kindness. 
The poor at the workhouse she called " her guests," 
and it was wonderful to see and note her influence 
over the weakest in mind and spirit. The roughest 
and lowest man about the place touched his cap to 
her with real respect as she passed, and the most 
sullen women grew gentle in her presence. 
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" Seems loike wings o' angels flyin' round, as long 
as little 'un's about place/' said old Sally Noakes; 
and at Amabel's approach the children lost their 
rude, forlorn air, and grew gracious and human. 

"Good behaviour needs no drain-pipe, and 
childers as is cared for grows noice, " Maisie was wont 
to say. As for herself, since the day of her arrival 
the old bitterness had gone from Maisie's heart. 
The love of God had filled her heart once and for all ; 
and now, though she often thought of her old home 
and old life, it was without that hard repression of 
self and being which once had been her characteristic 
feelings. 

It was one fair day in early autumn. The leaves 
had fallen mostly from the trees — as they do where 
mills and collieries affect the atmosphere — almost 
before the close of summer ; but the sunflowers and 
the stocks were still in blossom in the borders, and 
many of the old women were sitting out in the 
garden, busily sewing, and enjoying the sunshine and 
the gaiety of their surroundings. 

" T* ould 'un cudn't abide to see us happy," said 
Old Sally, alluding to the last matron ; ** and now we 
comes out and sits in the sunshine, and fair thinks 
ourselns ladies. It mak's porridge seem a deal 
better — koind of turns place into a maypole dance." 

" Yes," said a young woman deserted by a worth- 
less husband, and who had entered the workhouse a 
few weeks before with four children. "Yes, a bit 
of koindness mak's all the difference. I thought I 
should have died, comin' in here, but I'm gettin' 
ower it ; and that dear lady has brought heaven to 
me, in spite of all." 
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At a little distance, old Maisie sat on a bench 
surrounded by a group of children. 

" Tell us, mam, about t' farm/' said a little lad. 
"When Fm a big mon I'll plough."— " And I'll feed 
chickens," said a little pale-faced, fair-haired child. — 
" And I'll rear turkeys and nurse calves," interrupted 
her younger sister. 

"Aye, yer'll all have yer work. Mine's done 
there. I thought, childers, I would have broken my 
heart to leave home and country ; but Grod gave me 
other work, and I'm contented," said old Maisie. 

A soft wind fanned the old woman's face as she 
spoke, and her grey locks curled a little in the 
breeze. 

At that moment Mrs. Markham came across the 
lawn. At seeing her the children sprung up with a 
cry of glee ; and one little motherless boy ran and 
put his hand in hers, and began to hang about her 
skirts. 

"Mrs. Hall," said Amabel, "there is a gentleman 
asking for you. He has come from a long distance 
— all the way from South Africa. He says that he 
is your son, and that he is come to take you away." 

" God is good," said Maisie, trembling ; but the 
chil(lren, unwilling that she should go, clung to her. 

"Don't go, missus," they cried in chorus. "Ye 
have given us a fairyland of our own ; we'll miss 
you sorely," and little hands pressed round Maisie 
and held her tightly back. 

" My childers," she said, softly^ " God has forgiven 
me ; and I have other work to do," and Maisie went 
out across the sunshine and joined her son. 
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T BOND O' HELL 



All know the White House at Holgate — it stands 
about half a mile out of the town. It is an old 
manor house, plastered and white-washed, with a 
stone porch, and stone muUioned windows. The 
tradition goes that it belonged once to a loyal 
gentleman of the Savile family, who was shot down 
by the Roundheads in the Civil Wars, because he 
would not give information as to where a party of 
Royalists were — who were supposed to be hiding on 
the neighbouring moors. 

Now the old manor house is shorn of all its past 
splendours. The stained-glass panes have been 
knocked out by hooligans of former generations ; and 
the plaster ceilings, bearing the arms of the family 
who once owned the house and manor, have gone also. 
A partition has been run up across the old banquet- 
ing hall, and the enclosed space between the walls 
that once formed the stately habitation of a noble 
family has been divided and apportioned out for 
the accommodation of three collier families. 

** They comes and goes, does pit lodgers," as Mrs. 
Jackson over the way says ; for colliers are birds of 
passage, and seldom make old bones in the same place. 
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Behind the old manor-house extends an untidy 
garden, containing a cabbage patch and some 
gnarled apple-trees. 

The old manor house is always full of occupants, 
for house rent is dear in Holgate. At the time of 
our story two families lived on each side of the main 
door. One was known by the name of Lee, the 
other by the name of Jubb. In the centre division 
lived Miss Clowman, an elderly spinster with a 
brilliant yellow wig, who took in lodgers. Miss 
Clowman had light, protuberant eyes, a large mouth, 
and a body of inordinate fatness. 

The lodgers were mostly young men ; for these, 
according to her, were not without virtues. If they 
sometimes got drunk, it must be remembered that 
they forgot to ask questions the next day about the 
lumps of sugar in the sugar-basin, and the cuts off 
the joint, and other subjects of special interest to the 
good lady. 

But besides Tom Harland, Caleb Haugh, and 
Charlie Samuels, there lodged also at Miss Clow- 
man's, in a small room at the top of the house, 
a little, middle-ag^ woman, known as Ruby 
Thornton. 

A small, hazel-eyed woman she was, with 
pinched, thin features, freckles the size of large 
flower-seeds on her cheeks and brows, and cinder- 
coloured hair. A quiet, inoffensive body she seemed, 
and had nothing about her of note, save a deep, 
musical voice. Ruby was the soul of method, 
and would fold up her work at the end of the day 
with a strange, queer, precise gesture ; although 
at other times she would stitch as if for dear life, 
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when the mood seized her, and for long hours 
together. 

A seamstress by trade, Ruby lived by herself, 
and kept herself, in her own words ** to herself/' 

Nobody knew much about her at Holgate — 
perhaps because there was not much to know. She 
seemed a poor, but hard-working, little soul. She 
never charred, or went out to bake or wash, as many 
other women of the West Riding do ; but spent long 
hours in making the mill girls' blouses, altered for 
them old bodices, and trimmed hats for them for 
sums varying from gl^d. to is ^\<L In her window 
Ruby had stuck up a card, announcing the fact 
that she made and altered ladies' own materials, 
and on the sill behind the notice-board, in summer 
and winter alike, grew the seamstress' few pots of 
flowers. 

There was a sweet-scented geranium, a fairy rose 
that feebly flowered at long intervals, and a cluster 
of some variegated leaves ** that came up pretty," to 
quote Ruby's own words, when " t' grass was green 
outside." 

These plants were Ruby's children and little loves. 
Many times a day she would cast from her sewing 
tender glances at them. She would water them if 
they needed it, or move them with anxious care to 
some spot where they could enjoy the full benefit of 
a trembling ray of sunshine. 

Her landlady, Miss Clowman, was wont to twit 
Ruby about the love and affection she lavished on 
her plants. 

** Now, a cat or a dog I could understand," she 
would say ; " if they was fluffy, or had nice tails 
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but potted plants I canna. Yet, Ruby, in I comes, 
and foinds thee talkin' to brainless shoots as if them 
was Christians, or, at least, dumb creatures, with 
affections." 

To these remarks Ruby was wont to answer, 
"Each man or woman to her or his loikin\ marm. 
I've little loikin' for man or woman, and as to 
childers, I haven't none — and dumb animals, I never 
took to 'em since my singin' bird died. That nearly 
broke my heart, for 'twould take hemp-seed from lip 
or tongue, but t* cat got 'un one day when I went out 
fittin', and after that I said, ' Ruby, 'tis best for thee 
to live alone.' '* 

'' Why did not thee marry, woman ? Didst never 
have a mon attached ? " 

"Love is for the pretty ones," Ruby answered ; 
" for the pink and white koinds, as looks loike 
apple-blossoms, and is fair blown by^ a wind ; and 
I was never that sort" 

"Why, thee's not so big; thee's but a trifle to 
Lydia Jones, or to Alethea Gormanston. Thee 
moight win a mon yet, lass." 

'' Nay, I'm small, but Fm the koind as works. No 
apple-blossom shimmer about me," Ruby once said, 
and laughed, and added , a wild note of sorrow rising 
in her voice, like the lilt of some wild bird, "I've 
worked, I tell yer — I've never had no toime for love. 
It comed loike this. Father beat mother, and hurt 
her hand, when I was a bit wench, and I had to work 
for two. Then when my brother Phil was taken ill, 
I slaved for 'un— couldn't do anything else. So I'm 
nought now but a dried-up old cabbage-stalk o' last 
year, though I be but thirty-six." 
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" P'raps some man wuU male' moosic to thee yet," 
persisted Miss Clowman. " There's all sorts." 

" Nay, nay," replied Ruby, wearily enough, " I'm 
not the koind that men mak' moosic to ; I'm the 
koind as cooks and scrubs and stiches to t* bone — 
t' bread-winner, as they calls 'em," and Ruby got up, 
and began to stir the earth of her plants. 

Soon after, Miss Clowman left her. 

^ T' woman's fair mazed," she mused, going down 
the stairs. '^ Humming to plants and talking to green 
things. If I was she, I'd tak' a mon," and she sighed ; 
for Miss Clowman was long past sixty. "Better," she 
said, " marry when you're young, 'tis sensibler," and 
she added, philosophically, '' waiting is mostly takin' 
remnants at finish, as Squire Marston did, when he 
married at fifty. ' Marryin' an ould love,' he called 
it. 'Pickin' up other chap's leavin's' is what us 
called it here." 

On the right-hand side of the old manor house 
lived Morgan Lee, a collier. Morgan was a gaunt, thin 
mani with near-set eyes of a pale blue colour, a grave, 
white face, when washed, and of slow, hesitating speech. 

Some years before, he had married pretty Nancy 
O'Flaherty, a lovely Irish girl, with violet eyes, 
fringed, dark, long eyelashes, a complexion of deep 
strawberry in her cheeks, and that springy gait, as 
of some wild deer, which belongs to lasses so often 
of the far west* The priest of the Irish quarter at 
Holgate had married them, and each year a new 
baby had arrived. Morgan had kept steady — had 
even given up dog-fighting, and scarcely flew pigeons, 
— and, in the words of his neighbours, "had grown 
quite dacent" 
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Then, one day, according to Miss Clowman, who 
had been called in " all of a sudden loike/' and who 
added to her qualifications of landlady that also of 
midwife, poor Nancy was taken suddenly ill. All 
this happened before the days when certificated 
nurses were obligatory. Nancy had been standing 
at her wash-tub ; for, though the children went dirty 
enough week-days, on Sundays, to use her own 
words, ** she put her pride in turning 'em out fit to 
go onywhere/* 

" There's a deal of washin*, father, dear,** she had 
told her old father, Patrick O'Flaherty, when he had 
found her so engaged some weeks before ; " but 
begorra! I mustn't gprumble, for aren't I carryin' 
bright souls to heaven entoirely ? — not counting me 
own, which by the aid of the Blessed Virgin, shall in 
no wise lag behind." 

At this Pat had kissed his daughter, and had 
vowed that she was the glory of the saints, and the 
mother of the finest brood of childers in the whole of 
the West Riding. 

But on this occasion, the brave little soul had 
suddenly turned faint and giddy, and had tumbled 
down, cutting her lip badly. When she came to, 
she started moaning for help, and at last, Miss 
Clowman, ''hearing somethin' mewing like a cat," 
as she expressed it, had looked in, to see what 
could be done. Then, the good dame, remembering 
that it was the dinner-hour of her lodgers, had 
called aloud for help, and Caleb Haugh had come 
in, and carried up Mrs. Lee in his arms to her bed- 
chamber. 

Miss Clowman had thereupon proceeded to put 
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the suffering woman to rest ; and, seeing that Nancy's 
time of trial was at hand, had sent for the doctor. 

The doctor came — a little white, almost colourless- 
looking man, Doctor Reynolds by name. When he 
saw Nancy, he shook his head. Soon after his visit, 
Morgan came in, and heard the news. In the even- 
ing, he put the children, as best he could, to bed. 
There were seven of them. He did not stop to wash 
them — for Miss Clowman said a lick round was 
enough, considering their mother's state — but he 
hushed them and talked to them some time, and told 
little Sally, the eldest girl, " to moind Tommy/' the 
reigning baby, and to ** keep kiddies as quiet as she 
could." 

Then Morgan left them, and sat on the stairs, 
anxiously waiting for news of his wife. Every now 
and then the doctor, who had returned, would open 
the door, and whisper something to the husband 
outside, and Morgan would g^oan, or Miss Clowman 
would bustle out, and through the medium of an 
hysterical whisper, announce "that the missus was 
sinkin' fast," or " it wasn't to be expected as she 
could ever hope to wash again." At last the doctor 
emerged from the sick-chamber, a look of finality in 
his face. 

" My man," he said to Morgan, " your wife is 
sinking fast. I've done what I could, but I can't 
save her ; it isn't in mortal power to do sa She is 
crying out, poor soul, for the priest. It isn't," he 
added, " my way of thinking ; but if she wants him, 
she had better have him." 

" Will she die ? " gasped out Morgan. " Oh, Lord, 
I'd cut off my right hand to save her! Poor 
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Nancy!" and with a catch in his throat, and his 
head bowed low with woe, Morgan fetched his hat 
and let himself out into the road. 

It was late summer-time, and the stars shone 
down tranquilly overhead. Once, as the miserable 
man hurried along, one seemed to fall from the 
firmament, and to vanish into the darkness. 

" Poor lamb 1 " he said. " Her soul is leaving me 
and childers, and goin', the Lord knows where!*' 
Then he fell aweeping, and was so much shaken by 
his tears that he could hardly reach the priest's door. 

Father Vaughan was in — a grave man, with 
regular, delicately-chiselled features, a sad, subdued 
voice, and the manners and demeanour of a man 
who had known all sorts and conditions of men. 
He opened the door softly, and heard Morgan's tale 
of grief without interrupting him. Then he gently 
bowed his head. 

"I will come," he said, "and administer the 
sacrament." 

"She's fit to die!" exclaimed Morgan — ^"none 
fitter. " Nancy, she's alius been a good liver, and 
though I don't hold to saints meseln, not being 
brought up that way, they'll carry her through, Fm 
thinkin'." 

« No doubt ! " replied Father Vaughan, seriously. 
" The glory of God is manifested through the purity 
of His saints ! " 

As they approached the old hall, bats flew round 
them in eddying circles. 

" How the wild life goes on, even here," said the 
priest, his face lighting up for an instant, for he was 
an ardent naturalist 
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''Such things be slvrays here. Them as isn't 
wanted can always bide." 

As Lee spoke he fumbled at. the door for a 
minute or two, for the key would not turn. 

Father Vaughan took it from him. "We must 
hasten, my son/' he said, "for the secrets of death 
are in the Lord's hands, and I must be with your 
wife before she passes." 

As the two men mounted the staircase, the dim 
light from the stars struck the tonsure of the priest 
Morgan noticed it, and disliked him for his tonsure 
with that strong Puritan dislike which is so strong 
in the West Riding, and often so unreasonable in its 
manifestations. He said nothing, however, and opened 
the door of the room where his wife lay dying. 

Father Vaughan entered. 

A brilliant smile of joy and peace illumined 
Nancy's face as she recognized who her visitor was. 

" Ah, father, dear I " broke from her lips. 

Then the priest knelt by her bedside. There 
were a few indistinct sentences, as Nancy made her 
confession — ^but she was too weak to say much — 
after which the priest solemnly gave her his absolu- 
tion, and then proceeded to administer the sacrament 
of extreme unction. 

Morgan stood by, hostile but awed. He disliked 
the Latin prayers, but could find no motive to justify 
himself for doing so, save that he could not under- 
stand them, so he did not interrupt them; but his 
heart swelled up with a dumb, dog-like affection for 
his wife, and he longed to be alone with her. 

As Morgan stood so in the shadow of the door, 
it softly opened, and Ruby Thornton entered. 
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One of the young men who lodged at Miss Clow- 
man's had come to rap at her door, and to tell her 
that Morgan's wife was dying. 

Ruby had always liked Nancy. There had 
passed between them a series of little kindnesses. 
They had lent each other their few books, given each 
other slices of parkin — the national cake of the West 
Riding ; — and once, when Ruby had had a bad head- 
ache, Nancy, after washing her temples with cold 
water and vinegar, had gone back to her own room, 
and had fetched from there a little tin figure of Our 
Lady of Lourdes. This she had brought, and placed 
beside Ruby. " The Holy Mother will cure you," she 
had said gravely. Ruby had smiled, and let ^ the 
idol," as she termed it, stand there till her friend had 
left the room. Then, it is true, she had got up and 
put a handkerchief over it But the sense of Nancy's 
kind wish and good intentions had lingered with her ; 
and, although a strong Protestant by profession, as 
nearly all the women of the West Riding are, Ruby 
had ever since felt a tender feeling for her Catholic 
neighbour. 

She, therefore, on hearing that Nancy had been 
taken dangerously ill, had, after a rapid toilette, 
hurried off to her friend's room, and stood waiting, 
with an expression of deep sympathy, to know what 
she could do — ^how she could be of service. 

As Ruby entered, the priest was saying the 
recommendation of a departing soul. 

*' Proficiscere anima Christiana de hoc mundo, 
in nomine Dei Patris Omnipotentis, qui te creavit; 
in nomine Jesu Christi, Filii Dei vivi, qui pro te 
passus est ; in nomine Spiritus Sancti, qui in te 
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effusus est ; in nomine Angelorum et Archangelorum ; 
in nomine Thronorum et Dominationum." 

Father Vaughan went on till his sacred duties 
were performed. There was a great stillness, and 
even the wheels that were working outside seemed 
hushed. When Father Vaughan had performed his 
offices he left 

Immediately afterwards, Morgan strode across 
the room. As he gazed at Nancy, he noticed that 
his wife's eyes were getting dazed. A faint smile 
rested on her lips ; but Nancy hardly seemed to 
know him, and moaned in half unconsciousness. 

At the same time, Ruby came and knelt down 
on the other side of the bed, and took hold of her 
friend's hand. Ruby's touch seemed to bring back 
to the sick woman a return of life. 

"It's pretty — pretty! and the Holy Mother is 
shining like a star I " broke from the dying woman. 
Then she spoke no more; but Morgan burst out 
into a wild fit of choking and sobbing, whilst Nancy 
lay back smiling, as if a glorious vision was passing 
before her eyes. 

Suddenly the dying woman woke, as it were, 
from her happy trance. 

''The little 'uns — my bonnie lads and lasses 1" 
she murmured. 

At this Morgan, in compliance with his wife's 
desire, left to fetch them from the other room. 

Then Nancy turned to Ruby. She roused her- 
self with strange energy, and cried out in a clear, 
loud voice — 

** Don't forsake the forlorn, woman I Promise me 
this. By the bread yer eat, by the God yer pray to, 
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by the Christ that has suffered upon the cross, swear 
that yer*!! be faithful to my childers if— nay, when 
fidelity is needed I " 

Shaken by some emotion that she could not 
understand, and anxious to soothe her poor friend. 
Ruby nodded her head in acquiescence. 

** Nay, speak, woman ! " cried Nancy, shrilly. " You 
must speak — out of yer mouth must come truth I " 

" I wuU, then" fluttered from Rub/s lips. « But 
there wull be your husband," she added, in a tone of 
remonstrance. 

"What's that?" answered back Nancy, fiercely. 
"Men — ^they promise, and forget. They love, and 
they go " 

Then Ruby, to satisfy the poor, vexed creature, 
vowed that she would be faithful, and take her 
friend's charge upon her. 

"Then say arter me," pursued Nancy, her ej^s 
flashing, and her speech a flame of fire. 

" I wull," came back from Ruby. 

There was a pause, like the stillness before a 
tempest on a summer's night, and then Nancy, in 
a state of feverish dread, awful to witness, cried out — 

"Ruby, lock t' door." After which she ordered 
her companion to kneel down by her side. A faint 
glimmer of moonshine lighted up Rub)r^s dim locks, 
as she complied with her friend's request 

" Repate I " cried Nancy, authoritatively. Then, 
as if the words flowed from her hot lips like waters 
from a mountain cataract after long rains, she went 
on, in breathless but impressive tones, to enunciate 
in a voice of agony, '* As Grod is in heaven I by the 
Holy Mother of God! I'll stick to Nancy Lee's 
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cbilders through thick and thin. I vow. I'll work 
for 'em, strive for 'em, save for 'em, happen what 
may, if need be, till the lasp gasp of my mortal body. 
Defend 'em, advise 'em, toil for 'em, as long as there's 
breath in my body, as long as my soul is on earth. 
By the living God, I will" 

Ruby repeated these words. 

Then, as she paused, breathless, for Nancy had 
spoken with the wild energy of a mother pleading 
for her offsprings' life, the sick woman cried out — 

" Swear, upon your oath I Swear it, I say I •* 

" I don't swear," said Ruby ; •* I never do. Mother 
was a Methodist body, and I don't hold to oaths of 
no koind." 

" Do as I bid yer, or my curse shall light upon 
yer," flashed from Nancy. " Do it, I say I " 

Ruby again complied, and repeated mechanically 
after the dying woman — 

" If I fail in my word of truth and honour, if 
I neglect the childers I've sworn to befriend, may the 
anger of the Almighty rest upon me, and may the 
just fury of the Holy Mother be my allotted portion 
through eternity I " 

" Have you said it all ? " cried Nancy. 

Ruby bowed her head. 

"By the blessed Virgin I are yer speaking the truth ?" 

" As sure as I'm in this room." 

" Then tak' hold o' my hand — tighter I tighter ! — 
for I have need of a true friend. The Holy One has 
told me so herself." 

Then Nancy's mood changed. The fierce elation 
which had borne her up, and made her extract from 
her friend so strange a promise, died. She became 
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again the winning, genial, kindly soul of everyday 
life. She dropped Ruby's hand, that she had caught 
with feverish passion, opened her feeble arms to her, 
and the women cried, and kissed each other. 

« Yer'U tell dad I thought on him ? " whispered 
Nancy, softly ; " but I hadn't the heart to send for 
him, now he's left town and gone to live outside. 
Break the parting to him, my dearie, next time he 
comes to Holgate. Bear with him, for dad will break 
his sides with weeping, I'm afeared." 

Then there came a fresh knocking at the door. 
Ruby rose hurriedly from her knees and opened the 
door. 

Morgan Lee appeared, his arms full of babies* 
Little Sally walked, frockless, beside him, and Tom, 
frightened, with quivering lips and flushed cheeks, 
lay against his breast 

Nancy kissed all the children slowly, solemnly, a 
distant look gathering in her eyes as she did so, but 
she spoke no word till Enoch, her second little son, 
was held up to her. 

For an instant she looked at' him intently, then 
taking Rub/s hand, she laid one of the child's in her& 

'* Yer have promised," she said in a hoarse whisper, 
*' and, by the Mother of God, yer must stick to yer 
promise," Then she gravely held Morgan's hand 
"Be good to them, my mon," she pleaded "I'm 
goin', but love cannot die." 

"Mummiel mummiel" rose from a chorus of 
baby mouths. 

But she turned her face away. '^I'm finished," 

she said, faintly, and looked at the wall* Then her 

breathing became quick and laboured. They tried to 
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hold her up, and Ruby got some water, and began to 
sprinkle her hands and face with it, but the change 
had come. 

" I'm goin* ! I'm goin' I " burst from her. She tried 
to say something, but the words died on her lips. 

Ruby caught hold of one hand, but even as she 
did so she was conscious that the end had come. 
The body, as she looked, seemed to stiffen, the 
hands to lose their grasp, and the countenance to 
grow rigid. 

*' She's gone at last I '' cried out Miss Clowman. 
" But, lor 1 what a beautiful corpse she'll mak*." 

The frightened babes gave a roar of consternation. 
Not that they understood much of what was going 
on, but their father was kneeling by the bed, and had 
begun to cry aloud, and that filled them with fear. 

Ruby, knowing that all was over, slipped out of 
the chamber of death, taking the little ones with her. 
She put them, two and three, into their diflferent beds ; 
gave Tommy, who was howling piteously, an old 
black dolly to comfort him ; and sat by the eldest 
little girl, Sally, who, much disquieted, asked, over 
and over again, what it all meant, and ** why mummy 
lay like that, and dada roared by her side ? " 

Ruby said little, and was too overcome with 
emotion herself to explain much ; but she promised, 
some day to tell the poor little things what they 
wanted to know, amidst tender kisses. 

'* Be kind to daddy, dears," was the burden of her 
speech, " for he's got a deal to mak' him cry." 

'' I'll give 'un my doll," said Tom, magnanimously. 
— "And rU bury my picture-book with mummy," 
said Sally, grandly. 
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But little Enoch only clung to Ruby in an agony 
of tears, and cried as if bis beart would break. 

Gradually tbe children sobbed themselves to 
sleep, and seeing that the children would no longer 
miss her, Ruby uncoiled the fingers of little Enoch, 
which he had wound round hers, and noiselessly, left 
the house of mourning. 

There was, in the language of Holgate folk, ''a 
most suitable berrial" a few days later. "T ould 
gal," as Caleb Haugh irreverently designated Eliza 
Clowman, turned up trumps on this occasion: in 
fact, it was declared that the landlady couldn't have 
done better, if it had been her own Ameral that she 
was cooking for. There were cakes of three sorts — 
seed, plum, and dough, mixed with peel — which, 
everybody knows, means great gentility; and, to 
crown all, there was a ham, "a prizer," as Caleb 
declared, and said to have been soaked in tepid 
water to "draw out t' salt," — and all felt it was a 
thousand pities that the poor lass could not have a 
slice herself, which view they duly expressed. Then 
the mourning apparel was irreproachable from tip to 
toe. The babies all had black straps round their 
waists, and black cotton gloves tipped with leather, 
which last were expressly procured from Jackston. 

'* So, in fact, 'twas a bloomin' show ; and there was 
a great deal of proper feelinV' as Mrs. Abel said, over 
the way. And as to Miss Clowman, it was averred 
by all that " she had a heart in the right place, for 
she mopped and bellowed all the way going in a cab, 
and when job was done, she cried worse nor ever, 
as if she had been own mother to her as was 
gone." 
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As to Ruby, she did not go to Nancy's funeral. 
The really working woman can seldom take a holi- 
day, for, at the hour fixed for the ceremony, a young 
lass and her man came to arrange about a bride's 
wedding-dress. 

"Do't tasty," had said the lover — "ribbons on 
top, and a bit of flounce here and there, and tassels, 
and a buckle or two, and Til pay t' damage." 

But though Ruby went neitiher to the funeral at 
the cemetery, nor afterwards to the feast, she did not 
forget her friend. In the silent gloaming she slipped 
out and pulled a posy of such homely flowers as the 
neglected garden afibrded, and laid them on Nancy's 
fresh-turned grave. 

A week passed, and then Miss Clowman went 
up to see Morgan Lee. 

"Look here, my mon," she said bluntly, *thee 
must get a woman in to do t' jobs. Them as has 
brats, and have lost a wife, cannot afibrd to live 
alone — they must tak' housekeeper, or marry 
again." 

" I shan't marry, missus ; it's not my loine." 

''Then tak' housekeeper. And," added Miss 
Clowman, slyly, "why not speak to Ruby? Thee 
moight do better, but thee moight do worse. She 
hasn't much looks, but she's a handy lass. Moight 
mak* little 'uns' clothes ; and can wash, for her does 
her own ; and she can bake, for she gives me a hand 
wi' oven herseln, sometimes; and her bread is no 
poison." 

" I won't axe Ruby, 'cause I moight be tempted 
to marry her," persisted Morgan. 

" What's t' harm if thee does, mon ? ^ replied Miss 
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Clowtnan, who, after weeping buckets over Morgan's 
dead wife, now felt that that part of the play was 
ended, and that it was necessary to return to the 
present, and to the living. " What odds I To him 
as has seven childers, marriage must come." 

** Nay, I'll not marry. I'll look round, and get in 
an ould 'un — I don't hold to two summers. Best 
bear what you've got when it's sorrow, without 
seeking physic by matrimony," replied Morgan. 

" As thou wilt, lad ; but thou must get some 'un 
to moind childers, for I'm fair faint wi' managin' 
brats, callin' here and callin' there, and wi' soapin' 
and scrubbin'. I can't go on no longer; 'twould 
break my heart, wi' lodgers." 

That day, after his work, Morgan went out in 
his Sunday-best attire. He called on his own elder 
sister, who had lived at Holgate for forty years. 
Brother and sister had lived near each other for over 
twenty years, but had not spoken to each other for 
many years. They had had differences of an acute 
character over a hanging oak cupboard. Morgan 
Lee declared that it had been left to him by word of 
mouth by his mother, while Susan Stringer vowed 
that the last words of her father had been, ** Susan, 
lass, tak' that cupboard ; 'twill come in handy when 
thee doses childers." From this divergence of opinion 
had arisen a coldness, and as Moi^an, to quote his 
own expression, '* considered it was no use callin' on 
purpose to be onpleasant," he had never entered his 
sister's house since the cupboard had been nailed up 
against her kitchen walls. 

Susan was a tall, gaunt woman, with red hair, 
sad, grey eyes, a large, thin mouth, and an ungainly 
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stoop, which evoked from her neighbours the nick- 
name of '' Bobs/' as she had at times, in walking, a 
a halting gait, and bowed her head unconsciously 
when she walked. 

Morgan knocked at the door. 

"What has thee come for?" called out Susan 
suspiciously. 

^Nay," answered Morgan from outside, ''thee 
needn't fear ; 'tis nought to do wi' cupboard. Thee's 
had t' thing these many years, and though 'tis moine, 
thee may keep it." 

Fearful no longer that it was open war, Susan 
pulled back the bolts of her door with a resounding 
tug, and admitted her brother. 

Yorkshire people seldom talk more than they are 
obliged to, unless it be at public houses when work 
is done^ ''to pass toime"; and Morgan did not 
waste his nor his sister's leisure by any vain excuses 
for not having called before, or apologize for coming 
unasked. With the abruptness of a West Ridinger, 
he plumped down at once on a vacant chair, and 
said — 

" Canst help me now that Nancy's gone — and I 
must get housekeeper ? " 

"What dost want?" inquired Susan, cautiously, 
before expressing an opinion. 

" Nay, thee should know," snapped back Morgan. 
" Thee should know a woman's work better nor me — 
I, that be at pit from dawn till sunset." 

" If tAafs what thee wants," replied Mrs. Stringer, 
eyeing her brother narrowly, " lik* enough I can lay 
my hand on summat useful ; but if 'tis flummery — a 
lass what washes wi' rings, or that sweeps wi' bangles, 
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don't 'e come my way for ony such informatioiL 
Dick and I be plain people— chapel-goers — but we 
live honest ; and Td pay ony one to eat dust off my 
floor," and Mrs. Stringer looked round and snorted 
with lofty pride on her polished furniture, her stuffed 
birds, her brilliant worsted mats of many hues, and 
her spotless brick floor and brass fender. 

^Nay, I wants no flummery — a plain woman 
what wull work, and one of a certain age, to stop 
folks* mouth." 

" As if age ever yet stopped folks' mouth," said 
Mrs. Stringer, contemptuously. *^ To women, service 
wi' a man means marriage." 

'' But I tell 'e I won't marry ; and it takes two to 
mak' a marriage. And I hold that service wi' me 
means moindin' childers and house, and nothin' 
more." 

" Well, sit yer down," cried out Mrs. Stringer, for 
Morgan had risen in a rage, " and let's talk f matter 
over." 

'Tve no objection, so thee bars mention of 
marriage." 

For a while Susan Stringer sat looking into 
the fire. 

''Gals is scarce, at least them as works/' she 
said; "but there's Jane Mordaun^ of Catherine's 
parish, what used to be nurse t' vicar's childers. Now 
they've out-grown her, and one's died, and they don't 
want her, it seems. She can bake and wash wi' 
t' best, and tick mattrasses. Mrs. Milner, the 
butcher's wife, has had her for the last month on a 
job, and she says she's a tidy. God-fearing body. 
No gewgaws about her. Attends chapel regular now 
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she's left f vicarage, and alius has a clean collar 
Sundays. Besides," pursued Mrs. Stringer, ''she's 
dacent born, and o' t* ould blood of Holgate ; and 
her father had a farm under Colonel Ashton for 
mony years. They said of old Tom that he had 
t' best eye that ever speered round at Christmas 
markets, and no butcher could do he ; besides bein' 
a model to the whole Methody lot for miles round. 
Oh," exclaimed Susan, enthusiastically, "there's a 
deal in religion — it keeps a power of things straight, 
and saves an awfu' lot o' money I " 

" Put her down," cried Morgan. ** T' sooner she 
and I come to terms t' better," and he held out to his 
sister, as he spoke, a well-worn pocket-book, in which 
he entered occasional bets, and other small notes of 
interest 

Mrs. Stringer took the little volume, drew the 
pencil from its sheath, sucked it, and wrote down, 
"Jane Mordaunt, i8, Slinger's Row," and added 
aloud, " that is new loine of houses, back of Tadman's 
Buildings.** 

Morgan nodded, and took the book back in silence, 
slipped it into his pocket, and got up from his chair. 

" Come, luv," he said, in a softer voice, " some day 
to tea, and cast an eye on the bairns. They're a 
buzzy little lot, though I should say it, what's their 
dad." 

" I'll come," jerked back Susan, not moving ; "and 
since you've come, Morgan, after this long toime, tak' 
you that packet o' peppermints" — and she pointed 
to a small paper parcel on the table. — " Childers all 
have a swate tooth, and they're welcome." 

Morgan took the packet, nodded, rather than 
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spoke his thanks, and was about to leave his sister's 
house, 

Susan called after him. ** Thee'd best know all,'* 
she said. ** There's some as say as Jane Mor daunt 
be a koind of a witch, as her mother was before 
her." 

" Pack o' lies," answered Morgan, angrily. " That 
nonsense be all gone by ; there baint no witches 
now." 

'' No, there baint," assented Susan ; ''but I thought 
'twas only square to let thee know." 

" If she gets me t' marriage, she'll be a witch," 
growled Morgan Lee. "A sister baint much," he 
said to himself, as he left ; '' but them's better nor 
nought" 

" Poor chap ! He was alius a daft lot," philoso- 
phized Susan Stringer to herself, as she sat on before 
the fire. '' But when yer wuU mate wi' an Irish lass, 
t' thinkin' must be done for yer by t' other folk and 



wiser." 



Morgan Lee walked on till he arrived near the 
place known as Slinger's Row. The day was cold, 
for autumn had come suddenly. 

" They wants motherin', does childers," remarked 
Morgan, reflectively aloud. 

As he passed by Tadman's Buildings, a woman 
stood hanging up some clothes, which fluttered in 
the breeze, and steamed fresh from the wash-tub. 
Morgan knew her by name, and nodded. 

An idea struck Morgan. ''Dost know one as 
they call Jane Mordaunt, Mrs. Buck?" he inquired 
anxiously. '' Folks say she'd do to mind my bairns." 

'' Aye, Morgan Lee, that she would I and a lucky 
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man thee'd be if thee could but get hen She's a 
grand worker, and can do twice the measure of what 
folks do nowaday." 

''And she'd be koind?'' asked Morgan, his lips 
trembling ; '' for though scrubbin's good, a bit o' 
motherin', missus, is no harm." 

"Gi' over I Jane wud mother 'em fast enough. 
Hasn't she been used to bairns ? Washin', correctin', 
and motherin', and she's a power agin' dirt and 
vermin. Why, thee house, mon, wud be spick and 
span, and thee childers dressed out foine, and thee 
pocket not a penny t' worse. Why, if thee cud git 
Jane, 'twud be a crowning mercy." 

Morgan whistled a bar or two of a well-known 
tune, to mark his appreciation of what Mrs. Buck 
said, and then went on. 

" 'Specs he'll marry her. Ony mon wud wi' seven 
brats," remarked the good dame, a little later, to 
friend, who had joined her, In a short petticoat, and 
arms akimbo, V to git a crack," as North country 
folks say. 

" O' course 'e wull," replied Mrs. Stout, her friend. 
''There's buttons to shirts to put, and Sunday 
puddings to mak', whatever else there baint ; and 
when yer can do 'em loike Jane, a man's bound 
t* marry agin. My view be there's more second 
marriages from puddens than ever comes from 
prayer." And the two cronies laughed boisterously 
in chorus at Mrs. Stouf s witticism. 

In the meantime, Morgan walked on briskly. 
" Here's two," he reflected, ^ that says there's none 
loike Jane Mordaunt. 'Twull be a bit o' luck, in my 
sad circumstances, if I can get her." 
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Morgan knocked sharply at No. i8, in Slinger's 
Row, as a man who knows his own mind. 

''What dost want?" cried a voice from inside^ 
and the door was opened by Jane Mordaunt 
herself. 

Jane had on her head the neatest of white caps, 
and the top of her dress was encircled by an irre- 
proachable white collar. Nobody less like the 
ordinary conception of a witch could have met 
Morgan Lee's eyes. Jane was far above the average 
height ; she had obviously been cleaning, for she held 
in her hand a broom, but her face and dress were 
spotlessly clean. She had deep-set small, dark^^y 
eyes, a long, pallid countenance, lai^e and strongly- 
marked features, a receding forehead, a thin, bony 
throat, and very light, almost white hair, that waved 
in front She was very thin, and held herself up- 
right Her hands were long, though well-formed ; 
she talked in a monotone, pronounced her words 
clearly, and though her accent was that of Yorkshire, 
Jane used less dialect than is common amongst the 
women of Holgate. - 

''I've come to get a housekeeper," announced 
Morgan, abruptly. 

" Is't a tidy place ? " asked Jane. " For I could 
not do wi' a gaudy 'un. I'm a respectable body ; a 
regular chapel-goer, and I hold to my faith." 

*' None wuU interfere wi' thee in religion, if thee 
means that, missus," answered Morgan. 

" And money ? " inquired Jane. " For I must ha' 
me roights. But set thee down, maister, and 111 
hear o' place." 

Morgan sat down, and Jane laid aside her broom. 
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" It's loike this, missus/' pursued Morgan, after 
clearing his throat ''I'm left a widower, and I've 
got seven childers livin', and I can't moind 'em and 
work at pit, that's flat." 

" Nay, thee canna ! " assented Jane. 

" WuU, wilt come ? I'll pay thee foine." 

** I'll never go to Catholic place, and bow down 
t* images." 

''And wha asks thee, missus? Thee can leave 
childers at Roman Church o' Sundays, and Mrs. 
O'Donovan wuU set by 'em — my poor missus' sister. 
Thee can take 'em and leave 'em, and they can come 
home by theirselns. There's no endangering o' a 
Christian soul in that." 

"rU think on it; but there's a deal o' work — 
seven childers. It means' hard washin' for to keep 
'em goin', where's it one pair of hands." 

** Wull, I'll pay for 't. I baint one as specs folks 
to sweat for nothin', 'tisn't my way," and Morgan 
named the sum that he was willing to pay bis house- 
keeper a week, which was considerably above the 
usual wage. 

"I'll let thee know," at last came from Jane's 
lips. '"Tis no good hurrying in such matters. 
I wull be advised by prayer, and report t' ye my 
determination to-morrow. I'll come at dusk; but 
'tis the Lord's hand that shall guide me I " 

'* Wull, be it the Lord's hand," and Morgan bowed 
his head. " Best not to decide too sharp ; but I 
hope yer'U come, ma'am, for the bairns want some 'un 
badly, and stray women folk baint good at cleaning, 
and very wasteful." 

As he got up to go out, Jane rose to her full height 
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" Maister," she said, " when I tak's a job, yer can 
rely on me. I holds to boible ; and as to account 
o' me, yer can hear it from all at Holgate — I'm a 
good-Hvin' woman." 

As she ceased speaking, Jane compressed her 
lips tightly, and gave Morgan to understand that 
the interview was closed. 

The next day at twilight, when the world was 
enveloped in a grey, damp mist, Jane Mordaunt put 
on her cloak and hat. Then she took down a brush 
from a shelf, and proceeded to brush away every 
speck of dust or particle of smoke from her apparel 
After this she looked at her reflection in the little 
square looking-glass that hung against the wall, and 
smiled a long, strange smile. Then she folded up 
her apron neatly, and left the room. Jane made 
her way to Morgan Lee's lodgings on foot A tram 
conductor saw her walking, and as it had b^^n to 
rain, he offered to stop the tram and to take her in ; 
but Jane shook her head. 

" I can walk," she called out " Walkin's healthy, 
young man," and she laughed quietly to hersel£ 

The tram went on, and Jane followed on foot 

Miss Clowman met Jane before her door. " Yer've 
come, Jane Mordaunt, to moind bairns, I hope? 
Hark ye, there's one wailing now. Little *un 
Thompson lass, put Tommy in too hot tub last 
night, and clapt soap in his eyes, and Tom wam't go 
in t' water to-night." 

Jane replied, "I've come," and pushed up the 
stone stairs that led to Moi^an's rooms. 

'' She'd be awkward in a rage," mused Miss Clow- 
man — '4oike a she bull on the run; but p*raps 
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she's a dacent body arter all. They fair-haired 
sort generally be sweet and clane wi' little folk. 
Onyway, 'tis the best koind for gettin' top sid' o' work." 

Jane climbed the stairs, and entered the room 
where little Tommy was standing nude, and wailing 
bitterly. 

'' Stop that I " Jane said, and one glance from her 
eyes made Tommy cease crying in a twinkling. 

Mechanically, she knelt down, called for a drop 
of cold water, plunged one child after another into 
the bath, and soaped each vigorously in turn, and 
rubbed them dry. Then she bade each to repeat 
after her a prayer and a hymn, and put all the 
children into their bed. 

"Must I say t' new prayer, please?" inquired 
little Enoch when it came to his turn. '^I loike 
t' ould 'un best, as my mama taught me," and before 
Jane could stop him, Enoch had repeated in a clear 
treble voice — 

'' O Mother of the Word Incarnate despise not my 
petitions, but in thy clemency hear and grant them." 
And he added in Latin : **Ora pro nodis, Sancta Dei 
Genitrix — Sister Agnes taught me the foreign words 
last toime I saw her." 

" Yer say what I tell yer," replied Jane, and she 
made the little boy repeat after her the hymn and 
prayer that the others had already said in succession. 

Then, without a word, she gave each child a 
slender slice of bread and a drink of milk from a 
glass. 

A minute later Tommy began to whimper, for 
Jane tucked him into bed so fiercely that he felt like 
a mummy in an Egyptian coffin. 
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*' Stop that ! " she called out, and Tommy awed, 
choked down his tears, and held his breath. 

Through the evening air the town-haU clodc 
boomed forth the hour. 

** Hear that ? " cried Jane. ** Not a sound, all of 
yer! Go to sleep/' and she flashed her eyes like 
search-lights at the children, who quailed in their 
beds, and without another word she went down 
below to the living-room, where she found Morgan 
Lee awaiting and unwashed 

''Missus," he said, as he saw Jane's tall figure 
enter the room, ** will tak* t* job ? " 

" I've come to say as I wuU," replied his visitor 
shortly. 

There was no more said. 

A minute later Jane inquired, '* What have jrou 
got for supper, maister ? " and ** set to," as folks say 
in Yorkshire, to turn up her sleeves, and to prepare 
Morgan's supper. 

She baked some meat for him, and fried him 
some potatoes. 

*' I'll fetch thee box in t' morning, if so be I can 
borrow barrow," observed Morgan; and the next 
day he did so. 

Three months later Morgan Lee had married 
Jane Mordaunt. How it was brought about no one 
knew ; but the ceremony was performed in a r^^try 
ofHce at Jackston. 

" Morgan, he seemed to hate t' thought o' marriage^ 
yet he's done it sharp as another. 'Tis alius the 
way," Susan Stringer said to her husband, "wi' t* 
Morgan sort" She laughed. ''That's what comes 
o' protests. Ony way," she reflected, " there's no 
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great harm done. Jane's as clane as a new pin, and 
her'U get childers out o' Poppish ways. I can't abide 
idols and saints. If I had my way, I'd smash t' lot" 

" Thee hast been brought up proper, luv," replied 
Jacob Stringer, her husband. *' Don't seem natural, 
do't, Latin jabbers in a Christian country. But 
childers — ^have 'em took to her ? " 

** Don't know as they've took to her ; but Nancy 
fair messed wi' 'em. Now they gets baths regular, 
same as Sunday dinner." 

** And priest — what did t' man do when he heard 
o' marriage ? " inquired the gentle, phlegmatic giant 

''Priest he found door locked in his face; and 
Jane wudn't hear 'un speak. 'Tis a masterful woman, 
is Jane, from what I hears, but quiet — no braying, 
but joust a deal o' doing." 

A month later Mrs. Stringer sought her husband. 
"Have 'e heard, Jacob," said she, *'as little Sally, 
Morgan's eldest lass is dead ? Comed on sudden, 
t* illness ; but they ensured child well, so berrial can 
be done handsome." 

** WuU, I'm sorry for little lass," remarked good- 
natured Jacob, with genuine sorrow ; " but there's six 
others, and six small mouths be a deal to keep." 

A few days later Mrs. Buck discussed the funeral 
arrangements of poor little Sally Lee with her friend, 
Mrs. Stout. 

''A poor pauper business," she said contemptu- 
ously. ** No cake but seed, no jam nor biscuits, and 
not a ham so much as whispered, and all walkin', 
same as for a school holiday. Disgraceful, I call it" 
" How did 'em spend t' money o' insurance ? " 
inquired Mrs. Stout 
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''Can't say/' answered Mrs. Buck, pausing to 
fasten up a counterpane on her clothes-lhie. " Per- 
haps 'tisn't spent, and them's savin' for an outtin'.'* 

In the meantime Ruby saw but little of Morgan 
Lee's children, save of Enoch ; but he, poor little 
fellow, pattered up and down the stairs, and rapped 
often with the palms of his little hands against her 
door, and begged, even entreated, to be admitted. 

"She not koind," he would say, when Ruby 
pressed him to say why he came to her so often. 

Once, as Ruby was sewing, her back turned to 
the child, she suddenly heard a loud crash behind 
her, and, to her surprise and despair, on jumping up 
and going to the window, discovered that the imp, 
in a fit of mischief, had seized and hurled her pot of 
fairy roses out of her latticed window and thrown it 
into the road below. 

"Oh, you naughty, naughty boy I" cried Ruby. 
**I'll tak' thee to thy mother, and she'll whip thee 
well." Then the expression of the child's face changed, 
the roguery in his eyes died out, and he turned ashen 
white with terror. 

"Ruby, me good boy now; me promise to be 
good boy. Never no more chuck out pretty plants. 
Whip me, but don't tell my new mammy," he whim- 
pered. The child was horribly in earnest, he trembled 
from head to foot. 

" What wull her do ? " at last came from Ruby's 
lips, who, in her surprise at the child's extreme 
fear, had forgotten temporarily the ruin of her plant 

"Her'll serve me proper." And then the little 
boy fell into a violent fit of weeping, and clung 
hysterically to Ruby's dress. 
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At the sight of such great distress Ruby's anger 
vanished. She ran to Enoch's side and caught up 
the Uttle lad in her arms. He gave a cry of anguish 
as she pressed him to her heart and covered his 
shrinking form with kisses. 

•"Don't, dear, don't I" he whispered, "or she'd 
punish me worse if she knew." 

Ruby said nothing, but a horrible idea possessed 
her. She placed the child upon her knees, and began 
to undress him. A terrible sight met her eyes. From 
head to foot beneath his clothes the poor little fellow 
was one mass of weals and bruises. 

^' What a devil ! " burst from Ruby, as she realized 
how shamefully the child had been ill-used. Then 
she turned to poor little Enoch. " How did it happen, 
my mon ? " she asked. 

But Enoch, with that proud fear peculiar to 
children, would not say. 

" I know at last," said Ruby. 

Then Enoch put up his two little hands, and 
gently patted his friend's face. 

"The missus," he whispered, '*her'll beat me 
worse, if her knows what yer have seen." 

** She shall know," cried Ruby, flaming forth into 
a blaze of righteous wrath. 

" Oh, missus I " and the little mouth puckered up 
with the anguish of many sleepless nights, "Dad 
dursn't do nothing, and Sally her war hawful ; her 
had a back loike a black-bettle what's trod on, but 
dad he couldn't save her." 

'^Wull see!" said Ruby, in her deep contralto 
voice. 

That evening, as the men from the colliery in 
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which Morgan Lee worked returned home. Ruby lay 
in wait for Enoch's father. 

The little woman saw him come out like a dark 
shadow into the lane, and marked his approach by 
the rattle of his can. Ruby could not distinguish his 
features till he stood for a second under a flickering 
gas-lamp. 

" Maister," she cried out, running forward, " stop, 
I say ! I must speak to 'e." 

"Nay," answered Morgan, "I must get 'ome. 
I'm wet, and must mak' change." He did not 
recognize Ruby. 

"Thee shall hear me. Thee must hear me," 
called out Ruby, frantically, and, in her excitement, 
she caught hold of the sleeve of Morgan's coat 

"Gi' ower, woman. Dost think I'll be waylaid 
by baggage on a noight loike this?" and Morgan 
shook Ruby roughly from him. 

But the brave little woman was not to be 
dismissed. She sprang forward, and held Morgan 
back. As she did so, her hat fell from her shoulder 
and rolled unheeded by the roadside. Some mates 
of Morgan's, who had followed, laughed and jeered, 
and called out some coarse jest, to the effect ** that it 
war wull as t' missus wasn't by." 

"Nay, ril not hold thee, but thee must listen," 
said Ruby, gravely, " for I have that to say that thy 
ears must hear, Morgan Lee." Then, without pre- 
amble or explanation, she turned her face full to him 
and exclaimed, " Thy wife's a devil, mon." 

Morgan did not answer, but looked down in 
moody silence. 

"Enoch," pursued Ruby, "came to me to-day, 
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and I saw his back. 'Twould ha' made the stones 
cry out and weep. Thee must save childers. Loike 
enough Tommy and Phyllis be t' same, and Kathleen 
no better — Sally have a-died. Thee is a mon, and 
thee must stop such devil's games." 

Morgan did not reply at first, but turned pale 
under his covering of grime. 

" What business is't of thine ? *' at last he stam- 
mered out. 

''What business of mine? Why, to stop such 
goin's on is t' business of every dacent woman. Dost 
call theeseln a Christian mon, and yet let thy bairns 
be so mishandled ? I'd be ashamed on it Oh, if I 
war strong, and a mon, I wouldn't let nothing be hurt 
as war weak or tremblin' — I'd foight, if need be, wi' 
all or ony, and least o' all wud I let ony one touch 
my flesh nor blood." 

^ Thee's talks foolish, woman," said Moi^an. 

" I talks foolish ? Nay, I talks sense — and Christ's 
sense, too. Dost think I'd fear ony woman ? and thee 
a mon ! Cannot thee govern thee own wife ? Why, 
I tell 'e, lad's back was scored as with a harrow, and 
bruised same as if he had been mashed beneath 
a van. He's clane ; but what's the good o' that, wi* 
such hellish injuries to his poor childish person ? 
Thee daren't speak. Wull, I tell 'e, I baint afeared. 
I'll tell thy missus to her face, fair and square, what 
I think on her. I don't care if she bashes me black 
and blue, I'll speak up, for I — I — can't stand by and 
see little childers injured. Why, seeing lambs in a 
butcher's cart fair mak's me cry, but seeing a little 
lad as I saw Enoch to-day, it hath fair turned me 
mad with rage and honest fury. Speak, mon I for if 
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ever woman could gain her will, I wuU get a promise 
out of thee." 

Ruby was transformed by intense pity and 
righteous passion. Generally a somewhat shrinking 
little woman — nervous, and easily abashed — she was 
frightened by a rough word ; but now she was lifted 
up with noble indignation. Her hazel eyes flashed 
fire, and her deep voice rang clear and full into the 
darkness of the night. 

" Hush, for the love o' God ! or passers wull hear 
yen" 

" And if they does hear, is that t' worst ? I tell 
'e, mon, thou hast a devil in thy house. Cast her 
forth, I charge thee, though, mon, thou callest that 
devil wife." 

Morgan shivered. ''Nay, listen, wench," he said. 
" What thee sayest is true, but " 

"Nay 'buts' for me," cried Ruby, imps^tiently, 
''Save thy bairns, as Christ died for thee, for 'tis 
a soight to mak' angels weep to see little 'uns wi' 
twitching lips and bleeding backs. Thou art big 
and loikely enough — hast but to speak, and no need 
for violence." Then, as she realized that Morgan 
held back, and would do nothing. Ruby burst out 
passionately with, " Oh, God ! why hain't I a mon ? 
How strong I'd be ! I'd be ashamed and afeared of 
nothin'l I tell 'e," she said, turning to Morgan, 
"there's a foire in a good woman's heart for little, 
motherless children, as moight flame the world wi' 
rage. Dost understand ? " 

" I understand," answered Morgan, huskily. " But 
thee canna foight agin magic." 

" Agin magic ? " 
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"Aye. No dressed-up, mak'-belief, play-acting 
koind, but t' devil himself, in flash of eye and blaze 
of lips, and mortal fear of one human soul for another." 

" And thee feels that for thy wife, mon ? " ex- 
claimed Ruby, with sublime contempt " Thee fears 
a woman ? Thee's a miserable, doddering, wretched 
craven« Where's thy manhood, that thee cannot 
foight the devil in thy doors? Thou cowardly, 
skulking creature. Dost think thou art made after 
God's image ? Nay ; thou art nought but dust, and 
I spit on thee," and Ruby drew herself up, and, in 
a fit of withering scorn, spat on the man that she 
thought lost to all semblance of manhood, as York- 
shire women of the West Riding are said to do in 
moments of supreme passion. 

Then Morgan broke down under this indignity. 
** Thee thinks, lass, I can hold my own," he said ; 
''but when I'm in wi' that woman, my nerves fair 
give — I baint no longer master o' them. I canna 
stop laughing when she sets me on ; though often 'tis 
a job more fit for tears than laughter." 

*' I'll tell her, then, meseln what I think on her," 
cried Ruby. 

" Thee wull not 1 " 

" Nay, I'm not afeared ; not all the fiends of hell 
can frighten me. I'll go up, and tell thy wife, mon, 
t' truth." 

So saying. Ruby pushed past Morgan, and ran 
back to the White House as swiftly as her feet could 
carry her. 

Ruby did not pause to ask Miss Clowman to go 
with her. Breathless, yet lifted up by virtuous wrath, 
she dashed down the winding passage of the old 
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house, mounted with break-neck speed the stairs, 
and, without knocking, entered Mrs. Lee's living- 
room, 

" Send out childers, for I have to speak with thee," 
called Ruby. 

Jane was sitting by a lamp, stitching. She looked 
up quickly, and flashed her grey eyes at her guest 

"Nay," cried Ruby, undaunted, "no witch's 
tricks for me; I'm not afeared, though thee opens 
the floodgates of hell-foire." 

Jane, seeing that her visitor was resolved to have 
speech with her, called out, " Go ! " to the children, 
and the little things, pale and terrified, vanished like 
trembling shadows into the darkness of the passage. 

Ruby waited till the sound of pattering feet had 
died away ; then she walked up to Mrs. Lee, and 
spoke with suppressed passion. 

" God knows Td kill yer if I could," she said ; 
" for yer deserve it if ever woman did. Yer*ve cruel 
maltreated t* little 'uns. I know it, for I've seen 
Enoch's back, and know o' Sally." 

Jane Lee looked up for an instant, and the sewing 
fell from her hands. She smiled ominously, and then 
answered, in her quiet, hard, metallic voice — 

" What yer've found out wull be t' worse for them. 
If Enoch's back smarts now, I will lash him with 
scorpions to-morrow." 

She caught up her work and stood up. Jane 
towered above Ruby, quite a foot or more. Her cold, 
grey eyes flashed like steel, a murderous glint glowed 
from them, and they almost seemed suffused with a 
red blaze, but Ruby did not wince. 

'* You shall not touch him ; you shall not touch 
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them. If there's justice at Holgate, I will save t' 
childers. Yer shall get just punishment" 

Mrs. Lee laughed bitterly. "What's justice?" 
she said, in her hard monotone — *' a mere street cry. 
Now go, or ril call police." 

Ruby went out She ran to Miss Clowman, and 
told her story. But that good body would not believe 
a word of what she said. 

** Nay, nay, my wench," she said ; " thee had best 
leave matters alone. Mr. and Mrs. Lee are dacent 
bodies enough. There's no drink, or suspicions of 
such things, and they pay their rint regular. Go 
back to thy flowers, and let childers be. Thee'll mak* 
mischief ; and even if little 'un does get at toimes 
a bit o' rope-end, he's more than enough spirit left. 
Why, breakin' thy plant, lass, shows that monkey in 
him isn't all quenched yet" 

** I tell yer, Elizabeth Clowman, as that woman 
is t' devil himself," said Ruby. ** She has eyes that 
blaze loike t' foires of hell, and all t' while her great, 
wicked hands are slaying t* innocents. Yer stands by 
now, and yer won't do nothin'. T' toime was when 
yer cried yer eyts out — that was when Nancy Lee 
died. What good did yer tears do ? Did they guv 
her loife ? Now 'tis livin' as suffers, and they're dyin', 
inch by inch, so that she may mak' money out o' 'em, 
and yer wull not move finger to stop their agony." 

Miss Clowman tossed her head, but did not 
answer. 

" Oh, I'm not loike yer,'* pursued Ruby, passion- 
ately. ''I don't shed tears, only when there's no 
cost. I'm a quiet, dacent body most toimes, but 
when there's dark work abroad, same as there's 
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marchin' on in yer house to-night, I'd raise heaven 
and earth to see justice done." 

''Yer git out!" cried Miss Clowman in a rage, 
for she did not at all wish to lose her lodgers. ** Ye're 
clane mazed Yer moind yer own business, or thee'U 
get husband and wife on thee tracks.'* 

To this Ruby gave no heed, but left her landlady. 
Who could she go to ? she anxiously asked herself. 
The most influential citizen of Holgate that she 
could think of, and knew personally, was Mr. Black* 
more, the leading grocer of the town, and who had 
once been mayor. 

Forgetful of her personal appearance, hatless, 
and with dishevelled locks. Ruby ran out to seek 
his aid. The people in the streets, as Ruby passed 
them with her shawl slung back to front, stared in 
amazement, tittered, and laughed. 

Ruby knocked at the private entrance of Mr. 
Blackmore's house, which opened into a back street 
She rang a bell furiously. It was answered by a 
little, down-at-heel general, who admitted her. 

"Don't know," the little slavey said to Ruby's 
inquiries " as to whether t* maister would see yer or 
not, but don't think he wulL He's got some 
gentlemen in, and they're discussin' county council 
elections. Don't think as women are in them." 

" Then they ought to be," retorted Ruby, sharply, 
" for then they'd moind what I have to say ; but go 
and tell t' maister that I must speak to 'un. For t* 
love o' God, lass, hurry up, for all my soul's in t* job I " 

"Bide a bit," said the little girl, "and I'll go 
seek 'un." 

At this juncture, hearing animated voices in the 
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passage, Mrs. Blackmore, a little woman, dark and 
swarthy, and of waspish vivacity, appeared on the scene. 

" What's all this, Milly ? " she cried out. •* What 
does any one here ? Who is it ? " 

'' Don't know, ma'am ; but she says as she's 
particular business wi' t' maister." 

'' Business wi' t' maister ? What audaciousness I 
Dost think, baggage, he's loike to see thee at this 
hour ? Why, thee looks a perfect Bess of Bedlam. 
I'll have thee know as Mr. Blackmore is a dacent 
family man I " 

" Oh, ma'am 1 " cried Ruby, in great bitterness of 
spirit, feeling that all were casting her from them 
unheard. " Don't yer know me ? I'm Ruby Thorn- 
ton — that made your daughter. Miss Florence's, 
wedding-dress, and your own, too, for t' bridal day." 

Mrs. Blackmore looked sharply round her. 
"Nay, nayl" she said. *'I know Ruby Thornton 
wuU — as wull as thee does, perhaps better," and she 
laughed a shrill, acid laugh ; '' and I'll never believe 
that thou — ^thou untidy, ill-cared-for slut — is that 
dacent, respectable little body." 

"As God's in heaven, I be her!" cried Ruby, 
breaking forth into passionate weeping. ** I tell yer, 
ma'am, I must speak to Mr. Blackmore — 'tis a matter 
o' loife and death 1 " But she could not say more, for, 
wearied and confused. Ruby's nerves gave way, and 
she sobbed aloud for some minutes in uncontrollable 
bitterness of spirit 

" I tell yer I won't stand no more hullabaloo 
here," cried Mrs. Blackmore, sharply. " I know the 
sort yer mill girls are — ^yer've been scratching another 
wench's face over some man, I'll be bound. Now, 
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get out of my premises, and finish t' job outside ** ; 
and taking Ruby roughly by the shoulders, Mrs. 
Blackmore and her servant, without more ado, flung 
their visitor into the street 

Rain had fallen in torrents during this alterca- 
tion, and it was raining still heavily when Ruby 
regained the street. She pulled her shawl over her 
face to protect herself, and ran down the muddy 
road, regardless of the passing traffic 

The wind howled round her. She passed along 
by the shops, all lighted up brilliantly, for it was a 
Saturday night, and mill girls and colliers were 
flocking in and out to make their purchases — ^but 
Ruby paid no heed to them, and did not pause till 
she came to the Roman Catholic church that fronted 
a portion of the street. 

Through the open door there came a flood of 
light, and the sound of voices reached her. 

''Qui habitat in adjutorio Altissimi : in pro- 
tectione Dei cceli commorabitur," sang the choir, 
practising for the Sunday evening service the Com- 
pline psalms to the roll of a distant organ. 

Ruby paused She had always been brought up 
to think a Roman Catholic church a place of idols, 
and of hideous superstition, and never before had 
entered one; but something in her trouble pushed 
her to seek the quiet of the place. 

"'Tis all one God," she argued, and entered; 
'' and for all the dolls and candles, I don't feel no 
devils by." 

At first, however, she looked round suspiciously, 
lest some priest should advance and make her 
confess, a common terror to working Protestant 
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women of the West Riding. But as no one inter- 
fered, she sat down behind a pillar ; and as she sat 
there she felt as in a dream. 

A faint scent of incense reached her and pleased 
her senses. She recalled, in her isolation, the last 
scenes of Nancy Lee's death-bed, and the recollection 
of her strange promise came back to her. 

" Poor lamb I " she said, " Nancy was roight. 
Alas I Tm only a woman, and the load is a heavy 
one. All, dear," she whispered, " I cannot save, but 
Enoch I wuU, for the sake of my promise; and 
though I made it to yer, a Roman, I'd rather die 
than prove false." 

Ruby, a minute later, sank upon her knees. 
Deserted by man, weak, and of small account, she 
threw herself upon the mercy and protection of God. 
In an ecstasy of devotion, heedless of all observers, 
she flung out her arms above her head in an attitude 
of reverent adoration, and murmured — 

** 'Tis not, O Lord, my place to approach Thee, 
but Thou, who art the God of nations, canst hear me 
here, the same as in my chamber or in chapel. 
Hear me, O suffering Lord. Have pity on me, and 
give me power to carry through my purpose, and to 
save an innocent child." 

As Ruby knelt, her soul rapt in prayer, the organ 
pealed forth in jubilant praise. 

'* Te Incis ante tenninnm 
Remm Creator posdmos 
Ut pro tua dementia 
Sis pnesul et costodia," 

sang the voices of the choir. 

At last Ruby rose from her knees. ''God has 
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told me how to do all/' she said, simply ; and as she 
left the church a great light illumined her face. As 
she went out she passed the basin that contained the 
holy water. Reverently she sprinkled her face. ** It 
is a sacrament," she said; ''and here I seal my 
vow." 

As Ruby came out into the street, the storm had 
ceased. The moon had broken from the dark clouds 
which hitherto had enveloped it The air was cold 
but crisp, and Ruby, calm and strong, walked home 
to the White House. That night she did not lie down. 
All her little possessions of value she put into a 
little bag, and a little nosegay of her plants she 
pinned into the bosom of her dress. Then she wrote 
a letter to Miss Clowman. It ran — 

"Dear Friend, 

" I've been called away. Please take good 
care of what I leave. I shall come back some day ; 
but in the mean time I enclose a week's rent, and 
money for the oil that I burnt last week. 

'' If you don't hear of me don't think no worse of 
me. I am sorry to go, but I must go— I am called 
away on duty" 

Then followed Ruby Thornton's signature, and a 
postscript to the effect that she earnestly hoped her 
plants would not suffer from her absence. ''They 
was," she wrote, " so long my life." 

This done. Ruby folded her letter and stuck it 
down in an envelope, and addressed it to her land- 
lady. Then she went to an oak coffer that once 
belonged to her mother, and took some dark varnish 
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from it that she had been wont, after her spring 
cleaning, to stain and polish the chest with each year^ 
and this she smeared over her face and hands. Some 
more of the mixture she put into a little phial, and 
this she slipped into her pocket. Then, slinging her 
bag over her shoulders, she left the room. In her 
hands she held her boots, and so noiselessly descended 
the old stone staircase. 

Brilliant rays of moonshine pierced the lattice 
panes, and struck her face and hair as she passed 
with their silver sheen. 

Ruby entered softly the sleeping room of the 
children. They were all asleep but little Enoch; 
he lay shivering, and wide awake. His face was 
deathly pale, and his lips were contracted with pain 
As Ruby's shadow flitted across the chamber, the 
child started up with apprehension. 

"Nay, fear not; 'tis only me — thy Ruby!" and 
Ruby knelt down by the suffering child. 

With a stifled cry of joy the little lad recognized 
his friend, and held out his arms, whilst Ruby opened 
hers, and the two aching hearts clung to each other 
in an ecstasy of happiness and peace. 

'Tve come to save thee, my mon. Til win 
through, though all t* devils of hell foight agin us." 

There was a pause. Then Ruby smeared the 
little boy's face and hands with the contents of her 
little bottle, and then proceeded to dress him. 

''Dark, my mon," she said, ''it is, but we 
must go." 

Little Enoch did not answer. He only smiled at 
Ruby, and a look of deep contentment beamed from 
his sad eyes. 
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Ruby took him down the stairs. Hand in hand 
she led him out 

They went into the silent night, out of the town, 
and across hill and dale they wandered in a westerly 
direction. 

" I have kept my promise true, Nancy," whispered 
Ruby through her tears. '* If 'tis death, we'll taste 
of it together ; for the Lord has put into my heart a 
great love, and I fear nothing, for unto me a son is 
born, and the Almighty, be it death or life, will 
bless us both. Blessed be His name 1 " and the two 
flitted on, two shadowy figures in a world of shadows. 
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It was twelve years later. Ruby Thornton, on the 
eventful night of her flight, had wandered far away 
over hill and dale, until she had found her way by 
morning into a lonely farm-yard, some sixteen miles 
from Holgate. 

Wearied out, and chilled to the bone, she and the 
little lad that she had led by the hand all the way 
had sunk down before the door-step of Wrenthorpe 
Hill farm, a lonely steading on the flank of a moor- 
land range. 

In the early hours of the morning the door was 
opened, and the farmer's young wife, Ailsie Clarke, 
had found them, woman and child, with arms 
interlaced, and sleeping on the cobbles. 

•* What for ye lie loike that ? " cried out Ailsie, 
''litterin* honest folks door-steps loike a parcel o' 
baggage as ye are." 

For some minutes Ruby could not give a com- 
prehensible answer, so worn out was she by her 
long hours of unaccustomed walking ; but at last 
she stammered out — 

** Nay, missus, it's no harm Fm arter wi' little 'un, 
'tis the savin' o' his life, that's alL As God Almighty 
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is in heaven, I wud do thee and thy poultry, nor 
goods no wrong." 

''How can I believe thee? Tramps is loike 
varmint — where they bides, there breeds mischief." 

" Nay, I'll not hurt thee, but work for thee proper. 
I can mak' butter as mother did, sew clothes, bake 
and scrub. Nay, I'm no feekless body what eats 
and can't work." 

** And this lad," cried out Ailsie, pointing to Enoch 
— " what can I do wi* him ? " 

Ailsie was a red-cheeked, high-boned, young and 
buxom married woman of some four-and-twenty. 

"Loike enough," continued Ailsie, ''he's thy 
shame." 

"Nay," replied Ruby, "there's no shame in tf 
matter. Lad's honest, and I'm honest. T' shame lies 
wi' folk as mak' t' shame," and then she closed her 
mouth and looked on with proud eyes, whilst Ailsie 
swept the cobbles clean with her besom. 

'*Get thee up, wench," at last cried out Ailsie, 
impatiently, " or I'll let loose dorg." 

"Nay," returned Ruby, "dorg won't hurt — ^"tis 
nought but a pup, and a' wagged his tail as we came.** 

Ailsie looked discomfited, and then called out, 
" Gladys 1 Gladys 1 " 

For some instants there was no answer. At last 
a handsome, strapping girl of eighteen, or a year or 
two more, came down yawning. 

" What dost want, missus ? " she inquired at last 
" I hear thee 1 " 

"Then mak' haste! Don't think I've nothing 
else but to run round loike a little lad's top, fussing 
and booming arter thee." 
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** I've had pigs to feed, and to slip loose turkeys 
and such loike beasts out o' house, not to speak 
o' kitchen foire, and canyin' water for tea." 

** Elbow-grease, my lass. But thee doesn't kape 
such stuff in thy cupboard," and Ailsie laughed loud 
at her own jest. 

'* I'll return key, and leave it to one what fancies 
thy tongue," answered Gladys, defiantly. 

** Nay, if thee speaks loike that, thee can get home. 
I'll brook no sauce. If thee war princess o' the blood 
royal, I'd cry *git,' if thee wam't civil. Now, pack 
thee duds. Thee has been rude, uncivil, these two 
months, and I've no moind to stomach thy impu- 
dence, so lift thy feet and march." 

" I'll go," retorted Gladys, sullenly. " 'Tis loike 
being at a berrial here, wi' cakes and ale left out" 

" Now, no words ; Til not stand 'em," cried out 
her mistress, in a rage. '' George shall leave thy box 
this artemoon. I've been fair worried out o' my 
senses wi' thee. Thou art an idle, good for nothin' 
baggage, what feeds worse nor a pig, and flaunts 
clothes as mak's young men's eyes jump out o' their 
heads. Begone, I say, or I'll let broom get acquaint- 
ance wi' thy back." 

''Thee'd better 1" Gladys answered furiously. 
"If thee but touches me, I'll let dad and Peter 
know." 

But she did not wait. Gathering up her skirts 
with offended dignity, Gladys Brathbone stumped 
down out of the farmyard, banged the gate violently 
behind her, and with head high, and two crimson 
spots flaming in her cheeks, descended to the hamlet 
below. 
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Aibie Clarke stood still, her hands on her hips, 
and watched her servant go. 

" As foine a baggage as ever I've clapt eyes on/' 
she mused aloud. '' Idle, useless, and wi' a tongue 
loike jay. T' stick, my lass, wuU do thee good, and 
thy step-mother, Mrs. Brathbone wuU give It to thee^ 
if tongue can knock and bruise." 

Then Ailsie tucked up her sleeves, and went into 
her kitchen. 

Ruby watched her through the open door for 
a few moments, and then her glance fell upon the 
little lad by her side. An instant later she got up, 
and silently followed the farmer's wife. 

" I'll help thee," she said, "if so be thee'U gi* me 
breakfast and sup o' milk for little 'un." 

For all answer, Ailsie pointed to a bread tub by 
the kitchen fire. 

" See," she said, " there's flour in bin. Mak' bread.'* 

Ruby called to Enoch, who came in, and lay 
down before the fire with a snort of contentment, 
like a weary puppy. Then kneeling down, she 
mixed some flour with milk and water, and set to 
kneading the paste vigorously. 

Ailsie watched her out of the comer of her eye. 
" Thee works loike a roight good puller. Thee's roan 
mare at bread," she said, a little later. 

"I've worked all my loife," replied Ruby, with 
pride. 

" Thee's handy," said Ailsie. " I'll not say but 
thee has ten fingers, and," she added, " a civil tongue 
also." 

The two women shortly afterwards sat down to 
breakfast. 
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After some moments, Ailsie turned round. 
" Where's thee goin', woman ? " 

" Nay, I've got no place." 

"Thee's got no place?" And, after a pause, 
"What wage?" 

" What thee loikes to give, so long as thee kapes 
bairn, and gi's food." 

Ailsie did not answer at once. Then she got up, 
took the flickering candle, which had lighted their 
repast, and said — 

'* Thee looks as if thee had proper stuff in thee. 
I'll gi' thee trial ; but remember, if thee steals, I'll 
not shrink from law." 

" ril bide by f law." 

** Then thee can try, but I'm no easy to plaise ; 
I work hard meseln, and t' others as live here must 
do t' same." 

'' ril tak' place, and do me best Thee can show, 
and I can learn ; and little 'un, atween school hours, 
can feed fowls, learn to pluck, and mak' himseln 
useful." 

" 111 try f brat" 

Then Ruby gave a suppressed cry of joy. ** Lord 
be thanked 1 " she said ; '' for trampin' is weary work, 
and 'twas iron to my soul." 

An hour later and Ruby was installed as Mrs. 
Clarke's "general" All the morning she cooked, 
scrubbed, and " fed baistes." After the midday meal 
she sewed, and even cut out her new mistress a gown. 

** Thee's handy, loike t' ould mare in shafts, and 
nippy with scissors, same as ould Bill Judge wi' 
straw thatchin'," said Ailsie, admiringly. 

" I've work'd all my loife." 
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'' Thee can bide, if t' master hath no objection, 
when he comes back from Dolmanby Fair." 

And the master did not For Vaughan Clarke — 
a big, blonde giant — ^had said, on his return — 

'' All roight. If f lad's tiresome, I'll thrash 'un. 
Ony way t' mother seems harmless enough, and nippy, 
so let be." 

Time had passed, and season had followed 
season, and for twelve long years Ruby had worked 
at Wrenthorpe Hill farm, cleaning, scrubbing; 
cooking, baking, plucking, and often stitching far 
into the night In the meantime, Enoch had grown 
up into a handsome young fellow on the threshold 
of life. He was tall, with dark eyes, long fringed 
eyelashes, and arched eyebrows, inherited from his 
Irish mother. He had also a rich complexion of 
smothered strawberries and cream, and a small 
mouth. Enoch was already " V darling of t' lasses, 
and t' civilest lad in the county of Yorks." 

Ruby adored him. ** He's lovely is my little lad," 
she used to say, in moments of expansion before a 
dying fire on winter evenings to her mistress. And 
her love seemed not only to warm her heart, but also 
to feed her bcxly and soul 

For all the work Ruby had done, and did, she 
was a plucky little body, '^ and was haler and more 
hearty," as her mistress told her, " than of yore." 

"Thee tak's porridge now, drinks mulk; and 
moidin' turkeys and bits calves is t' makin' o' 
females," Ailsie was in the habit of saying. ''Thee 
must have moped sadly to town," for so much Ailsie 
knew. But Ruby, with that strange reticence of the 
north country woman, had never told her mistress 
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where her home had been, or what her former employ- 
ment was. She had revealed alone her Christian name 
of Ruby, but not a word had she disclosed concerning 
her Holgate life. 

"Best say nought/' had been her motto, and 
" Silence never hung a body yet" 

It was a lovely May day, soft and sweet A 
robin sang in the hawthorn-bush at the end of the 
walled garden. 

Daffodils nodded in a long line in front of other 
lines of spring seeds decked with little bits of floating 
paper and feathers attached to string ; but for the 
inmates of the farm there was no time to consider 
the beauty of the day, or of the flowers. 

Ailsie bustled about, for the ** maister " was going 
off to attend an auction at Dolmanby, where some 
lean cattle and a large flock of sheep were to be sold 
that day. 

''And if I can buy t' lot raisonable, missus, I 
wull," Vaughan had said, ''and bring thee back a 
gift, and Ruby a fairin', for she's sew on my shirt 
buttons beautiful this long while." 

"Good luck to yer, my mon!" cried Ailsie. 
" Bring 'em back, t' lot, if thee can get 'em, and no 
go t' fail." 

" Nay, I'm Yorkshire bred, missus. Trust me, 
luv," and whistling and laughing, big Vaughan 
halloaed to his two sheep-dogs, and strode down 
the hill. 

" Where's Enoch ? " cried out Ruby ; " t* lad was 
to have gone wi' t' maister." 

'"Tis alius f way wi' t' lads. When they're 
wanted, they're scarce," said Ailsie, sourly. 
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"Same as cream churning day,** laughed Ruby, 
and began shouting, ''Enoch! Enoch I" at the top 
of her voice. 

At last, angry and fuming, as the mildest of 
women can be when searching for some one, who is 
about to lose a valuable opportunity, that they love, 
Ruby turned into the little garden. There, sitting 
on a rough bench placed on a cinder path, she saw 
Enoch seated with an old man clad in a gorgeous, 
though faded and soiled, red tartan Inverness cape. 

The old man was very bent and sallow. Ruby 
perceived, as she drew nearer. He wore a fur cap, 
though the day was balmy; and he had piercing, 
deep-set, grey, searching eyes, which, though very 
small, shot forth a strange fire as he turned them on 
Enoch. 

"What art doin' here?" said Ruby, turning to 
Enoch. ''T' maister's gone! Run arter him, loike 
wild-fire ! " 

" I'm comin' — I can catch him by ford" 

" Thee'U miss 'un.'' 

" Nay, I won papper chase last Christmas." 

"What's papper chase — nought but sport ? " 

" Nay, 'tis sport as carries." And Enoch sprang 
up laughing, kissed Ruby as he passed her, and 
dashed out of the garden and down the hill without 
another word. 

Ruby looked after him, devotion shining in her 
eyes. 

"'Tis a grand lad," she muttered, "but frolicsome 
loike a kitten, and forgetful o' everything, same as 
thistledown as is floating in t' blue." 

Then Ruby's eye fell upon the old man, who sat 
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huddled upon the bench in his scarlet cape. In his 
hand he held a pocket-book, and seemed to be 
engaged in adding up some figures. 

" What dost there ? " Ruby asked. 

The old man took no notice, but bent his head 
still lower over his book, and drew his strange cloak 
tighter around him. 

Again Ruby repeated her question. Ruby could 
not have said why, but a strong feeling of dislike 
possessed her as she looked at this unwelcome guest. 

She felt sure, though why she could not have 
said, that this old man was a thread of evil in her 
life. The Germans have a saying that when any one 
shudders, they know not why, it is because a goose 
is passing over their grave ; and Ruby felt just so 
when she stood that morning in the farm garden and 
faced old Reuben Febrovsky. 

Russian, or Pole, they called him. Ruby remem- 
bered, at Holgate, and though she had not seen him 
for years, his name came back to her. 

*'T devil himself 1" she remembered old Paul 
Gambers, the old rag and bone man who used to 
come to the White House, had once told her. 

Without a word Reuben got up and left Ruby ; 
but as he did so, he laughed. His was a strange, 
uncanny, wild laugh which filled Ruby's soul with 
unaccountable dread and dislike, and seemed after- 
wards to mingle all day with the cries of the lapwings, 
the gobblings of the turkeys, and the crowing of 
the cocks. 

That evening master and man returned from 
Dolmanby. Vaughan came back elated. 

*' Hast done well ? " inquired Ailsie. 
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** Stunnin' ! They war dirt cheap. Dealers didn't 
cum — there was big sale goin' on at Dallford — so 
there was no one. They had to clear, t' appears, so 
baistes of all kinds had to go at buyers' prices. 
I cudn't pay for all, and left t" lot under charge at 
place, and to-morrow I must get money out o' 
stockin'. Where hast put it, lass ? " 

** I'll tell thee when thou art alone," said Ailsie, 
gravely, turning crimson. 

"Nay, thee can speak out, my wench," said 
Vaughan, jovially. "There's none here but Ruby 
and her lad, and they're safe as t' bank." 

« I'll tell thee arter." 

"Nay, no need to be so close," and Vaughan 
added, laughing : " Them's funny things, is females. 
They'd fear their own dads, and mumas, I believe. 
I tell 'e, my lass, I must start sharp at five to-morrow, 
for I've promised as t* money shall be paid up 
betimes, and then I and Enoch must drive home 
t' lot, and us must go gently, with a long bait on 
t' common, so not to over-drive 'em." 

" Well, if yer must know where gold is 'tis under 
t' hearth, Vaughan," said Ailsie, slowly, "thy dad 
kept hisen there," and Ailsie pointed to a particular 
stone. "He showed me t' place when we married. 
'Missus,' he said, 'there's a secret hole,' and t* 
ould gentleman scratted it with his stick. They 
say," continued Ailsie^ "as folks kept money so 
in riots years agone, when they burnt t' machines 
and stacks, and if you put a hoard there 'tis safe 
to lie." 

" Well, I'll tak' t' lot, and can go credit for a 
month or so for what I'll still owe^" said Vaughan. 
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''We'll cum in t' morning, afore I and thee eat t' 
breakfast, and talc' f sum." 

Whilst this conversation had been going on, 
Ruby had been sewing in the window-seat, beside 
two flickering candles, and Enoch had been seated 
by her, engaged in mending an old rod. 

''Thee'll fish foine to-morrow evening, and we'll 
be back in toime. T* lower pond is full o' perch," 
exclaimed Vaughan« '' I seed 'un moving there last 
Sunday, when I moved round young stock." 

** They'll tak'," said Enoch, flushing crimson as he 
bent over his rod. 

" Come, missus," cried Vaughan. " Can yer mak' 
haste ower supper ? 'Tis up us must be by daylight 
to-morrow, so Enoch and I wull pool into sheets as 
sharp as us may." 

At hearing this, Ailsie bustled round, and Ruby 
laid aside her stitching, and came and helped her 
mistress. There was a great clatter of plates which 
were put in the oven, and the swish of a cloth, and 
then, a few minutes later, some hot chops were taken 
out, placed upon the table, and some potatoes. 

" What hast got besides ? " 

** A plum pudding." 

** Thee hast done me well Thee's a grand 'un at 
cooking," and Vaughan sat down. " I han't forgetin' 
promises. They'll cum to-morrow," and the great, 
good-natured giant beamed all over with kindly feel- 
ing. Then he turned to Ruby. ** And there shall be 
sumat for thee, too. Ruby/' he said ; '' for, beside 
buttons, thee's cut out a coat for me furst-class — no 
tailor could do better. Thee's real clever wi' needle, 
and prime wi' scissors." 
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" Tls cruel as ye've never had no childers," said 
Ruby. "A slip o' a lass, or a foine lad to help wi' 
farmin', and to bring bis dad to your eyes, wud have 
been good." 

" God is good sometimes that way," said Ailste, 
with a s^h ; " but he guv all to me in my mon," and 
she added, " some gets their butter spread big, and 
some close, as is thy way." 

" As moine ? " said Ruby smilii^ and understand- 
ing. Then she added, aloud, "T" lad is all to 
me — sweet as a posy, and wi' a heart loike a true 
book." 

" He'll do foine for yer, some day, your son." 

"Aye," said Ruby, blushing like a girl, "there's 
never a,day goes by but what I thank t' Lord for *un, 
and on my bended knees." 

Ruby had never told her friends at the farm that 
Enoch was not her son, and the folks at Wrenthorpe 
and round about had supposed that he was, and had 
not unnaturally imagined a common story of an ill- 
used woman, a drunken husband, and a miserable 
house. 

That evening Ruby went earlier than usual to her 
own little white-washed chamber. It was a tiny 
little place, with one small window, on the sill of 
which stood a few plants, reared by Ruby from the 
cuttings that she had worn on her breast on the night 
of her flight from Holgate. The plants were still 
joys to her, but all the real power of her aflections 
had gone out to the son of her adoption. 

As I have said, Ruby loved Enoch passionately — 
with devotion. To love and serve him had become 
the first principles of her being, In the meantime 
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Enoch had become a gracious, charming boy — ^good- 
looldng, debonair, and apparently frank in all his 
dealings; fond of sport, and gay with the lasses, 
a pretty dancer at the farm ''hops," as they are 
called, and smart in asking and answering riddles ; 
and then, like many another Yorkshire lad, Enoch 
possessed a charming natural voice, a sweet, untrained 
tenor, with clear, melting high notes, and that peculiar 
trick in the throat that brings tears to the eyes without 
our knowing why. No wonder that Ruby, a woman 
without ties, loved him, and had given herself up to 
his service body and souL * 

** I'll get to bed," said Ailsie, suddenly ; •'for there'll 
be a deal to do to-morrow," and so sa)ring, she left 
Ruby alone. 

Ten minutes or so later, Ruby was about to follow 
her mistress's example, when Enoch returned to the 
kitchen. 

" I thought, lad, thee had got to thy bed ; for 
thee must start sharp to-morrow, and almost afore 
'tis loight" 

" Nay, mother." 

" What art lingerin' for ? Thee wuU want all thy 
strength to-morrow." 

'* I'm no' so weak but what I can spare a bit" 

" Get thee, loike a sweet lad, to thy sheets," said 
Ruby, coaxingly. 

" Nay, mother," for so Enoch generally addressed 
Ruby, " I must slip off to t' Black Dragon, and hear 
Silvia Dykes sing. She's wonderful on the piano, 
and does t' laughin' chorus wi' jokes till you feel your 
sides split" 

**Nay. Guv that up. T' maister wudn't hold 
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to it, and the missus would flair real angry if she 
knew." 

" They need never know. T* door's locked ; but 
I and t' ould pear tree ruffle out t' job together." 

" Nay, lad, thee must not ! 'Tis wrong goin' out 
to them loose places. They says no good o' Black 
Dragon, nor o' its maister ; and Reuben wi' t' foreign 
name goes there, and they do say 'tis t' devil incar- 
nate hisseln." 

"Who told you o' Reuben?" asked Enoch, 
shortly. 

" Never thee moind ; * but 'twas one who knows. 
And oh, lad, as thee loves me^ keep free o' such 
mates! They're poison to t' souL T' path o' 
pleasure is sweet, and set wi' flowers, but there's 
snakes below t' blows, and there's thorn to every 
rose what ever blowed." 

" Thee's a woman," said Enoch, contemptuously ; 
*' men canna live loike maids. I does my work, and 
then I'm one o' them sort that wants a bit o' play 
arterwards." 

" Oh, lad, tak' thy pleasure wisely o' yuletide, and 
in dacent houses, but not wi' t' Maister Black Dragon, 
and wi' foreign men as scent o' hell, I'm sure ! " 

"Thee knows nought o' loife, muther," said 
Enoch. " Feeding poultry and stitching, they serve 
for women, but they'd never do for me. Some day 
I'll drink t' Queen's health." 

"Thee'd never do that?" said Ruby, turning 
pale. 

"Not if thee'll let me have a fling; but thee 
mustn't mope me up — there be a toime for all. I 
sing in t' choir, but I must go to t' ale house too. 
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I'm built loike that, mummy/' and laughingly Enoch 
caught Ruby in his arms and kissed her affectionately. 

Ruby laughed sadly. ^Thee'll bum thy own 
fingers, my mon, some day/' she said ; but she let 
him go. 

Half an hour later Ruby heard a faint sotmd 
from a window near hers. She had not yet got into 
bed, and approached her own lattice casement. The 
night was very clear, a brilliant moon hung like a 
ball of silver flame in the sapphire heavens, and shed 
a brilliant glamour on everything below. 

Ruby watched Enoch squeeze out of window, 
alight on a branch of the old pear-tree, swing himself 
down, and a second later vanish into the darkness. 

For one instant Ruby felt inclined to call out 
and bid him return. Then she feared this might 
awaken Vaughan, and excite his anger against 
her boy. 

"Best let him be! P'raps 'twuU only be for 
once," she said to herself weakly; ''and arter all boys 
wull be boys." So saying, Ruby closed her window, 
and lay down in her bed. 

She did not sleep well, however, at first. Once 
or twice during the night Ruby thought she heard 
strange noises. A curious foreshadow of coming ill 
got hold of her, but she would not acknowledge this 
— "t' rats be often about, and they play strange 
games," she argued to herself. Later, she fell into 
a heavy sleep. 

It was still dark, although morning, when Ailsie 
came to her, candle in hand, and stood by her 
bedside. 

** Come, Ruby," she said, " we wants thee to hold 
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this/' and she touched the candlestick of the light 
she held, " whoile t' maister tak's out money. What ? " 
she cried. " But thee's not drest" 

"I've over-slept meseln," said Ruby, blinking at the 
light " I cudn't sleep first part o' night, and now I 
be still drowsy." But as she spoke Ruby hurriedly 
drew on some clothes, and followed her mistress down. 

Vaughan stood in the kitchen, an iron bar in his 
hand. 

"Now then, missus!" he called out to Ruby. 
" Hold you that candle," and he pointed to the tallow 
dip that his wife had brought down. " I'll pull back 
stone, and Ailsie, thee, lass, pluck forth bag. Now, 
then I " and Vaughan whistled aloud jovially a few 
bars of an old tune. Then he cried, " Heave up I " 

With, a strong pull the stone of the hearth rose ; 
but alas ! there was nothing beneath it but a layer of 
old dust 

" Thee must have pointed to wrong 'un/' he said. 
** There, Ruby, hold t' candle straight" 

Ailsie turned pale to the lips. " Tis gone 1 God 
Almighty, 'tis gone ! " she cried. 

For an instant there was silence. Then Ruby 
moved nearer, light in hand ; and Vaughan doggedly 
applied himself to lifting up another stone. 

That, likewise yielded to his crow-bar, but again 
nothing came to view but another and even thicker 
layer of dust. 

" 'Tis gone I " he said ; " and how much ? " 

''Two hundred pounds seventeen shillings and 
fourpence." 

" How long is it since yer looked last ? " said 
Vaughan in a hoarse, unnatural voice. 
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** Six months and two days," said Ailsie, ** come 
next Wednesday.*' 

" Did you count then ? " 

"Aye, I did." 

" Who knows ? " 

*' None, since thy dad ; and to-night, Ruby and 
her son." 

"Didst do it?" cried Vaughan, fiercely, and he 
turned on Ruby. 

** As God is in heaven, I did not," replied Ruby 
without flinching. "Don't think, mon, as I'd pay 
thee back loike that IVe served thee faithfuli 
worked for yer, slaved for yer, saved yer pounds 
upon pounds. How, then, dost think that I cud rob 
yer ? " and Ruby drew herself up and looked at her 
master with grave, overflowing eyes full of deep 
reproach. 

" Then thee son has ! " cried out Ailsie, harshly, 
"for none knew where money was but thee and 
him." 

" As there is a God, thee's wrong ! " cried Ruby. 
" Lad, he's as innocent as undriven snow, I'll voudh 
for him. When has lad ever taken onything o' thine? 
Not so much as a ball o' string, nor a paper o' pins, 
I'll warrant me. 'Tis mean, real mean to blacken a 
young lad's name loike that He heard thee, I heard 
thee at supper. Wull, what o' that? Thee may 
have been speered at last time, missus, as thee opened 
stone. There's many bad 'uns about — ^some tramp 
may have eyed thee fingering gold. I — 1/» said 
Ruby proudly, " I've had other things to do but to 
steal. I'm a busy, hard-workin' woman, and, thank 
God, I've never set my soul on treasure." 
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Husband and wife looked at Ruby, and momen- 
tarily felt convinced of her innocence. 

•*That wuU do," said Vaughan, shortly. ^TU 
talc' yer word ; but I'm undone, for how can I meet 
rent, and pay for baistes?" and he strode towards 
the door. 

"Come back!" cried Ailsie, calling after her 
husband. " 'Tis palice as thee must get ; and hurry, 
mon, and if justice can be got, us wull have it.'* Then 
she sat down, and began to cry with passionate 
vehemence. 

Ruby watched her mistress, but said nothing. 
Accused of theft as she had been, she still felt sore, 
and smarted with indignation at the injustice that 
had been done her; but angry as she was about 
herself, she was still more so at the thought that 
Enoch was suspected. Without a word, Ruby put 
down the candle that she had held, and went upstairs, 
dressed herself quickly, and went about her work 
in silence. 

That morning Vaughan called on the local con- 
stable, who immediately went off to Holgate^ and 
reported the matter to the superintendent of the 
police at that place. A detective was sent off at 
once, but little could be discovered, save some foot- 
marks on a flower-border below the pear-tree, which 
awakened some suspicion concerning Enoch. 

** But say nothing, Mr. Clarke," urged the detec- 
tive, Sergeant Hammond. '* If it is the lad, give him 
rope and he'll hang himself. I'll set a watch at 
nights." Then he added, ** Tell me if there's any clue 
likely to help us in the matter. For instance, what 
was the bag like that held the money ? " 
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" A leather pouch, o' t* ould-fashioned build It 
belonged to my father, and to grandad afore 'un," 

Sergeant Hammond entered these facts in short- 
hand, and then again turned to Vaughao. 

''Anything else, Mr. Clarke, that you can 
think of?" 

Vaughan could think of nothing else, but Ailsie 
burst out with — 

** There was t" ould coin what thee father found, 
years and years agone, when they made new floor to 
bam ; and that I put in bag, though t' ould gentleman 
he guv it me for a brooch when we got married. 
They say an ould coin brings t' others, and I put it in 
f bag." 

"I moind me," said Vaughan, '''twas same as 
Parson Dorfold said was a hangel, as they used when 
t' wars raged in Yorkshire.*' 

" Thaf s it," nodded Ailsie. 

" Thank you," replied Sergeant Hammond, shortly, 
and entered a note of this fact in his book. ** That 
may possibly lead to detection, for angels of all sorts 
are rare," and he got up. 

"Him's cute," said Vaughan, an instant later. 
" Tisn't much I think o' policeman generally ; they're 
mostly mountains o' pink and white flesh, and play 
for small lads what can't read, but yon's alive." 

" Ah, if I could but catch t' thief! " cried Ailsie. 

" What wud do to 'un ? " 

" I'd loike to flay 'un," said Ailsie, turning very 
red ; " but as I cudna, I'd gi' 'un up to justice, 
whoever 'twas, and let justice tak' pound o' flesh, as 
sayin' is." 

"Thee's roight, missus," said Vaughaa "Wi' 
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thieves and such loike 'tis an honest man's part to 
ha* no mercy." 

Weeks went on, and life remained, on the surface, 
almost unaltered at Wrenthorpe Hill farm. Once or 
twice Sergeant Hammond came up to the farm, and 
had a private interview with Vaughan and his wife. 

At such times, Ailsie would lock the parlour door, 
having first ordered out Ruby, defiantly, to feed the 
poultry, or to do some outside job, which kept her 
safely out of earshot, and Vaughan would invent 
some work at a distance for Enoch to perform, which 
kept him also away. 

Ruby, on such occasions, always obeyed, but with 
head high, and her cheeks flamed with indignant 
crimson, each time her mistress gave her such an 
order. 

Enoch, on the contrary, obeyed with alacrityi 
and seemed intimidated by the presence of the 
police. 

It was one afternoon in full summer, an exquisite 
balmy evening, when winter, hail, and snow seem 
alike hallucinations of a diseased imagination, and 
not real things, that Sergeant Hammond called on 
Vaughan Clarke. The sun had set in orange splen- 
dour, not a breath of wind stirred the few scrubby 
trees and the elder bushes that surrounded the farm 
garden. 

Ruby and Enoch had gone out together. 

** Come, Enoch," Ruby had said, as an excuse, 
on seeing the sergeant, ** we must seek that guinea 
fowl's nest T' hen has stolen it somewhere, and 
t' ould grey hen wants to sit, and I'll clap eggs under 
her, so be as I can find 'un ; for guineas be noisy, 
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useless mothers, screechin' here and screechin' there, 
and they drag their young to death wi' walldn' come 
sunshine or foul weather aloike." 

Enoch had not answered. All that day, and 
almost for a week before, he had been singularly 
silent. Ruby had noticed that he had not eaten 
his usual share, that his cheek had lost its bloom, 
his step its elasticity. Worried and anxious at 
the change, she had several times asked hini the 
cause. 

" Thee doesn't eat, my lad," she had said. ** Thee 
looks but ailing. What's t' matter ? " 

Then, the last time, before he could answer, she 
had guessed. 

''Aye, suspicion eats into heart loike canker in 
t' rose ; but after harvest we'll seek work elsewhere. 
I'll housekape and tak' in sewing again, and thee 
shall go to another farm. 'Tis best, since love and 
faith have left here. 'Tis a mortal bad job, but I'd 
never have suspected innocent folks.** 

To these remarks Enoch had not answered, save 
to say — 

" Yes, mother, *twud be best to go *' ; but never 
had he blamed his master and mistress for their 
suspicion. 

*'Thee canna understand misdoubting folks," 
Ruby had another time exclaimed; '"tisn't in thy 
natur', my mon. I cudna meseln. When I trusts, 
I trusts." 

But that evening, alone with Enoch, and out of 
earshot. Ruby stopped from hunting for the guinea 
fowls' eggs, and scanned Enoch's harassed face and 
peaky, pinched features. 
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** What is it, my lamb ? " she inquired, and laid 
a hand tenderly upon his shoulder. 

Enoch shot at Ruby a glance, such as some 
frightened wild beast might have cast upon his 
pursuers, and said, in a husky voice — 

" I dursn't tell thee ! " 

**Nay, thee must. If thee dursn't tell me, who 
can thee tell ? " 

And Ruby drew Enoch, with a caressing gesture, 
to a broken bench that stood at the far end of the 
garden, and made him sit down by her. Then there 
was a pause, only broken by the song of a robin, who 
sang sweet and clear, with the melody of a silver belL 

Then Ruby gently took off Enoch's cap and 
smoothed his hair with her rough but gentle hand. 

" Speak, my lad," she said gravely. " If I doesn't 
know, I can't help thee.'' 

'' And thee wuU help me," cried Enoch, passion- 
ately, "come what may?" 

•* My lad, I live for 'e." 

Then Enoch took Ruby's hand, and quickly, as in 
a fevered breath, he whispered — 

** I stole t' money to pay debts. I did it And 
three days agone they caught Reuben the Pole, by 
t' ould gold piece, and now he'll split, and turn 
King's evidence, and I'm undone. What can I do ?" 

" Thee's done that— thee ? " 

" Aye ; but I had to. Bob Henry Lloyd and 
Joe Lockwood said they'd thrash me if I didn't pay 
up, and maister of Black Dragon vowed he'd mak' 
example on me, and Reuben tempted." 

" T' devils I So thee stole — thee stole gold o' man 
what fed thee — what had given thee t' home ? " 
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** Aye ; but it was to save my skin. I tell thee, 
muther, when a mon's drowning, he must get shaunt 
o' water what way he can. I cud tak* no other 
course." 

" Thee's ruined me/' and Ruby covered her face 
with her hands. 

" I tell 'e," pursued Enoch, " they'll tak* me, and 
clap me into prison, and I'll be a lost man — lost, 
body and souL" 

" What else can thee be ? " replied Ruby, sternly. 
*' The wages of sin be death. Thee hast killed my 
faith in man." 

" But not thee love ? " 

There was a pause. Then Ruby spoke with effort 
and very low. 

" Nay," she said, slowly, *' not my love ; for that, 
come what may, be t' immortal part o' me, and, for 
my pain, that cannot die." 

Then she staggered to her feet, like one that has 
been struck by a mortal blow, with bent form and 
a white, distraught face, and walked out of the garden 
into the silent moorland, with her head upon her 
breast In stony silence and trembling and grief- 
struck, Ruby bore her aimless course. At last, over- 
come with the bitterness of her emotions, the miserable 
woman sank down upon the heather, and cried her 
heart out 

" Oh, my God ! that I should live to see this day," 
she moaned. " 'Tis t' end o' my life. T' shame on it 
— t* mortal shame on it I " 

How long Ruby lay there, moaning like some 
wounded creature, she did not know — for working 
women seldom wear watches, and Ruby had not one 
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— ^but the light had quite died out of the sky when 
she retraced her steps and wended her way back to 
the farm. 

As she passed, a grey figure, barely to be distin- 
guished from the grey landscape, a white cow stood 
and stared at her. 

" Thee's loike a ghost/' Ruby had said ; and added, 
" Aye, t* ghost o' happiness 1 " 

Once an owl called from a lonely bam on the 
hillside, but otherwise all was still. White sheep 
glimmered dimly in the faint moonlight, like un- 
strung pearls from a chain, laid in a handful on the 
blue hillside ; but Ruby saw and noted nothing, she 
looked into space, like one who walks in a trance, 
and for whom the things of this world are but 
vanity. 

" Tis t* bitterness o* death," she murmured, through 
clenched teeth, and she shivered, chilled to the bone 
by the horror of the revelation that Enoch had made 
to her. 

Like one possessed, and unable to delay the 
execution of her purpose, Ruby walked straight into 
the farmhouse kitchen. The lights of lamp and 
candles shone cheerily, and Ailsie met her eye in the 
familiar attitude of folding up her table-doth, as she 
stood by the heavy oak table. 

" Where hast been ? " asked the farmer's wife. 
" I've — I've been to moor." 

"What's thee done there?" said her mistress, 
a high colour flaming in her cheeks. " I've had to 
lay supper, and do all. Dost call theeseln missus 
here or not ? " 

Ruby did not answer this attack directly. ** Call 
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t* maister/' she said, shortly ; ** for I have that to tell 
which he must hear." 

" What's up now ? " snapped Ailsie. " Is t' bull 
got out o' field, or have sheep got into oat croft by t* 
hiUside ? " 

" Nay, nothink's wrong wi' farm, nor baistes, as 
I know on," answered Ruby, wearily ; " but I must 
speak." 

Ailsie looked at her servant intently. "Thee 
knows ? " she said shortly. 

" Aye," escaped faintly from Ruby's lips, and she 
stood like a ghost, white and trembling, whilst the 
firelight played upon her blanched face. 

"VaughanI VaughanI Ye're wanted," shouted 
Ailsie. 

The farmer came in. " What's t' matter, aiissus }^ 
he inquired. 

" Ruby wull speak. She knows." 

Vaughan gave a low whistle, and stood, his hands 
in his pockets, facing Ruby. 

" Out wi' it," he said gruffly. •* Where's f lad ? " 

« Call 'un, too," said Ruby, faintly. 

" Enoch 1 Enoch I " shouted Ailsie. 

'' Leave that, and listen," cried Vaughan, sternly. 

The pail dropped from Enoch's hand with a 
clatter. 

Then Ruby drew herself up. With one hand, 
she clung to the table for support, the other hung 
listlessly beside her. She spoke in a strange, subdued 
voice. 

** Are ye all here ? " she inquired. 

" Aye," answered Vaughan. 

" Then I'll tell yer who stole t' money." 
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There was a pause, and the clock on the mantel- 
piece began to strike the hour. 

'' Go on/' said Vaughan, in a loud, fierce voice. 

"I done it:' 

" Thee done it — ^and why ? ** 

"To pay debts." Then Ruby looked round 
wildly, and added, below her breath, " and to marry 
a young man." She tried to go on, but for some 
minutes no sounds would pass her lips. 

" Who is it ? " thundered Vaughan. 

" Abel Preston." 

" Him as died last week ? " Then Vaughan turned 
with a fierce oath on Ruby. ** Thou scum I " he cried. 
Immediately afterwards he restrained himself. " Has 
thy son had aught to do wi' job ? " he asked, in a low, 
husky voice. 

** Nay," said Ruby, " God help me, he's as innocent 
as a babe unborn — God's angels have had less to do 
on't," but, utterly exhausted, she could say no more. 
Even as she stood, she reeled, turned ashen white, 
and fell with a cry of agony upon the floor. 

Vaughan, taken aback by her fall, would have 
started forward, and put her on the horse-hair sofa 
that stood a few yards away, but his wife interposed. 

"Let t' baggage lie there," she said roughly. 
" She's robbed us, mon. There's no call for pity ; 
'tis a case for palice." 

" I'll go." And Vaughan left his house, to report 
what had happened to the village constable. 

How long Ruby lay insensible before the hearth 
she did not know, but when consciousness returned 
to her, she was aware that Ailsie was sitting on 
a chair beside her. Hatred blazed in the farmer's 
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wife's eyes when she saw that Ruby recognized 
her. 

She called out a hundred bitter and coarse re- 
proaches, and poured upon her former servant's head 
a hundred galling epithets. 

" Thee has fair ruined us," she cried ; " but I'll 
male' thee pay, and though thy paramour's dead, his 
people shall hand up gold. I'll grind thee to powder, 
and thy back shall smart, if there's justice in York- 
shire." 

Ruby heard her mistress reproach her in silence, 
and did not attempt to exculpate herself. Humbly 
she bent before the storm, and in silence heard gust 
after gust of furious invective poured upon her head. 

At last, when Ruby felt strong enough to walk, 
she got up feebly, trembling in every limb, and groped 
her way to her own little room, and there flung her- 
self upon her bed. Once there, she knew nothing 
more, save that Ailsie followed her, and snatched the 
key out of the door, and locked the door from outside 
with a resounding click, saying as she did so— 

"There thee can lie, thief; but it shall be t' last 
night as thee shall lie in honest folks' houses. T' 
morrow thee shall be in thy proper place," and so 
saying, the mistress of the house descended to the 
kitchen with a fierce, defiant step. 

Then came a great stillness, only broken by the 
muffled voices which reached Ruby faintly from the 
kitchen below — like whispers from hell they seemed 
to her, in her state of terrible agitation. At last even 
they ceased, and Ruby experienced the silence of 
a great anguish. She could not sleep, her eyes 
seemed literally to burn like fire within her head 
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All her hopes had died within a few hours, and, 
worst of all, although love was strong, all respect 
had gone. 

" What matters if f ould tree dies ? " she said 
bitterly to herself; "but when t* young tree hath no 
roots, then is the wood indeed condemned." 

It was in the first glimmering of light that Ruby 
thought she heard something scratch against the 
door. 

"Nay, Rover," she said — for she thought it, at 
first, was the pet spaniel of the farm that had found 
the way to her room — " I can never let thee in more. 
I'm as much a prisoner as thou art on t' chain." 

Then Ruby listened, and she thought she heard 
a voice whisper through the stillness — 

''Mutherl muther! I must speak to 'e. Let 
me in — let me in ! " 

" I canna," burst from Ruby's lips. 

Then the voice spoke again : " Come to t' key- 
hole, for I must speak to 'e." 

Ruby rose from her bed, and ran with bare feet 
to the door. 

" Kneel down," said the voice. 

Ruby, as if under a spell, obeyed. 

"Thee hast taken f blame. Wherefore did you 
do that ? " 

" 'Twas t* only way." 

" Yer'U stick to 't ? " 

" Aye, rU stick to 't" 

" Yer'U swear on t' Boible ? " 

" I'll swear I— and die." 

Then there came no answer but the sound of 
a blown kiss through the key-hole. 
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*' Would to God yer had been innocent ; then 
what a joy to have suffered for yer," burst from 
Ruby, in passionate tones. 

To this there was no reply, save the sound of 
muffled weeping. 

Ruby rose from her knees. " Oh, God ! " she 
wailed, *' if there is any mercy in heaven, strike me 
dead I " 

Suddenly, as if her prayer were about to be 
granted, there was a vivid flash of lightning, which 
was almost instantaneously followed by a terrible 
crash of thunder, and the house seemed literally to 
rock beneath the artillery of heaven. 

"Art thou there, O Lord?" cried Ruby, and 
throwing her head and arms out of the lattice case- 
ment, she implored heaven to deliver her from her 
inexpressible anguish and shame. 

But the thunder and lightning passed, and the 
elements descended in streams of harmless rain. 
Wet to the skin, at last Ruby drew back into the 
room, shivering. 

" I mun live," she said, simply, ** weak, foolish, and 
friendless." 

The next morning Ruby's mood had changed; 
she was calm, and a great restraint seemed to possess 
her being. 

She said nothing, but smiled when others spoke. 
Two policemen arrived, and Ruby was taken to 
jail. 

"Does she understand? The woman looks 
dazed," exclaimed Sergeant Hammond. *' I should 
have thought her feeble-minded." 

" Wicked-minded," had corrected Ailsie^ sharply. 
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"She's ruined us; and us gave her a home and 
food." 

"On the East Coast," said Hammond, "I've 
heard the fishermen never saved life. ' He who pulls 
out man from water meets his own death,' grand- 
mother used to say." 

" Thy grandmother was roight ; let wastrels rot," 
and Ailsie had turned sharply on her heel, red and 
raging. 

But Vaughan was more kindly. Something in 
his manhood which he could not define, but which he 
felt, had pleaded for Ruby. 

" No need o' saying hard things, t' law wuU deal 
wi' her. 'Tis a bad case, but there was good in t' 
woman," he added meditatively. 

Ruby looked at Vaughan as he had said this with 
bowed head, and spoke no word, but silent tears 
coursed down her cheeks. 

They drove her away in a dogcart shortly after, 
and they bound her hands. To this she had made 
no resistance. All she did was to look into the far 
distance and smile. 

The inspector watched her as they drove along. 
''Dost know what you've gone and done, missus?" 
he said, addressing her in the dialect of the country. 

" I understand, and I shall suffer." 

" What did yer do it for?" 

But Ruby would not answer until hard pressed, 
and then she replied in her low, deep voice — 

" I did it, maister, because I Aad to do 't." 

Weeks passed. Ruby never spoke out to any of 
the visitors of the prison. The chaplain there ex- 
horted her to confess her sin, but he could not 
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extract from her any confession or expression of 
penitence. 

An earnest, narrow-minded man, he dflated much 
to her on the punishments of hell, and the sufferings 
of the wicked in the next world, in order to try and 
extract from Ruby some expression of contrition 
for the part she had played^ and sought, by all ail- 
ments in his power, to force her to admit her guilt 
But no expression of sorrow for her conduct escaped 
from Ruby's lips, or promise of amendment in the 
future. 

The morning that preceded the trial, the Reverend 
Septimus Harringe — for such was the chaplain's name 
— spoke strongly — 

" Confess and repent, while there is still time," he 
urged. "By prayer and penitence alone you can 
escape the judgment of Gk>d, whatever awaits you 
from the verdict of man.'' 

But Ruby refused to speak, or to tell him anything. 
" I will throw myself on the mercy of Grod," she said 
darkly, and that was alL 

The hour of the trial arrived. It took place before 
"t' red judge," as he is called in Yorkshire. The 
court was thronged. Many people remembered Ruby 
at Holgate, and the old story of how she had stolen 
and run away with Lee's child was on every one's lips. 
The feeling against the unfortunate woman was strong. 
Men and women laughed coarsely as she entered the 
dock. But Ruby heard nothing, and saw nothing. 
She was quite calm — her eyes were dry. Through 
many hours of the night she had "wrestled in 
prayer," to use her own words. 

*' It is the completion of my vow," she had argued 
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to herself. " T Lord has put the gold into t' fire, 
and it shall come out purified/' 

Ruby had refused the aid of a counsel. " What 
I have to say shall be said by my own mouth," she 
had declared. 

Borne up by some mysterious force, Ruby pleaded 
guilty with a smile on her lips. In court stood Enoch, 
watching her with despairing eyes, and as white as 
a sheet 

The affair was over in a few moments. No defence 
was urged, for the woman accused herself, and there 
were no extenuating circumstances to excuse her 
crime. The judge rose, and pronounced the sentence 
— hard labour, and long months of imprisonment. 

The crowd leant forward to try and catch a 
glimpse of the prisoner's face. 

Ruby's hand shook, but her eyes were riveted on 
one face as she stood. Far away in the sea of human 
countenances, she had caught a glimpse of one face 
that was inexpressibly dear to her in spite of every- 
thing. 

Her eyes filled with tears — but they were happy 
tears — she stood up, fearlessly, serenely, a great joy 
beaming in her eyes, the joy of martyrdom illu- 
minating her figure. 

" My lord," she said, in a low yet clear voice, *' I 
thank you. I shall tak' my punishment and be 
thankful." 

The judge, who was a little deaf, did not catch 
the prisoner's words, but was puzzled by her look of 
triumph. He turned to some one for an explanation. 

The people, who were hostile, laughed and jeered. 
There was a murmur of astonishment, and then a cry 
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